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BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCI ASSOCIATION, 
HE MONTHLY MEETING for DECEM- 


RER will be held at the MANOR ROOMS, HACKNEY, 


on FRIDAY, December sth. The Chair will be taken by | 


SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., at Seven o'clock. 


J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


HITTINGTON CLUB and METRO. 
POLITAN ATHEN TUV. 189. Strand. 

On THURSDAY EVENING Next, DECEMBER Th. at 
Fight o’Clock, Mis. CLARA LUCAS BALFOUR will ge. 
liver the CONCLUDING of a COURSE of TWO LEC. 
TURES “ON ROMANCE and REALITY IN THE Us. 
TORY of WOMAN.” 

This Course will be encceeded by others on subjects of interest 
and importance, one of which will be delivered, every Thursday 
till Thureday, April 26th, 1849, inclusive ’ . 

Admission—Members free on producing their Tickets. with 
the privilege of obtaining Tickets for their Friends at Sixpence 
each. Non-Subseribers, One Shilling. 


189, Strand, Dec. 6, 1848. P. BERLYN, Secretary. 


— — — — — — 


— 
HE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN, of | 


Dundee, (author of “ Gallery of Literary Patriots,” &c. 
ke.) vill LECTURE at EXETER-HALL, on the Evening of 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER If4th, at Fight o'clock, on behalf of 


the Funda of the EARLY CLOSING ASSOCIATION. Sub. | 


ject:—“ The Connexion between Science, Literature, and 
Religion.“ 

Tickets of Admission 6d., IS., and 2s. each: to be had at 
Messrs. Seely's, Fleet-street; Messrs. Nisbet's, Burners-street : 
Mr. Gilpin's, 5. Bishopsgate-street; Mr. Green’s, and Messers, 
Partridge and Oakey's, Paternoster- row; and at 9, Exeter Hall. 
N.B.—the friends of the above Society are solicited to promote 
the sale of tickets to the utmost of their power. 


Officea, 355, Strand. JOHN LILWALL, Secretary. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Apn active PARTNER js 
REQUIRED in a respectable shipping and mercantile 
eatablishment at a seaport. A moderate premium will be 
required, and a small capitalonly is necessary, Most respect- 


citors, II, King William-street, City. 

TO FOLLOW THE “ FORTITUDE.” 
FOR MORETON BAY. COOKSLAND, NEW sour 
WALES. 

HE First-class Ship “CHASELFY,” 515 tons 
Register, CHARLES F. ALDRICH, Commander. now 
lying in the London Docks, will sail for the Brisbane River, 
Moreton Bay, early in December. Intending Passengers are, 
therefore, requested to complete their arrangements imme- 
diately. 
For Terms of Freight or Passage, apply to 
Mr. J. II. ARNOLD, 3, Clement's-lane, 
London, Nov. 21st, 1818. Lombaid-street. 
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COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION.— 
a Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, London. 
For Mutual Life Assurance, with these peculiar advantages: 
I. Mutual Assurance by the most moderate rates of premium. 
2. Whole profits divided amongst the assured exclusively. 


Annual premiums per £100, with whole profits. 


Age. Age. Age. | Age. | Age. Age. | Age. 
25 30 »> | @® | & 50 183 


Ti N öſ z 1 öſz 6 o ſ2 4 3 5 i 1 715 111 
Reports, Tables, and every information may be had of the 
Secretaries. 
Edinburgh Office: 14, St. Andrew's-square. 
London Office: 12, Moorgate-street. 
WILMER OWEN HARRIS, 
Agent and Secretary. 


FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 
QGPILLER and ‘TAYLOR invite public attention 


to their new air warming apparatus, or THERMAN.- 
TERION. By this invention the well-founded objection to 
this principle of warming. arising from contact of the air 
with very limited and highly heated surfaces, is entirely 
obviated. It is equally efficient with the hot water apparatus, 
while its first cost is little more than one half. In operation 
daily at the Works, Lombard-road, Battersea. 


— 
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OALS.— R. S. DIXON, Providence Wharf, 


Belvedere- road, Lambeth, having contracted with the 
Marquis of Londonderry and othere, for Best Walls End Coals, 
can sell a genuine article as cheap as any house in the trade’; 
having ships of his own, constructed 10 lower their masts and 
come above bridge, and deliver alongside his wharf, several of 
Which are larger than ever known to come through the bridges, 
by which he saves nearly two shillings per ton in lighterage, 
breakage, and ships delivery in the pool. The eoals come of a 
much better size than when turned over the ship’s side into 
barges in the pool, and they being always dry, do not slack in 
the cellar as those which have becn exposed to the weather. 


He has ships at his wharf nearly always, and invites families 
to come and judge for theinselves. 

It is a good time to purchase—a considerable advance is 
Bliortly eXpected, 

Best “inderland Walls Kuds ‘well sereened) for cash Na. 

Best NeWeastle and Hat Ulepool ..... vis. 

Good Seconds eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee tt lL 234. 

The trade supplied on liberal terms. 

Hartleys, Welsh, and all kinds of Engine Coals at the lowest 
prices, 


— 
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| Bonamy Dobree, jun., Esq. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1848. 
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GENERAL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
4, Horse-snhor-court, LUDGATR-MILL, 


\ IALL AND COCKSHAW beg to inform 


their Friends and the Public that, having au extensive 
assortment of type, both for Book-work and Jobbing, they are 
prepared to execute all descriptions of Printing, with every 
attention to neatness and despatch, and on very moderate 
terme. 

Estimates for printing Books, Catalogues, Reports, &c., 
furnished on the shortest notice, and every facility afforded for 
carrying them through the press. 

Engraving, Stereotyping, and Copperplate and Lithographic 
Printing, executed in the first style and on moderate terms, 


— — — — — — 
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; ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
4 Estiblished by Royal Charter of hing George the First, 
A.D. 1720, for ASSURANCE upon LIFE, against FIRE, and for 
MARINE INSURANCES, Offices, No. 7, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, and No, 10, Regent-street. 
GOVERNOR, 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Esg. 
SUB-GOVERNOR, 
William hing, Esq. 
DErt TY-GUVERNOR, 
Robert Cotesworth, Esq. 

‘AND TWEenTy-FourR DIRecToRs, viz.:— 
Robert Allen, Eaq. James Dowie, Esq. 
John Alves Arbuthnot, Esq. John Furse, Esq. 
Richard Baggallay, Esq. Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
George Barnes, Erq. David Charles Guthrie, Esq. 
Henry Blanshard, Esq. John Alexander Hankey, Esq. 
John Watson Borradaile, Esq. | Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. Charles Kerr, Esq. 
Henry Cayley, Leg. John Ord, Esq. 
Aaron Chapman, Esq. George Probyn, Esq. 
Charles Crawley, Esq. Jolin Rees, Esq. 
William Dallas, Esq. Patrick Francis Robertson, Esq. 
Thomas Weeding, Esq. 


The Corporation has effected Life Assurances for a period of 
more than 125 years, its first policy having been issued on the 7th 
of June, 1721. 

The extent of its business and connexions, the security 
afforded by its large capital, its long standing, its advanjages to 
Acssurers, and the liberality of its transactions, strongly recom- 


i , mend it to the public. 
able references will be given and required. Applications by | — 


er may be addressed to Mesere, W. Rixon : 8 . ; 
lett r ' « on and on, eoli and the ‘ xpenses of m innging the Life Departinent are not, as 


T'wo-thirde of the gross profits are awarded to the Assured, 


is usual, taken from the premium fund, but are defrayed by the 
Corporation out of their one-third share of the profits, thus 
giving to the Assured all the advantages of Mutual Assurance, 
without liability of partuership, and the security of an ancient 
and opulent Corporation. 

Its tables have been formed on the lowest scale, to meet the 
varied views of Assurers, by affording to them the option of the 
following several advantages :—Firstly, of participating in the 
profits of the Corporation by abatements from annual premiums 
or, secondly, by making additions to the sums assured by way 
of bonus payab eat death; or, thirdly, by a money payment at 
the division of profits in every fifth year; whilst from those who 
desire to limit their assurances to a given sum without partici- 
pation in profits, the lowest possible rate of premium is re- 
quired, a3 will be evinced by tables expre ssly prepared for the 
Corporation, which may be had on application at their offices, 
and which have becn constructed for meeting the various wants 
of Assurers, and every risk to which protection by assurance 
can be exten ted. 

The bonuses made to Assurers have, at some of the periods of 
division been upwards of 50 per cent., and for three of the 
lowest years the average bonus has been equal to from 244 to 28 
per cent., or from 3 to 34 per cent. per annum on the sum as- 
sured, varying according to the age of the life, 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF 4100. 


—_————— ee ͤ —ʒ86ĩ—wä ü̃:.— — — — 


PARTICIPATING. NON-PARTICIPATING, 


8 Whole term Whole term For For 
* of Life. of Life. One Year Seven Years, 
’ 1 4 s. d. Ss & & 
20 4 0 115 11 018 3 019 10 
30 210 & 2 311 181 1 611 
40 35 1 3 0 0 110 2 111 7 
§ 410 7 45 7 23 0 tf 
60 612 5 6 511 312 44 5 
5 8 111 7 16 9 1413 2 9 10 10 


— —— — 
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FIRE INSURANCE on every description of Property at 
Moderate Rates, and MARINE INSULANCES at the Current 
Premiums, 

Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both the Offices, and 
Prospectuses seat free on a written application, 


JOUN LAURENCE, Secretary, 


~ 


IPE ASSURANC E.—Persons whose 
L proposals for Assurance have been “declined,” are 
7 wrtieularly invited to ayy lv fora Pros pe ctus of the GRESHAM 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 7, Old Jewry, London, 
huis Society having obtained a mass of facts which prove 
that haus aneds of the proposals declined by the Various 
Offices, are neither diseased, nor have afstrong tendency to 
disease, are now assuring the lives of uch persons at fair and 
equitable Premiums: and where an increased rate 18 charged, 
came will be reduced, should the health improve, In many 
causes, but recently declined, both reference and medical exa- 
minations are dispen ol with, No preliminary charge Mat- 
ever i: made, ana security 3 afforded by a real Capital, 
invested as materiaily to promote the interests of Policy 
Holders 

Commi-sion allowed to parts inte ucihg business, In 
several localities vacancies (ist lor Agents, 

N. B. — A the ** Declined ses“ Branch is manifestly not 
inimical to the Offices by which the lives have been declined, 
Agents to such Offices may, in respect to such branch of busi- 
ness, be also appointed Agents to this Society. 


THOMAS ALFRED POTT, Secretary, 


Wrest RIDING of YORKSHIRE ELEC- 
TION.—Ata MEETING of friends desiring the return 
of Sir C. E. EARDLEY, Bart., for the West Riding, held at the 
King's lead, Poultry, Dec, 5, 
SAMUEL MORLEY, Eaq., in the chair, 

It was resolved, That as Sir C. E. Eardley has so explicitly 
avowed sentiments favourable to commercial, political, and reli- 
gious freedom, in advocacy of retrenchment, aad in opposition 
to all State endowments of religion, he deserves the strenuous 
support of the enlightened and liberal electors resident in 
London, 

Friends desirous to promote the return of Sir C. E. Eardley, 
art., are requested to communicate with the Chairman. ö 

Resolved, That the gentlemen present form a Committee, with 
power to add to their number, 

S. MORLEY, Chairman, 

King's Head Inn, Poultry, Dec. 5, 1848, 


WEST RIDING ELECTION. 
To the ELECTORS of the WEST RIDING. 
Gentlemen, 


Should not have addressed you again so soon 
merely to report progress. My friends deem the result of 
our first week's proceedings highly satisfactory, but I have euch 
important communications to make to you on matters of prin- 
ciple that I will not waste your time by anticipating the poll. 
9 object is to deserve success even more than to obtain it. 
mputations of rancour towards Roman Catholics were made 
against me at the beginning of the contest. No one has 
attempted to substantiate this imputation at any of the meetings 
which I have attended. With my controversies on purely reli- 
gious topics electors feel they have no concern. The only ques- 
tion with them is, have I ever proposed, abetted, or contem- 
plated injustice to any class of religionists? If so, let it be 
proved. iam ready to demonstrate that I have used no argu- 
ments about the contemplated endowment of the Roman 
Catholic priests which they would not be perfectly welcome, if 
our position was reversed, to use against me. Henceforward, if 
men of honour think fit to assail me on this point in my absence, 
am sure that they will have the manliness to try to substan- 
tiate it iu my presence. I am ready to meet them, in fair argu- 
ment, on the day of nomination. I only ask to receive beforehand 
a written statement of the imputation against me, and of the 
facta by which it is thought to be sustained, 

Failing such proof, I call upon all friends of civil and religious 
liberty to support me. I call upon them to be as true to their 
principles as my opponent is to his. Mr. Denison, at Halifax, 
on Saturday, declared that he should, upon principle, have voted 
against Mr. Fitawilliam, as an advocate of the endowment of the 
Irish priests. Liberals of all classes and of all religions, be not 
outdone by a Conservative in fidelity to your convicuions. You 
desire equality for all religions, and that is my desire too. 1 will 
not be a party to endow the Roman Catholic Church, neither 
will I consent to pay out of the public purse additional colonial 
bishops of the Church of Engl and, 

Mr. Denison said, On Saturday, that he concurred in a 
system of National Education based upon religion, but that he 
disapproved ajding Roman Catholic schools, unless on con- 
dition that the religion taught there should not be the religion 
of their own teachers. I can only express my astonishment at 
such a declaration, 

On the broad ground, then, of principle, | appeal to the 
Liberal electors of the West Hiding not to bea hamed of their 
colours, Let Toryism hoist false flags to lead the unsuspicious 
to believe that it has changed. Letit lower the ** blue” stan- 
dard to which even its enemies never refused the name of 
„true,“ and let it hold forth the white flag of a hollow and 
dishonest truce to men who wish to be deceived! But let 
those who have inherited from their ancestors the principles 
and the symbols of liberty, rally round the Orange standard, 
Rest assured, that of all impolitic things a hollow coalition is 
the most impolitic. The party which adheres to principle is 
the only one which can count upon success, because it is the 
only one which deserves it. 

lam, Gentlemen, your faithful aud obliged Servant, 
Leeds, Dec. 4, 1818. C. E. EARDLEY, 


ETRENCHMENT AND REFORM.— 
Now ready, Seventy pages, Price 6d., 
TIE REFORMER'S ALMANACK and POLITICAL YEAL- 
BOOK for 1849. 

“A very valuable almanack for all who are averse to what is 
popularly called the stick-i'-the-mud’ system; to a continu 
ance, if not a wallowing, in the dirt of political and financial 
corruption.” —Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

“It is brim-full of information on political matters.“ — 
Western Times. 

“No Ketformer should be without it; it is a valuable text- 
book, highly suggestive of important topics, salutary reflections, 
and useful inferences, Those who purchase it will feel tem- 
selvea under a moral obligation to recommend it to others, and 
there is no question that its intrinsic merits will guarantee it a 
rapid and extensive circulation.” — Norfolk News, 

“We like this almanack extremly. It is replete with infor- 
mation of a very varied kind. The list of the members of the 
House of Commons, each with a label round his neck giving 
zome account of his whercabouts, is a good feature of such a 
work. — Nonconformest, 

A truly excellent publication at a small cost.”’—Nolfing- 
ham Rervew. 

“We may safely predict that it will be a favourite with the 
public generally, as well as with political and ecclesiastical lee 
formers particularly." —Glasgow Post, 

“* As useless av an old almanack,'’ is a proverb no less tite 
than, generally, true; but in this case there is so much that will 
be useful after the year 1849 shall have passed away, that the 
‘ Reformer’s Almanack’ will be valuable long after that lime, 
Indeed, it is 80 perfect a he former's hatel-bouk that no one Ope- 
posed to that extravagance and corruption inte which all go- 
vernments, sooner or later, fall, cught tu be without a copy : 
Wilts Independent, 


90 (jt the numerous almanac } whut 1 alr ads crowd Gurt ib e, 
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pronouncing that this wondertul year te last Wahing, we c4n 
name no one which TL tees hae the exe eol luis hew yeotre 
book in Originality Ol dlesiahy, bi ; („ and extent To 
Variely Of useful Ilorimallot, mes? Craly 11 * 


London: AYLOTT and Joss, 4, Paternoster-row, Manchester 
ARE Heywoopv. Leeds: Mra. Mann, and J, Heaton, Edin- 
burgh: A. Muinieap, Nicolson-street, Glasgow: J, KATIMAY, 
86, Trengate. Aud way be Lad of any BoobseUer, 
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GALVANISM, 
Letrer VII. 


HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIC APPARATOS.—TO 
feng he —— 7 rr — 8 
my last letter to you by stating “ t, oy galvanism 
at all in your prostion, you — bound, both in dub to yourselves 
and to your patients, to use the apparatus in the per — 
In that letter I pointed out to you some of — 
between my apparatus and small machines sold for three 
or four — each. I now point out to you other 
in which they differ. As medical men, I take it for granted that 
you are convinced of the facet, that unless = of fluid 
travels through the bedy of the patient as as the shock 

vanism does no good ; and also that it is possible to send 
dous shocks through the body of the patient, whilst the 
quantity of fluid is so trifling, that you cannot detect it with the 
most delicate galvanometer. Now, the body of the patient is an 
imperfect conductor, and experience shows us, that in order to 
force any quantity of fluid through the body, there must be a 
series of plates, and that they must be combined with each 
other in a peculiar manner, and that by this arran ent, the 
bat of a series of plates is capable of producing effects which 
2 pair of plates, although contai ten times as much 
metal as the whole — together, cannot produce. You, who 
know anything of galvauism, know this to be the fact; there- 
fere, when you hear any person say that he can produce the 
same effects with a single pair of 4 — you can with twelve 
pair, merely tell him he makes a great mistake; you need not 
use a harsher term. There is no better test of quantity of fluid 
than the magnetization of iron ; but even this is no proof of a 
battery being capable of sending a quantity of fluid through the 
body of a patient, for — * travelling through a perfect 
uctor, it shows quantity, it does not do so when travelling 
through an conductor, such as the human body is. 
The following scene between myself and a mechanic, who 


for my inspection an apparatus with a water-regulator 
ssieliing ery exdore, will explain the thing more clearly. He took 
from h kerchief a ully finished elec — — 
apparatus, calling it an “ elec vanic 4 a yl after 
explain parts of it to me, concluded by , that 
it was en his own invention. I could not help 


at 

the man’s for three arrangements in it were of m 

tion, — 2 — the invention of a clergyman. oweves, 

I allowed him to proceed, until he at last came to his great 
—— ＋ it, which was the method of 


etize iron 


ay 


mechanic left me 
yrinetples of medical vanism, 
rest until he had discovered a method 


, acknow his of the 
that he would never 
regulating the inten- 


sity, without at all interfering with the on of fluid. 
that 


* Then,” said 1, “you will have h 1 have 
been using for the last ten years.” Another great advantage in 
my e»paratus is, that instead of using one of acid to seven of 
water, one of acid to forty of water is quite strong enough. 


Price ten guine is. 
WILLIAM HOOPER HALSE, 
22, Brunswick-square, London. 


GALVANISM.—Invalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. 
Halse for his Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism,” which will 
be forwarded free on receipt of two 11 : They will 
be astonished at its contents. In it will found the particu- 
lars of cures in cases of asthma, rheumatism, sciatica, tic 
douloureux, paralysis, spinal com ts, headaches, deficiency 
of nervous energy, liver complaints, general debility, indiges- 
tion, stiff joints, Hf sorts of nervous disorders, &c. r. H 5 
method of applying the galvanic fluid is quite free from all un- 
pleasant U in fact, it is rather pleasurable than other- 
wise, and many ladies are exceedingly fond of it. It 7 
causes the patient to do without — Terms, One Guinea 


per week. 


(uta PERCHA.—Boots and Shoes, soled 

with this material, being eminently non-conductors of 
heat, are exceedingly pleasant wear for tender feet, and, how- 
ever slight the eoles, — by showers or salt water, 
therefore invaluable to SPORTSMEN, TOURISTS, and vISI- 
TORS to the SEA-SIDE. 

The idea that atmospheric beat has any detrimental effect 
upon Gutta Percha is a FALLACY ; and iu no known instance 
have soles failed in adhering which may not be ascribed to 
neglect of the Company's printed directions. 

he — aoe ee he Gutta ——— are — — 
cornices, highly en conso tables, mouldings, pan 5 
picture Be og Ang in every variety of finish and relief, dessert 
services, flower vases, fountains, inketands, medallions, buckets. 
bowls, bottles, — 1 weights, 8 trays, e. Tubing of all 
sizes from one-eighth of an inch to four inches in diameter. 
For lining cisterns, sinks, galvanic troughs and batteries, Gutta 
Percha offers innumerable advantages; and impervious to 
water, unaffected by acids, alkalies, &c., it may 
be the discovery of the age. May be had of the GUTTA 
PERCHA COMPANY, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, ard of any 
of their wholesale dealers. 


— 
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NOTEN CURE of ASTHMA of 14 years’ 


8 
DR. LOCOCK’S PUL ONIC WAFERS. 


“ Holyhead-road, Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1848. 
„Sin, — When I received the first box of Dr. Loocock's 


Warers from you I was labouring under one of those attacks 
of asthma to which I have been subject now for about fourteen 
years. My breathing was so very difficult that I expected every 
inepiration would be my last. As for sleep, that was impossible, 
and had been so for several weeks. The first dose (only two 
small wafers) gave me 
short, the — laid the groundwork for the cure, which 

only four boxes have effected, and | am now 2 well. ö 


t relief: the second more so—in 


ed) BIGNELL. 
(Witness) Mr. F. C. LADBURY, Surgeon, &e. 


To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 


f gry and clearing the voice. 
„They ve a pleasant taste. Price 18. IId., 2s, 9d., and 118. 
per box. 


Agents, DA SILVA and Co., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, 


London. Sold by all medicine vendors. 


Nore.—Full directions are given with every box in the 


. — German, and French ! 


anguages. 
hese Wafers, containing Antacid and Sedative properties, 


effectually prevent irregularity of the bowels, 


Che Nonconformist. 


| 


substance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has 

one advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil 
to rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa 
is become a most valuable article of diet; more particularly if, 
by mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can 
be so perfectly in with the oily, that the one will 
vent the other from Such an union is presented 


thie Cocoa by JAMES EPPS, hom t, 
112, Great 1 ; and thus, while 
the del ul flavour, in ton the oil, is retained, 
the whole preparation agree with the most delicate stomach. 


RELFE'S HOMCGSOPATHIC COCOA, im- 
proved by the Destecating Company's process, DAVI- 
SON and SYMINGTON Patentees, on a perfectly novel plan, 
the nut being roasted by hot air, thereby preserving the fine 
flaveur and highly nutritive quality of the cocoa in its fullest 
extent, and effectually eradicating all those grosser oily par- 
ticles which have rendered the use of it objectionable to persons 
of weak digestion. The purity and superiority of this most 
extraordinary preparation has already securéd for it a most ex- 
tensive and increasing sale among the homeopathic public, 
being — recommended by the most eminent of the facult 
te persons of delicate health as far superior to any yet offe 
to those who desire an economical for 
the breakfast, luncheon, or tea table.—Prepared and sold by 
JOHN RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street. 


FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASSES. 


HE extensive celebrity of JOSEPH LOADER’s 
Establishment, for twenty-five years, for all articles > 
pertaining to the Upholstering Business, affords a 
guarantee to all purchasers from his Stock, that whatever they 
may select will be of the most approved Fashion and best wor“ 
manship, moderately charged. 
A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
„ Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniform); 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses 
Chiffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, aud Bed 
ding, at regularly fixed , corres ing with the wants or 
elegances of Household omy, offered on terms with whict 
none but first-rate houses can successfully compete. 
Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained, on application, b; 
any who may be desirous to make special centract for an) 
requisites for the commencement or completion of Housekeep- 
ing, coupled with suggestions essential to ensure comfort and 
res 


ty. 


PRESENT TARIFF. 


a . £ 8. d. 
Solid rosewoed chairs, French polished. 015 O ea. to 1 2 0 
Sets of eight mahogany ditto ........... 440... 410 0 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar ...... 416 0 .. 510 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather)........ 1 8 0 116 0 
— — easy chairs, spring stuffed.... 1 10 .. 18 0 
Reclining chairs, in leather, spring 
stuffed.... „ „ „ e sere 2 0 0 3 5 0 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 
throughout, sp stuffed, in morocco, 
on tent Castors. ..««.« *e „ ser ef? © see 3 4 0 > 3 10 0 
Couches, with loose 3 all hair . . 215 0 315 0 
— ore | loo tables, French polished. 211 0 . 214 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars ..4...ee0++5+ 310 0 48 0 
Rosewood chiffoniers, with carved backs 
and marble J R., carved........ 35 0 . 310 0 
4 ft. carved m y sideboard, with 
drawers and four doors, cellarets and 
trays, complete, French polished...... 412 0 .. 515 0 
Mahogany tab with sliding 
frames, loose leaves, and castors..... - 813 6... 8 8 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or „ 
poles, sacking orlath bottoms, polished 4 0 0 .. 415 0 
8u ditto, massive pillars, carved, 
ouble screwed, and bracketed round... 6 6 0 .. 715 6 
3-feet 6-inch elliptic wash-stands, mar- 
ble tops eeeteeeeteeeeeeeeeee £8 eee ee 2 12 6 ** 3 12 6 
I dee ede eee 0e „ BU G 
Winged wardrobe, with drawers in 
centres eeeeeaeree eeeereeeeree eee eeeeere s 10 0 15 0 0 
Sft. mahogany or japanned chest of 
drawers eeeeeee ee eee ee eeeererer eee ee ee 2 5 0 se 2 15 0 
oe a} dy ait tt or ng 14 * 0 30 „ 0 6 0 
wney g t frames, y 
to 40 U 24 in. eee „ „„ „„ 2 1 0 1 3 17 0 
Alva or Wool Mattress, 4 ft. 6 in 016 6 017 6 


% Shipping and Country Orders promptly executed, and 
2 allowances made in all wholesale transactions.— 
mber, ; 


JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, Pavement, Fins- 
bury, London, to whom it is requested, as a favour, that all 
etters may be addressed in full. 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER respectfully solicits 
all parties about to furnish, and requiring Furniture, to 
inspect his Stock, which will be found to consist of the newest 
designs of furniture, of the best seasoned materials, at the low- 
est 


possible prices, 
Spanish erh eae chairs, in real morocco leather, E s. d. 


stuffed all 
mahogany mouldings to the backs, on patent castors 212 0 
Mah y — chairs, with Trafalgar seats, 
st with all best horee-hair, in hair seating, ou 
Bets, 2 . 1 * mny two elbow, mahogany roll-over top g 8 
Trafalgar N seatin „ „ „„ „„ „„ ee 
Solid r drawing? chairs, all hair 


st eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereereere eee ree eee ee 
aswel couch to match, with cabriole froat, spring 
Stufflunun g 
Solid rose wood chairs, stuffed, 
Rosewood couch to maten 40 
Mahogany couch, in hair cloth.....+ «s+seseseeees . 313 
Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish mahogany...... 6 6 
Four-foot solid m y lootable, French polished.. 2 12 
—— fine mahogany loo table, with star top (very 4 
e t) eee en eeeeeeeeree „ „ „% „ „% „ „ „% „% „% „„ „„ „ „ „ „ „ „„ „ ee ee 
Five- lath or sacking bottom four-post bedstead, 
with eight-foot mahogany pillars and cornices, or a a 
Ditto, very superior £5 15s. 6d. to 6 16 
Four-post m y bedetead, without cornices .... 2 12 
Japanned Fre bedsteads, all sizes and colours. i 3 
Superior ditto des eeeeeeee eee 1 9 
Mahogany half-tester bedstead, with cornices........ 3 10 
— — — ae oe ony Uae bees £2 
ressing glasses, n BS cccecces 
e RICHA DA. C. LOADER, 
24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 
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PATENT LIQUID GLUE DEPOT, 75, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Opposite the George and Blue Boar, 
% BEWARE OF AMITATIONS. 


IMR great success—from the known excellence 
—of ROBINSON’S PATENT LIQUID GLUE, has given 
rise to several spurious imitations, Be particular to ask for 
“ Robinson’s Patent Liquid Glue,“ which has stood the test of 
time, having been in constant use for the last ten years. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ One of the most useful articles that can be possessed, is to 
be found in Robinson's Patent Liquid Glue; it is invaluable to 
all.“ —Satirist, Nov. 4. 

“ With the Patent Liquid Glue you may unite permanently 
severed glass, or china, or wood, or cast iron, or even stone or 
marble.”"—Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, Nov. II. 

Price Is. Cans, containing six bottles, sent free to any part 
of the kingdom for 6s., by money order or postage stamps, to 
RoBINsoN and Co., 75, High Holborn. 


Mr,W, Hoppgut, 2, Astey’s-row, Lower-road, Islington, Agent, 


OCOA is a nut, which, besides farinaceous 
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PARALYSIS, 
ME. ALSE, the MEDICAL GALVANIST 


of 22, Brunswick-square, London, earnestly reco 
invalids, and gentlemen of the medical profession, to — 
following. It cannot but surprise them, and prove to them the 


all but miraculous powers of 
tie manner, end oth — Seen. when applied in a scien- 


Galvaniom, 
could possibly restore him ; for his complaint tanding 
so long, and he was in such a weak state, that it would be pre- 
sumptuous to expact any benefit, cularly as he had tried 
the most celebrated physicians in onshire, and still daily 
continued to get worse. She also stated, that her friends blamed 
her very much for removing him from his home; but she could 
not help it. Her husband had heard of such extraordinary cures 
made by Mr. Halse in his complaint, that galvanized he would 
be, in spite of Sloklog of” His medical man was quite angry 
with him — ay * — a thing; and when his friends 
were carrying him from ouse to the carriage, every one 
peared to be convinced that they should never see him alive any 
more. But, notwithstanding all the difficulties he had to contend 
with, he was determined, and insisted upon being galvanized. 
The following letter, which he sent to the editor of the Areter 
Flying Post, will prove the result: — 
OUGHT NOT GALVANISM TO BE MORE GENERALLY 
RESORTED TO? 

Letter to the Editor of the i 
derived immense benefit from 
Apparatus. 

Mx. Eprtor,—A few weeks since I noticed a hb 

ou, stating that Galvanism ought to be more — emploved 
1 beg to state, that I am precisely of the same opinion; for I 
have witnessed its astonishing effects in a number of cases, and 
its power has been tried practically upon myself, with the hap- 
— results. In that a = BBR 2. to find 
avourable mention of Mr. sname. All that you have said 
of him, and even more, is his due; indeed, as for m , I have 
cause to bless the day that I first placed myself under his care. 
Now, Sir, my case was a most deplorable one, for I had not the 
teas use of either arm or leg—they —— about me like as if they 


Post, one who has 
power of the Galvanic 


did not belong to me; and the strength of m was insuffi- 
cient to support the weight of my . Of on I could not 
stand; and if you had offered me a thousand guineas to move 
either hand but one inch from the place where it might have been 
placed, I could not have done it: not the least command had I 
over my limbs. My complaint was caused by a blow in the back. 
Well, as before stated, I placed myself under Mr. Halse’s gal- 
vanic treatment. I had been led to believe that it was a dread- 
ful operation to go through ; but I was agreeably surprised that 
there was no unpleasantness at all about it, not even enough to 
make a child cry, so beautifully does Mr. Halse manage his bat- 
tery. In three dave, Sir, I could stand upon my legs, and in one 
week I could walk about the house; at the same time, I also 
partially recovered the use of my arms; and in six weeks I could 
walk several miles in a day, wi t the least assistance. Well 
might you ask, ‘ Ought not Galvanism to be much resorted to r 
After what I have seen and — — — I do consider it a 
shame, that a portion of the medical profession should decline 
to recommend their patients to the powers of Galvaniem. 
Perhaps I need not state, that I had the advice of the most 
celebrated physicians in this country; but all the medicines 
which were tried did me little or no — I believe Mr. Halse 
was as much surprised as m f and friend, when, at the ex 

tion of a week, he saw that I could walk, for he did not me 
to believe that there would be such a rapid improvement. I will 
state, that invalids are very much to blame if they do not give 


Galvaniew a trial; for, if it does ‘proba is impossible it can 
r. 


do any harm. But there is eve its : 
the time I — care, pee Lane 
sciatica, 


of 
— - in a vari f — 
a ety of cases, rheu- 
— hg asthma, and — 21 —— all hie eo were 
a ey J — their I only regret that not 
N rr 
n pocket had I done so, 
„Grone E. BIGNELL. 
“ New London Inn, Dodbrooke, I 
“ Witness to the truth of the above. G. Owen, Rector of 
Dodbrooke, near Kingsbridge, Devon.” 
Mr. Halse recommends paralytic patients resi in the 


residen 
Invalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. HALSE, of 22, 
Brunswick-square, London, for his Pamphlet on MEDICAL 
GALVANISM, which will be forwarded free on of two 
postage stamps. They will be astonished at its contents. In 
t be found the particularg of cures in cases of asthma 
rheumatism, sciatica, tic-douloureux, paralysis, spinal com- 
— headache, deficiency of nervous energy; liver complaints, 
neral debility, tion, stiff ts, sorts of nervous 
rders, &c. Mr. Halse’s of applying the galvanic 
fluid is quite free from all unpleasant sensations 
rather pleasurable than other 


m Terms, one week. The above pamphlet 
contains his Letters on Lredical Galvanism. 


SHILLING COFFEE. 


CITY TEA WAREHOUSE, 60, GRACECHURCH-STREET. 
COFFEE FOR THE 31 SHILLING PER 


Or Tiba. for 6s. 6d. 


A BBISS AND COMPANY beg: to call the 
particular attention of the public to extraordinarily 
good and cheap Coffee. Fresh Roasted every day. 


TEAS. s. d. 
Strong u, perfectly sound, and ¥ serviceable .. 3 3% 
— Got Onn on enosiant Break tTea ...... 3 4 
Pekoe Souchong Cungou ; this is a very strong, rough, 
and full flavoured wb oy et iE Ee . 
The Finest Congou Imported—rich, ripe, full, and f 
grant.. *eeeee 6 „„ „% „% „% „% „% „% „%% % % % „ r e 1 4 
— 41 eee eee 9 
Good Gunpowder, very serviceable for mixing 4 0 
Choice Gunpowder (finest).........- bees dene 885 6 0 
Abbiss and Co.’s Mixture of Four Fine Teas (Black and 
Green), a delicious Tea eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 5 0 
COFFEES. 
Choice Plantation; rich mellow flavour I 4 
Very fine ; mountain flavour..... 70 1 6 


Notice.—Two Pounds of Fine Coffee (ground hot from the 
cylinder, preserving all the fine aroma) for Haif-a-crow®, 
canister included. 

N.B.—Caution.—Beware of ve low-priced Teas. The Duty 
on eas e. ed. per Ib.; the merchant’s lowest price for 
soun dCongou is 9d. per Ilb.—Calculate the cost. 


ABBISS and COMPANY 60, Gracechurch-street. 


BRETT’S SAMPLE HAMPERS, 20s. EACH. 


! 
TW TIETH ANNUAL ANN OUNCEMEN' 
—These favourite little packages contain, as Us 
bottles of excellent SPIRITS, such as cannot be obtained —_ 
where; including one of the finest Pale Cham e Brap 2 
bottled in France, and one of the Ginger Brandy, 80 8 
recommended by the faculty. Or, at the same price. * a — 
of BRANDY ONLY, containing four bottles of Bret Brett 
roved British Cognac,” with four pint bottles of hve 

Liqueur Ginger Brandy,“ for the conveaience of priv 


tribu ° 
HENRY Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. 
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“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


CHURCH-TAXES—OUR LAST WORDS. 
THE Editor of the Scottish ational 


Magazine calls us once more into the field, in 
defence of our position on the question of ecclesi- 
astical taxes. In the present month’s number of 


that ical there appears an elaborate reply to 
the last brief article on this subject which was 
published in our columns. The pi 
given elsewhere. 

The Editor seems to think that a “journal 
which appears only once a month, must neces- 
sarily cope at a considerable disadvantage in such 
a controversy with one which appears every week.” 
We are at a loss to discern how. We had really 
imagined the disadvantage to be on our own side. 
To each of his papers we have given one reply, and 
one only. Our space is narrower than his—and 
for thought, preparation, revision, he has usually 
had at his command more weeks than we have had 
days. But the point is scarcely worth disputing. 

e have no desire to compete with our friend for 
the judgment of the public on our relative quali- 
fications for the conduct of this controversy. We 
are concerned only about conclusions on the real 
question at issue—and we hope and believe that 
his position as an opponent has not been such as 
to prevent him from making the best of his cause. 

To our inquiry whether or not civil interference 
with the order of Christ’s Church, exhibited in the 
imposition of ecclesiastical taxes, be or be not an 

ion of His authority, and if so, whether 
laws enacted, not merely in the absence, but in the 
face, of “ competent authority” ought to be obeyed, 
the Editor gives a reply arra under five dis- 
tinct heads. Of these, the first four are beside the 
mark. The fifth comes to the point—and with 
this alone is it necessary for us to deal. We have 
reprinted it entire for the benefit of our readers— 
and we beg to inform them that their careful 
perusal of it will materially aid them in estimating 
the worth or worthlessness of our reply. 

Our first object will be to substantiate all that 
we have affirmed or implied, respecting the essen- 


of it we have 


tial distinction between the two kingdoms for- 
merly adverted to by us—the spiritual kingdom 
of oar Lord, and the temporal kingdom of Queen 


Victoria. We are, indeed, not a little startled at 
the description of this distinction, by the Editor of 
the Scottish egational, as one of imagination 
rather than of fact. We had always taken it for 
granted as a Scriptural truth, that Christ claimed 
to himself a 1 “not of this world“ - claimed, 
that is, to be the sole King, Lawgiver, and Judge 
of men, in all matters pertaining to their relation- 
ship, as spiritual ae immortal beings, to the 
Supreme God. We have been wont to conclude, 
or, if the Congregational prefer, to imagine, that 
for this government of the 1 of man, there are 
competent authority, fitting laws, due rewards and 

nalties, ample powers, and specified provisions 
or both maintenance and extension, all apart from, 
and independent of, mere civil rule. We had gone 
the length of fancying, that as the 19 poor nature 
of man is distinct from the moral, and yet properly 


subordinate to it, so the subjects of temporal 
monarchs may sustain a real relationship to 


934 | secular government, secondary to, and even de- 


— upon, a higher relationship to the 
ing in Zion. We had even thought it ible, 
that the temporal authority might, y pushing its 
demands within the sphere of the spiritual, and 
claiming from men obedience in reference to affairs 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of Jesus Christ, 
expose itself to the charge of usurpation, and 
— — upon the subjects of our Lord the duty of 
refusing to recognise it in — shape. Sober- 
min Scotchmen may, perchance, ridicule all 
this as “a norie”—and the principles of duty which 
a belief of such truths involves, may be character- 
ised by the Scottish Congregational, as “ fanatical 
principles —but the Scriptural evidence upon 
which this distinction rests are not to be swept 
away by a few words of contempt. With all 
deference, we assert the distinction to be one 
taught by the Bible—and it is one, moreover, we 
venture to say, which the Editor of the Congrega- 
tional believes in—not as an assumption—not as 
an imagination—but as a veritable 

Christ, then, claims a kingdom, distinct from, 
and superior to, the kingdoms of this world. For 
the due ion and extension of this kingdom, 
He has appointed certain institutions—and for the 
maintenance of such institutions He has laid down 


certain laws—laws which His liegemen must ac- 


knowledge and obey. At this point civil govern- 
ment steps in—sets aside Christ’s laws as inefficient 
—and enacts its own, at variance, confessedly, 
with the whole spirit of the gospel. Our allega- 
tion is, that in doing this, civil government is 
leaving its own sphere for that of the spiritual 
potentate—assumes an authority exclusively His 
—overlays His ordinance by its enactments— 
claims an obedience which He has challenged as 
due only to himself—and exposes itself to the 
charge of usurpation. Let us see now our oppo- 
nents answer. 

“ Assuming it,” says he, “ to be sober truth—as- 
suming that in this sense the civil endowment of the 
Church is really a usurpation of Christ's power and 
authority—and admitting, as in this case we must 
admit, that it is the duty of every Christian to 
resist the encroachment—we have still to ask, in 
what capacity, and by what means, is this resist- 
ance to be made? In his capacity as a member of 
the spiritual community, and by purely spiritual 
weapons? or in his capacity as a citizen, and by 

tical weapons? The answer surely is, in the 
ormer capacity, and by the former weapons alone. 
How then, we oe can we 7 required to resist by 
the purely political weapon of passive resistance— 
by —— of church taxes ?” 

Stay a moment, gentle reader— before we pro- 
ceed to answer these questions, let us mark our 

ise whereabouts. It is implied in the foregoin 
citation that there is considerable difference o 
opinion between the ational and ourselves, 
as to the existence of a wide distinction between 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ, and the temporal 
kingdom of Queen Victoria. It is sugges that 
the civil endowment of the Church by the latter 
that is, the application of physical force to secure 
an income for Christ’s ministers—is not on her 

an assumption of authority vested exclusively 
in Him. No ment —.— . brought in 
support of either the implication or the — — 
chal vender will, — take them for whatever 
they may deem them to be worth. But it is ad- 
mitted, that if our views on these heads be correct, 
resistance of the encroachment becomes the duty 
of every Christian. We have now, therefore, to 
discuss the kind of resistance to be offered. 

We agree with the Cungregational that resist- 
ance to the supposed encroachment should be 
made by a Christian subject of the realm, in his 
capacity as a member of the spiritual community, 
and not in his capacity as a citizen. Indeed, our 
whole argument proceeds on this hypothesis. It 
is as a servant of God, acting from regard solely to 
spiritual relationships, recognising spiritual autho- 
rity, moved by spiritual considerations, and aiming 
at spiritual ends, that he is under obligation to 
refuse obedience in this matter to the “ powers that 


gational. 


be.” And whatever he does from such motives, 


and such motives only, he does in his capacity as a 
member of the spiritual community. o are not 
sure whether this is the precise meaning of our 


opponent but whether it be or not, he will permit 
us, we are sure, to guard unwary readers against 
being misled by the terms emp! What a man 
does, solely as the subject ist, and as one 
living under law to him—be the act in itself a 
religious or a secular one—he does in his capacity 
as a member of the spiritual community. The 
considerations by which he is swayed, and the 
object to which his act has reference, determine 
the capacity in which it is performed. As a spiri- 
tual man, he may conduct his worldly business, 
contract his worldly friendships, regulate his 
worldly recreations—none of which things are in 
themselves spiritual—and equally in virtue of his 
connexion with the kingdom of Christ, he may 
refuse payment of ecclesiastical taxes. 


Not so,” exclaims our critic,“ it is inconsistent 
for a man in his spiritual 2 en- 
croachment upon the * Christ, by any act 
ol a or by use of an tical 
weapon.” We crave the reason why. The spiritual 
element in man should command, not his spiritual 
nature only, but his whole being. Asa citizen, 
his deeds are as really under law to Christ, as in 
any other kind of relationship. Why, then, moved 
42 impulse only, and having respect ex- 

usively to spiritual ends, must he forego the use 
of political re The ment proves too 
much. If valid to prevent a Christian's non-pay- 
ment of Church-taxes, it is equally valid to forbid 
his signing a petition to Parliament for their re- 

J. The last is an act as purely political at 
east as the more passive 2 20 foudly con- 
ee = et 4 one * eae! * individual 
may be impelled to orm, sim virtue of 
his relationship to the —, . In 
his capacity as a subject of Queen Victoria, he may 
discover no reason for seeking the repeal of an 
existing statute—but in his capacity as a subject 
of a spiritual sovereign, he may deem himself 
bound to use his political rights for this purpose. 
We contend, indeed, that the political cannot over- 
rule the spiritual—but what principle of ours, or 
what casual utterance, can be made to imply that 
the spiritual cannot and ought not overrule the 
political? 

Well then, swayed by motives derived solely 
from their connexion with the om of Christ, 
men may use political means to resist the en- 
croachment of civil governments upon that 
vince of rule which our claims as alinsly 


hisown. What kind of resistance, we should 
that be? Human law says do“ ian 
in his capacity as a member of the s com- 


munity says “resist.” What between these an- 
tagonistic influences is to be the act of the citizen ? 
There is a command on the one hand—there is, on 
the other, a repudiation of the right to command. 
How is it possible for the man to reconcile his 
duty as a citizen with his obligations as a Chris- 
tian? We will give the answer in the language 
of another, whose clear views on this subject we 
submit to the studious reflection of the Congre- 
“He can comply with both these con- 
ditions, only by pursuing one course—namely, by 
peacefully submitting to the penalty of the law, 
while he resolutely and conscientiously decline 
to follow its prescription.” 

We have thus attempted to defend our main 
position from the logical assault made upon it. 
The supposed double-citizenship of Lord Brougham 
illustrates nothing more than obvious impossi- 
bility, everywhere recognised, of a man bearing 
true allegiance to two earthly potentates. The 
inference drawn from it we have already disposed 
of. Spite of the peril of which our contemporary 
forewarns us, spite of the charge he brings against 
us of mixing things sacred with things civil—we 
deliberately advance it as our belief, that all the 
means which belong to a man only as a member 
of the civil community are his to employ “in his 
spiritual capacity —his knowledge, his social in- 


fluence, his voice, his vote, his | pes of passive 
resistance—all of them are and ought to be at 


»- 
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che call and service of the inner man, who knows 
no governor but Christ, no law but the Bible, no 
end but the honour of his Master. To affirm that 
he has no right to make these means subservient 
to his convictions as a ber of Christ s kingdom, 
is to affirm that there 10 one t department of 
life from which religton must be excluded as an 
intruder—in which conseience has no authority 
and in regard to which the Christian, as such, 
must cease to be, All we can say is that we have 
not so read the New Testament—and we have 
that confidence in our opponent to believe that 
neither has he. We fear he has not well weighed 
the legitimate consequences of his own argument. 
Be this as it may, we can most unfeignedly assure 
him that he mistakes our disposition, if he 
imagines that we can derive aught but pain from 
the exposure of the unsoundness of his case, and 
that to hail him as an able and courageous fellow- 
workman is infinitely more agreeable to us, as we 
think we — more — once proved, than — 
ire, as he supposes we do, to the reputation o 
71 terrible antagonist,“ or to meet and — 
as we think we have done, an argument more 
ingenious than solid. N 


TEACHING BY PICTURES. 


Ir is matter for surprise, that philanthropists 
and reformers have availed themselves to so 
limited an extent, for the instruction of mankind, 
of an agency so potent in riveting attention, and 
in moving the s thies, as that supplied by the 
brash or pencil of the artist. An instance, here 
and there, of a successful appeal to the moral 
instincts of humanity, in favour of some leading 
movement of the times, through the medium of 
epee representation, may per be recollected 

y most—but asa teacher of high truths, social, 
litical, or ecclesiastical, painting has but rarely 
n employed. To what cause, or combination 
of causes, the fact is to be ascribed, it is not our 
present purpose to inquire. Assuredly, the agency 
is not one which any intelligent man would con- 
sign to neglect on account of its weakness. A 
good picture is amongst the most eloquent of 
pleaders. It tells a story to which most men love 
to listen. It furnishes arguments against which 
few minds are —and it imprints upon the 
heart lessons which no subsequent events can 
easily efface. It is a better, because a more 
popular, vehicle of truth than poetry—and it 
lides into the soul, warm as well as t, like a 
— from the orb of day. 


It was not, therefore, without a glow of glad- 
ness, that we saw some time since an adve 
ment, informing the public of Mr. C. Gilpin’s 
intention to publish three “ Illustrations of a State- 
church.” He has redeemed his pledge, and the 
pictures are now before us. They are noble prints 
—every way worthy of the lessons they are de- 
signed to teach. t the artist has worked con 
amore, avers oe of his productions may be taken 
as proof, His treatment of the subjects selected 
by him, evinces a masterly skill in “ holding, as 
*twere, the mirror up to nature.” All is striking, 
but without eration. The scenes depicted, 
full of reality and pathos, exhibit a naturalness of 
air which makes you fancy you must, at some time 
or other, have witnessed them. The pictures are 
not sarcastic, nor bitter, nor even indignant, in 
conception or tone—but they are sober, somewhat 
plaintive, and forcibly suggestive to the better 
feelings of our common humanity. They whisper 
to no unworthy passion of our nature—but they 
noiselessly approach the heart on its kindlier side, 
and ask with mild uasiveness, ‘‘Can this in- 
deed be right ?” e spirit which pervades and 
animates them is the spirit of purity, which re- 

ves ** in gentle but severe accents—and 
ew, we look upon these “ illustra- 
tions without being conscious of an inward desire, 
that a system which gives birth to such events may 
speedily come to a peaceful close. 

The illustrations arethree. 1. “ Zhe State-church 
at war with Nature ; or the priest refusing to bury 
an unbaptized child.” 2. “ Zhe State-church at war 


with ence ; or the priests’ police seizing for 
churoh a. 3. * The State urch 0 war * 
charity ; or the priest refusing to give alms to the 
widow because Re is a Dissenter.” A minute 
description of these pictures we shall not attempt. 
To be appreciated, they must be seen—nay, studied 
—and, as they are remarkably cheap, we feel 
satisfied, they will speak from the walls of very 
many of our friends. For educational power, we 
will back them against a host of “ books for the 
young —and our children will learn nothing from 
them but dislike of intolerance, respect for sincere 
religious conviction, and salutary scepticism as to 
the soundness of a system which prompts priestism 


to set office above humanity, and to extinguish 


natural sympathies by puerile assumptions. 

We feel some delicacy, for the artist’s sake, in 
alluding to the most gratifying fact connected with 
these “ illustrations.” We know he will be pained 
by our publication of it—but it is so characteristic of 
the deep sincerity with which he has laboured in 

is cause, that we cannot in justice withhold it. 


The proceeds of these prints—80 far as he, Mr. 


Anelay, the artist, is concerned—namely, a hun- 
dred pounds,—he has munificently contributed to 
the funds of the British Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation. The fact needs no comment—but it sup- 

lies the very best comment on the pictures he 

as produced. In all the imitative arts, the earnest 
soul will make the most successful workman. The 
glowing light within furnishes the best interpre- 
tative power of the scenes without. 


THE ANTISTATECHUROH. 
MOVEMENT. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


An Anti-state-church meeting was held on Thurs- 
day night, Nov. 23, in the Town Hall, which was 
quite filled. The Rev. H. Toller was called to the 
chair, and in his preliminary remarks gave a descrip- 
tion of the society, the object it had in view, and the 
means employed to accomplish that object. 

The Rev. F. Istir, of Kibworth, moved the first 
resolution, as follows :— 


That this meeting, regarding the union between the Church 
and State, as it exists in this country, to be wrong in principle 
and injurious in its tendencies, cordially rejoices in the success 
which has attended the operations of the Anti-state-church As- 
sociation, and trusts that its objects will speedily be accom- 


plished. 
J. H. Trxuett, Esq., of Norwich, one of the de- 
putation, seconded the resolution. He entered into 
a number of interesting particulars connected with 
the history of the State Church, and the various 
changes which have taken place in the holding of 
Church property. He also went through the whole 
performance of electing a bishop in a manner which 
caused much laughter; after which he read a pas- 
sage from Wickliffe, to show that that eminent re- 
former felt the evil of the Church being bound to 
the State; and after ref to the new reforma- 
tion in Germany, he resumed his seat amidst loud 
applause. 
J. Goven, of Clipstone, moved the second 
resolution :— 
That this meeting 


the endowment of the Popish 
pries invol „ as it does, the extension of the State- 
church principle, with the utmost disapprobation, and hopes 
that, if attempted, it will meet with the strenuous and success- 
ful opposition of all the friends of civil and religious liberty. 
Mr. MiarL seconded the resolution. In alluding 
to the warm reception given him, he said he was not 
quite sure that every one would soon make a friendly 
acquaintance with him, for he was in the south of 
Wales a short time ago, when a friend of his asked 
a minister to allow (Mr, M.) to deliver a lecture 
in his chapel. But the minister said, No: he would 
sooner see his Satanic majesty in the pulpit! He 
(Mr. M.) did not know that he was such a violent 
person, but he su it was the cause he advo- 
cated ; people were led too much by hearsay, instead 
of judging for themselves. He then proceeded to 
expose the character of the anticipated measure, and 
concluded by urging the audience to procure votes, 
that they might send good men and true to represent 
them in Parliament. Votes of thanks were then 
given to the deputation and the Chairman, which 
were acknowledged, and the meeting broke up. 


DERBY. 


(Abridged from the Derby Reporter. ) 

On Tuesday, November 28th, the Lecture-hall, 
Derby, was crowded with persons of all classes, and 
almost every shade of religious opinion, to hear ad- 
dresses from George Thompson, Esq., M. P. for the 
Tower Hamlets, and the Rev. J. Burnet, from Lon- 
don, in ition to the connexion of the Church 
with the State, and the endowment of any religious 
denomination whatever. The Rev. James Gawthorn 
was voted to the chair. 

The CuairMan, in referring to the Irish measure, 
said that he could not join in the No-Popery cry of 
those who think it hard that Protestants should be 
taxed to support Popery, while they insist on taxing 
Papists to support Protestantism. The Minister 
would snap his fingers at the petitions against the 
measure of those who asked Government money for 
themselves. The Education Bill proposed to give 

ublic money to teach the doctrines and practices of 
— in schools, and you encouraged us in that 
case. We now pro to give public money to 
teach the same doctrines and practices in churches ; 
if the one be right, the other cannot be wrong. It 
was a delusion, too, to suppose that the priests 
would not accept the endowment, 

Mr. Srurceon briefly proposed the first resolu- 

tion, to the effect that a State-church is unscriptural, 
injurious to religion, and obstructive of political 
rights; which was seconded by , 
e Rev. J. Burnet, who, in referring to the un- 
scriptural character of the Establishment, reviewed 
the arguments adduced from the Old Tcstament. 
He also insisted that tithes were the property of the 
people. ‘The clergyman had only a life interest, and 
therefore, instead of property, he had only a pension, 
and perhaps the best way would be to let clerical 
pensioners die off, and then determine not to pay 
any more. He afterwards discussed the propriety of 
endowing the Roman Catholic priests, at some 
length, and, at the conclusion of his speech, after 
the Chairman had invited any one who differed to 
speak on the resolution, it was carried nem. con. 

Rev. J. Consin moved a resolution declaratory of 
feelings of the strongest antipathy to any measure 
for endowing the Roman Catholic priests. Alludin 
to the declarations already made against the proposa 
in different parts of the country, he said that both their 
members, who had been applied to, would vote 
against it, and one of them would also speak ~ ape 

cs O 


it as an infringement on the sacred princip 


justice, liberty, and religion [cheers]. He then 
made a very spirited reply to the appeal of the 
Derby Protestant and Operative Association to give 
up their voluntary struggle, to join in staying the 


progress of Popery. 
Rev. Dr. PART fo and showed that the 
its intended purpose. 


measure would fail to 
The resolution was then carried, and after 

Mr. Sravewson had moved a resolution, on the 
duty of Anti-state-churchmen, 3 

moras THomPsox, „M. P., who had just 
arrived by the train from seconded it in a 
lengthened speech, and cofidlad 1— 

Be up, then, and doing—quit yourselves like men. 
To all who hear me, I would say, study this question. 
Patriot, politician, Churchman, Dissenter, study this 
question! Tax-payers or tax-consumers, study this 
question! Dissenter! know why you are what you call 
— — Churchman! know why you adhere to esta - 

lishments. Be ready to give a reason for your noncon- 
3 or your preference for establishments. Pursue 
the subject — and thoroughly. Learn the true 
meaning of the word Church. Study the history of esta- 
blished religions. Define, in the light of reason, com- 
mon sense, and philosophy, the true functions, design, 

I 
t 


and ends, of human governments. Study imparti 
and liberally the rights of 2 fellow-men, in 
of that divine precept, ‘‘ All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.”’ 
Above all, learn what religion is, in its source, its 
essence, its nature, its d „its effects; and what are 
the legitimate means by which that which is really pure 
and undefiled religion may be advaneed throughout the 
world. I have no fear of the issue. Let this be done, 
and we shall see all who truly love Christianity standing 
around the Establishment in which she has been en- 
tombed—not dead, but er hear the voice 
which shall proclaim, Loose her, and let her come 
forth to her high destiny of swaying a tre of love and 
peace over a free and regenerated world.“ he hon, 
gentleman resumed his seat amidst reiterated cheers. } 
The resolution was carried nem. con., and a vote of 
thanks passed to the deputation, amidst loud cheers; 
after thanks were given to the Chairman, this large 
and important meeting separated. 


MEETING AT NOTTINGHAM.—OPPOSITION 
BY THE CLERGY. 
(Abridged from the Nottingham Review.) 

A public meeting, called for the purpose of allow- 
ing the friends of the Anti-state-church Association 
in Nottingham to listen to G. Thompson, 7 
M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, and the Rev. J. 
Burnet, was held in the Exchange Hall, last Wed- 


y evening. 

In addition to W. Felkin, Esq., our esteemed 
townsman (who occupied the chair,) and Messrs. 
Thompson and Burnet, the deputation, the plat- 
form supported many of the principal Dissenting 
ministers and laymen of the town; while the bod 
of the hall was densely packed with persons of bo 
sexes, many of whom were of the first respectability. 

The Rev. J. Grt3srt, who moved —— affirm- 
ing legislation by civil governments directly affec 
religion, to be —— to Scripture, and — 
fraught with injustice, said, —It was somewhat more 
than forty years since he was a member of the Esta- 
blishment; and he did not leave with pleasure, but 
with feelings of sorrow and regret. In reviewing that 


question during those forty years, he might state with 
truth that he had neglected no opport ty of observ- 
ing, studying, and considering the reasons that could 


be advanced on the other side ; but during the whole 
of that time, such investigations had not at all con- 
vinced him that he was wrong. His convictions 
still were that an alliance of Church with State was 
a great evil. 

Geores Tompson, Esq., M. P., was greeted with 
loud cheers on rising to second the resolution. 
Alluding to recent events on the continent, he said 
that, ing allowance for excesses, not forgetting 
that physical revolutions are incompatible with any 
cause that professes to be a good one, we cannot but 
rejoice in i protests monarchical 
tyranny—([u of mingled and cheers]! 
and hope fervently that the general result and issue 
of the whole may be, the entire liberation of men in 
these countries from civil and political bondage; 
and, sir, I am not without hope that we shall benefit, 
in common with other nations, by the es that 
are being made. [Some one here exclaimed, ‘‘ We 
hope not, we hope not! A brief uproar was 
the result, composed of cries of bravo! with 
noises of disapprobation and shouts of Turn him 
out!“ while the excited individual who was 
the object of these exclamations, iring from 
every pore, cried out frantically, in allusion to 
Mr. Thompson, —“ A man that can gloat over a 
whole continent but failed to complete 
the sentence, being apparently overwhelmed by his 
own feelings, and the noise of the assembl 
which he had disturbed. The Chairman exer 
himself to restore order, and after a short time 
succeeded in so doing, and Mr. Thompson re- 
sumed.] In the course of his speech he referred to 
the duty of studying the question, and acting on their 
convictions. 

Are you a Nonconformist ? Be I give a reason 
why you area Nonconformist. And if you find your 
feet upon a rock, and are not ashamed of your 2 
and desire to see them carried out until they shall be 
recognised by the country universally, why, then, let 
your own conviction suggest your imperative duty to 
cou or like a man with a protest against Esta- 
blishments. [Cheers, with a slight accompaniment of 
hisses.) If there be any Churchmen here, let them be 
ready and willing to give us a reason why they support 
Estiblishments. [Cheers, with accompaniment as be. 
fore.] If there is one gentleman who will do it, I shall 
esteem it a favour if he will take - | place. [Renewed 
outery.} I, sir, am ready to sit here twelve 


to-night, or twelve to-morrow, to hear him. (Laughter, 


— — - 


mica’ RED 


The Wonconformiss. 
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* 


— i, 
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and applause]. You cannot have an establishment 
without injustice—without compulsion—{cheers and 
hisses ]|—without physical force. endous applause, 
by which all at at expressing disapproba were 
88 1 71 ee ge say ‘‘ No“ to — 

question. w your courage to the 
8 ; and the next — the tax-collec- 
tor comes round for your church-rates, refuse to 


pay them. What follows? The confiscation of your 
goods and chattels. Screw your courage , and 
resist the man that comes to distrain. t are you 


then? A rebel and a criminal in the eye of the law; 
and you db aot merely 174 our 2 and chattels, but 
ou lose your liberty. “ 2 * uproar. y; 
— the revenues of the Church would —— enough 
without the man with his ink-bottle at his button- ; 
backed by the magistrate who can a con- 
stabulary, and with a standing-army ever ready, though 
out of sight, to come in as t d 


last resort, and compel 
the reluctant Dissenter to pay. 


He afterwards referred to the Church property 
question. 


What do you mean to do with the property? We 
first say, that whatever is private property we regard as 
such. [Hear, hear. life-interests we leave un- 
touched; but that which is purely national and public, 
we say the State ought to resume :—[The Rev. J. W. 
Butler, of the Free Grammar School: Specify it.“ 
And having resumed it, ought to apply it to pur 
embracing the benefit of all, and solely secular. Thus 
we dis in brief of the property part of the question. 

Mr. Butler again cried: “ 3 it.“ ] Specify what? 
Mr. Butler: The public and private property.“ 
hat do you mean? Tell us what you claim as private 
property, and I will tell you, if I can, whether I regard 


it as such. Butler: Tell us what you want: 
a e chairman, who exhorted Mr. Butler 

— — the speaker had done, and he should be 
eard. 


concluded a long and most power- 
„ which was received with immense 
ch „ and some interruptions, and sat down 
amid prolonged applause. 


The Rev. W. Ciementson, incumbent of Kimber- 
ley, in this county, rose to speak, and was received 
we loud pase He delivered :o lone — 
amid v t interruptions, whi e endu 
with — fortitude, folding his arms d la Napoleon 
at Elba, and looking very grand. His arguments 
were of the mustiest description; such as, for in- 
stance, the right divine of kings ; the duty of passive 
obedience of subjects to their rulers, however bad; 
the paternal responsibilities of royalty, binding it to 
order and control the religious instruction of its 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Clement- 
son, who displayed considerable courage, and whose 
manly conduct won him that consideration and ap- 
E on the part of the majority of the assem- 

ly of which his mode of reasoning would otherwise 
have altogether deprived him, complained of the 
Anti-state-church Association, in that, because the 
vessel of the Church was encrusted with rust and 
dirt, instead of clearing off the rust, they wished to 
dash the vessel into a thousand pieces. If an esta- 
blishment (said Mr. Clementson) were evil, and 
only evil,“ why did God ordain one among the 
Jews ?—this was making the Divine Being 2 to 
have committed evil. To prove his case, Mr. Cle- 
mentson read several texts, which, however, by the 
majority of the audience, were viewed as knives 
with which Mr. Clementson was rapidly committing 
suicide; as when he said that all the kings of the 
earth should fall down before the Saviour, on hear- 
ing which a shout of delight arose from the t 
majority in the body of the hall, who hailed the 
‘‘ falling down” of kings as a very different thing 
from the patronizing and upholding of one sect of 
the church by royalty. Mr. Clementson also adduced 
the opinion of Matthew Henry, which stated the 
Church of England to be “a national blessing.“ His 
speech was o ＋ a stop to for several minutes, 
and the efforts of the Chairman were ezerted in 
vain to restore order. On one occasion he requested 
Mr. Clementson to give over reading the long ex- 


tracts which he continued to press upon the meeting, 
but Mr. Clementson re to comply. At last 
the Chairman, on the un ing that th 


allowed Mr. Clementson to go on, depri 
Burnet’s friends of the address, on purpose to 
which they had fetched him from so great a dis- 
tance, and at some 2 Mr. Clementson con- 
tinu ed his remarks the time had, within a few 
minutes, arrived when, by mutual consent, the 
meeting was to be adjourned; thus securing that 
disappointment, on the score of Mr. Burnet's speech, 
which it seemed to be his un us intention to 
obtain. At the conclusion of his obstructive efforts 
he was succeeded by 

The Rev. W. Burien, who rose to vindicate him- 
self as to the interruption of Mr. Thompson, for 
which he had been reproved by the Chairman. 

Mr. Ciementson having moved, and Mr. W. 
Walon seconded, as an amendment, 
ae the Church of — — is 4 — on 

8 

— ond —— of t 21 ur — in 
seeking its overthrow; 
the Chairman put it to the meeting, which rejected 
it by a majority of at least five toone. The original 
motion was then put, and triumphantly adopted. 

The Rev. J. Burnet read a resolution one the 

roposal to take the Irish Roman Catholic priest- 
hood into the pay of the State, which ALDERMAN 
Hersert seconded, and it was carried unanimously, 
the o ition not knowing whether to hold 
up their hands for it or not, through the neglect of 
their leaders to give any signal for their guidance, 
Perceiving this when it was too late, Mr. CLEMENT- 
son endeavoured, after the thing had been put to the 
vote, to move an amendment, but this, of course, 
was not allowed. 


e dis- 
cussion was to be continued on succeeding — 
ver 


Mr. Ponrnn, of Northampton, and the Rev. T. 
Mitts, of this town, moved a resolution, expressing 
satisfaction at the active operation of the Anti-state- 
church Association ; and this having been carried, 

Mr. Burner challenged Mr. Clementson to meet 
him as many nights as he pleased in public discus- 
sion, offering to forego an engagement at Leicester, 
the following evening, for the purpose. Mr. Clement- 
son, however, not —— bong: of the looks of his 
antagonist, and thinki too big a boy for his 
fists, to meddle with him, hung fire in a decided 
manner; on which, Mr. Tuompson, though un- 
skilled in theological controversies, Mr. 
Clementson to meet himself when and where he 
5 During the consideration of this by Mr. 

r (who ire, pert a laudible anxiety to 
get out of the scra ible), 

A vote of thanks to the C irman was unani- 
mously accorded, and suitabl ro ee to, At 
the close of the meeting, which did not take place 
till after half-past ten o’clock, the Chairman an- 
nounced that Mr. Clementson had declined the 
contest. 


LEICESTER. 
(Abridged from the Leicester Mercury.) 

The meeting of the Anti-state-church Association 
took place on Thursday last, in the Theatre, which 
was very numerously attended ; and notwithstanding 
the place was so unusual a one for meetings of this 
description, it was nevertheless found to be very 
commodious and comfortable both for the speakers 
and the audience. } 

Among the company in the boxes and on the stage 
we noticed, William Biggs, Esq., the Mayor; Rev. 
G. e, LL. D.; Rev. J. Burnet, Rev. J. Wallis, 
Rev. J. Barnett, Mr. 8. Grundy, Mr. J. Cripps, Mr. 
W. Baines, Rev. G. Miall, Rev. J. P. Mu Rev. 
J. Smedmore, Mr. C. Billson, Mr. Winks, &c. 

Mr. W. Barnes was called upon to take the chair, 
and, in commencing, said that it was his painful 
duty to announce the unavoidable absence of several 
— — who had intended to be present. Firat, of 

George Thompson, not, however, from any in- 
di on his part, for he had only within these 
few days attended meetings of their Association at 
Birmingham, Derby, and Nottingham (only last 
night). Next, he to read a letter from their 
esteemed representative, Mr. John Ellis, M.P., who 
had fully intended to be present, and who was well 
known to be favourable to their movement. He had 
also to announce the equally unavoidable absence of 
their other worthy member, Mr. Harris, who was 
detained in London by business of an important na- 
ture, but who was known to be favourable to the 
opinions advocated by the members of this Associa- 
tion [hear, hear}. 

The Rev. G. Mratt moved, That, in the judg- 
ment of this meeting, the maintenance of religion is 
a duty devolving, not on the Government, but on 
the various religious communities ; and that the re- 
sult of the opposite principle is to be seen in the 
secularity and corruption of Church establishments 
—their slavish submission to the civil ap Soy 
their oppressive influence on the people at large.“ 
He proceeded to support this resolution at great 
length, asking when and how the idea of a State 
Church first arose, and showing what was its opera- 
tion? Was its author God? No. Or Christ? No. 
Or the Apostles? Notso. It was the civil govern- 
ment, which thus sought to obtain the sway over the 
mind of man; and wherever religion had been thus 
brought into the pay of the State, there had the 
mind of man been brought into a state of slavish sub- 
jection. With this untoward state of things, the 
rev. gentleman then energetically contrasted the 
effect of religion as based upon the . princi- 
3238 The motion was then carried unani- 
m : K 

The Rev. J. Burnet was then called upon to move 
the second resolution, which ran thus :— 

That while all s involving the of the Sts 
any — — are alike 122 * 
peculiar and repulsive inconsistency attaches to the p 

nerally supposed to be contemplated by her Majesty's 

ernment for the endowment of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland, inasmuch as such a course would involve, in prin- 
ciple, the extension of State support to the extremest forms of 
— and would be equivalent to the enactment of national 
This resolution Mr. Burnet proceeded to support in 
a 122 in which force of argument and iness 
and humour of illustration fairly struggl 
mastery, but of which it is utterly impossible for us 
to give even an outline, owing to the late period of 
the week at which the meeting was d. The 
speech itself was nearly an hour in duration; yet 
never once did the interest of the auditory flag. 
Even an Episcopalian, had he been present, must 
have acknowledged the clever manner in which the 
rev. speaker directed the fire of his mixed battery of 
small and large guns against the continuance of the 
connexion of Church and State. 

Mr. E. S. Exuis seconded the motion, which was 
carricd unanimously. 

Mr. J. F. Winxs moved the third resolution :— 

That it is the opinion of this meeting that, from the first in- 
stitution of the British Anti-state-church Association, the most 
striking sigus of the times have conspired to augur its success; 
that the excesses and corruptions of the Established Church, no 
less than the peaceful and temperate measures which the 
Association has „ have commended it to the widenin 
and cordial sym y of the public; and that a patient an 
resolute perseverance in the same measures must achieve its 
ultimate and complete success. 


He observed, after referring to the Free-trade move- 
ment as having led the way, that he thought this 
great question received its first start before the for- 
mation of the Anti-state-church Association—even 


himself (hear, hear]. 
of 


, He looked upon the church- 
rate prosecutions Child, 


Messrs. Baines, 


ptoral, à their enforcement in td 
Ac 


for the | P 


927 
, as ha — 


Th ving exercised a powerful ; 
mentality in leading to the formation of 22 


state- church Association (hear, hear). 

The Rev. T. Mays, Ww seconded the 
motion, and practically his observations in 
su of volun ple, by stating that 
he had left the Church of England twenty- 


(applause). 

@CHATRMAN then said he had a 
perform—in reading a letter of apology from a gentle- 
man who had not wi 


proved his val of the principles of the 
Anti-state-church Association—he need scarce! 

say he meant Richard Gardner, Esq., one of the 
late Members for this borough 14 The 
Chairman then read the following letter from Mr. 


Gardner :— 
“ 130, Piccadilly, London, November 30, 
“My dear Sir,—I greatly to have to request you to 


rene I hoped to be with to 
the last, — I have been unwell ook aa m velar to 
town on Monday. 


I feel m quite in- 


that 

will be resisted by your Association, and by all hom 

have influence, ped right principles. I poe that Tho 

will take their stand upon the general ground 

ä —— . f mepeon 

u theological an 1 te Roman 

ticular. We cannot, I think, take the latter 2. 1 

putting weapons into the hands of our enemies, to 
political 
Lale 

be 10 


ciple. 1 ect 
because I believe that 


Church, not because I am a Protestant (that would 
answer in a question of State policy), but 

State endowments to religion and liberty, and 
RicHarD GARDNerR.” 


al. are 
I therefore decline to add another. 
The Rev. J. Sumpmorz, in moving a vote of 
pressed 


“Yours faithfully, 
thanks to the deputation from London, ex 
his deep regret at the unexpected absence of Mr 
Gardner, who, he hoped, would ere long again be 
the representative of this borough,—and wha, if he 
erred not, was destined to eo ee et 


on the political stage of this country [ 
applause}. , 

he Rev. J. P. Munauxt, in seconding the 
tion, ex nap Do pleasure * had den 
evening from observing among the audience William 
Biggs, Esq., the Mayor. It frequently happened 
that when gentlemen were chosen to the civi 
chair, they felt bound to keep their opinions 
abeyance during their term of office; but in the 
presence of the present mayor of Leicester, he 
thought he perceived an avowal that that gentleman 
sanctioned the principles on which this lation 
was founded [hear, hear]. 

The motion was carried unanimously; and Mr. 
Burnet, to whom the motion had special reference, 
acknowledged the compliment in a short address, as 
terse and humorous as his first speech was. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman having been 
moved by Mr. Mursell, and seconded by Mr. Swain, 
Mr. — * briefly returned thanks, and the assembly 
separated. 

iit is due to Mr, Gardner to state that he ex- 
pected up to a late hour to be able to be present, 
and that when he found he could not, he sent off 
a special messenger from London by express. | 


BIN INoHAM.—0On Thursday evening last, John 
1 Eeq., B. A., delivered a most in 
lecture in Cannon-street Chapel, the subject being, 
“No Scriptural Authority for Com Exactions 
in support of Religion, with a B Sketch of the 
Origin and Nature of Church Property.” The 
lecturer very ably discussed the merits of eerie 
ism, proving from Old Testament history, that 
„ tithes there referred to were the free-will offer- 
ings of the people, exacted by no compulsion what- 
ever, and thus no ent in su of 
oi vil 
power. y two 

ours in delivery, was listened to with marked 
attention ; a spirit of inquiry, as to the real merits of 
this great question „was very manifest ; 
and we confidently that the Dissenters of Bir- 
mingham will, on uestion, think for them- 


selves, unfettered b vate influence or 
udices, and thus "establish the validity of thee 


claim in calling themselves Nonconformists.—From a 
Correspondent, 


BarweenortH.—Town Hatt REFUSED BY THE 
Mayor ron a Pustic Meztino.—The friends of reli- 
Kugel . in 2 . recently a John 

ingsley, „to deliver a lecture on pro 
— -. the Roman Catholics in Ir : 
Friday evening, the lst inst., was appointed for the 
meeting. The Mayor of the town, J. E. Newall, 
Esq., was applied to for the use of the Town Hall. 


To this request he at first acceded; but upon find- 
ing, from the bills announcing the meeting, that Mr. 
Kingsley came as a deputation from the British 


Anti-state-church Association, he immediately with- 
drew his consent, alleging as an excuse that he was 
not aware of the precise object of the meeting when 
he promised the and at a subsequent interview 
with him declared that the oath he had taken when 
entering the corporation entirely precluded him from 
allowing the Town Hall to be used for such a pur- 
pose! All remonstrances with him were ineffectual, 
and, though payment was offered for the use of the 
room, it was still refused. As this hall is the only 

ublic room in the town where the meeting could be 
held, this determined opposition on the part of the 
Mayor, was evidently an effort to put @ stop to — 
l 5 


in this town, and in the person of their Chairman 
| 


. and prevent any discussion upon 
and ject. We are happy to say that his hopes have 


been 


— — — 


— 


She Nontontormtst. 


Mr. Clarke “ten 
. eee onan 72 


Minister thought it no violation of the oath he took 
as a member of the to introduce a mea- 
sure for the establishment of Catholicism, and if our 
2 908 * —— 2 as not- 
wi oath as so an con- 
Scien elt the Church of England as its defender 
and head, then surely our Mayor's conscience need 
him from allo the use 
of the Town Hall for discussin e ques- 
tion.“ Mr. Kingsley followed, and commenced 
by stating that “had that meeting been convened 
for the —— of opposi the endowment 
of Popery use it was idolatrous and damnable 
heresy, then would the Mayor have felt no scruple 
about granting the use of the Town-hall; but be- 
n dines. Lr 
ments, ve of the r of an 
party, then, 1 must we be shut out from the 
blic hall, and driven to find a room where we can. 
r. ed, in a speech of an hour and 
half’s length, which was listened to throughout with 
the t interest, to expose the evils of a Church 
E 
very 1 poin out the 
motive by which our Government is actuated in 


—— to endow the Roman Catholic Church, 
concluded by inviting the meeting to unite in 

tic on to the measure. The unjust 
and conduct of the Mayor, in refusing the 
use of the Town-hall, has had (as is ever the case 
effect to that 


be something g 
examination, and which its su are 80 
anzious to prevent being brought the public. 
Yorx.—The month] of the members 
and friends of the Bri Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation, resident in this city, was held in the saloon 
of the Lecture-hall, on Wednesday evening last. 
Mr. Watkinson occupied the chair, and after the 
transaction of the usual business, introduced Wm. 
Ross, Esq., who delivered a brilliant and eloquent 
lecture, on The Social, Moral, and Political Influ- 
ence of the Church Establishment. The audience, 
which was numerous and highly respectable, testi- 
fied their gratification at the high intellectual treat 
by repeated rounds of applause. Mr. Shillito pro- 
mt Bor vote of thanks, which was passed with 
acclamation. 


Baritisu ANTI-8TATE-CHURCH AssoctaTion.—The 
monthly meeting of the Association takes place on 
Friday, at the Manor Rooms (formerly the Mer- 
maid), Hackney. We hear that, in consequence of 
the increased probability that the Ministry will bring 
forward a measure for the endowment of the Romish 

the AI — 2 —_— — 
public meetings e metropolis, in tion to 
those already announced. The first of these is to 
take place at the Rosemary-branch, Peckham, on 
the 20th inst. Lectures also will be delivered by 
Mr. Kingsley in and around London. This week, 
the Rev. T. A. Wheeler and Mr. ‘Tillett, of Norwich, 
are r at Swaffham, Neeton, 
Downham, n, other in Norfolk. 
Mr. Ebenezer Clarke visite Brill, Thame, Crendon, 
and the neighbouring places; and Mr. Kingsley is 
in various towns and villages in North- 


CHURCH TAXES. 

(From the Scottish Congregational Magazine.) 

We see no ground, therefore, in any thing yet 
stated, for the assertion that it is our duty to refuse 
payment of ecclesiastical taxes. But, as already in- 

those who speak of the establishment of 

religion by the civil power, as an act of usurpation, 
bly mean more by this than we have above 
stated. Judging from the reasoning of the Noncon- 
ist in article, we infer that they intend the 
term to convey some such idea as the following :— 
The om of Christ, or his church, is one State 
by its own laws and ruled by its own 
sovereign ; and the British empire is another State, 
verned and ruled also by laws and a sovereign of 
tsown. These two are quite distinct, the one from 
the other; as much soas France and Britain: hence 
for the rulers of the latter to enact laws for the 
former, is an act of usurpation which every true 
subject of Christ should resist to the uttermost. 
Such we take to be their meaning, and to us who 
are not endowed with any powers of imagination, 
but are obliged to look at things under their most 
— — all this appears little better than 
rhe extra vagance — what sober- minded Scotch- 
men call a norie. But assuming it to be sober truth 
—assuming that in this sense the civil endowment 
of the church is really a usurpation of Christ's 
power and authority—and admit 7 as in this case 
we must admit, that it is the duty of every Christian 
to resist the encroachment, we have still to ask, in 


what capacity and by what means is this resistance 


to be made? In his ity as a member of the 
spiritual community, by purely spiritual wea- 
pons ? or in his capacity as a citizen, by political 
weapons? The answer surely is, in the former 
capacity, and by the former weapons alone. How 
then, we ask, can we be required, as the Noncon- 
formist — friends say we are, 2 
purely weapon of passive resistance, 
non-payment of church-taxes? Unless they 2 
answer this, they stand convicted eyen on their own 
fanatical principles, of unjustifiable disobedience to 
the powers that are ordained of God. 

Suppose Lord Brougham had succeeded in his 
wish to be recognised as a citizen of France as well 
as of Eugland; and suppose that the Government of 
France were to attempt to maintain a — of troops 
in this country, for the preservation, professedly, of 
order in the community, and that this was viewed 
by all true Britons as an act of usurpation on 
the of the foreign power: what, in such a case, 
would it become Lord Brougham, a citizen of both 
countries, to do? Obviously, as a citizen of Britain, 
he would be bound to use all his British influence 
and means to repel the intruder; but would he, as 
a citizen of France, be justified in refusing to pay a 
tax levied on his French estate for the supportof the 
intrusion? We trow not. Were such a thing to 
be attempted, a sound moralist would say to him, 
„My Lord, as a British subject you may do what 
you please in this matter, but so long as you 
are a subject of France, you must not use — 
which you have in that capacity, to serve British 
interests, and oppose those of France. Now, 
something like this is the case of a man belonging at 
once to a temporal and to the spiritual kingdom ; if 
the former encroach upon the latter, he may, in his 
spiritual A resist the attempt; but he has no 
right to t it dy means which belong to him only 
as a member of the civil community. This is, in fact, 
just that very mixing of things sacred with thin 
civil, which he professes so loudly to condemn 
State-churchism ; and though he may do it with 
the most conscientious motives, we would have him 
seriously to reflect whether there may not be some 
danger of the Master eying to him, Who hath re- 
quired this at thy hand! 


SECESSION OF THE HON. AND REV. 
BAPTIST NOEL. 


The secession of this gentleman from the Estab- 
lishment is now — all doubt, he havi 

ublicly announced it. On Wednesday, at the us 

ednesday evening’s service at St. John's 
Bedford-row, where Mr. Noel has officiated for the 
last twenty-six years, the rev. gentleman selected 
for his text, Rev. i. 5, 6; and then proceeded as 
follows: 

My dear Christian brethren,— Many of you have heard 
that, as the result of opinions deliberately formed, which 
I know not how to alter, and the force of conviction 
which I am not permitted to resist, I have been obliged 
to announce my intention of leaving this congregation, 
where I have ministered for so long a period with com- 
fort and satisfaction to myself, if not with profit to others. 
Since I addressed you last, I have seen my diocesan, 
and he considers it to be his duty—an opinion from 
which I do not dissent—to determine that I shall not 
remain with you beyond next Sabbath. This, therefore, 
is the last Wednesday evening on which I shall have the 
—— of — vou. But let us not think of 

ttle matters; let us indulge in meditations on the best 
of all subjects; and 1 have chosen the words of my text 
because they speak of our best Friend, and are calculated 
very much to console and animate us. 


The rev. gentleman then proceeded with his ad- 
dress, but in no further alluded to the subject 
of quitting his ; 

It was not Mr. Noel's intention to leave the Church 
until Midsummer next, in order that due time might 
have been allowed, his people to choose a successor, 
and make the necessary arrangements for carrying 
on the schools and the various religious and charita- 
ble institutions maintained by his congregation ; but 
on Tuesday the Bishop of London sent for the hon. 
and rev. gentleman, and after ascertaining from him 
that the reports of his intention to secede from the 
— ieee Sian, O CREE OF oan that he 
woul from again in an 
FAA Ms. 
Noel, on receiving this intimation, said, in the most 
respectful manner, that he could not consent to act 
in accordance with the probibition, as he had not yet 

to his congregation in their collective capacity 
on the subject of his intended secession. The bishop 
said he was determined to enforce the prohibition. 
It was eventually agreed that Mr. Noel should be 
permitted to preach on Sunday last in his chapel, on 
the understanding that that was to be the last time 
on which he was to officiate as a minister of the 
Church of England. 

On Tuesday week, the leading members of his 
congregation met, when they unanimously resolved 
to present a memorial to the hon. and rev. gentle- 
man, entreating him to reconsider his resolution 
to leave the Church, and expressing an ardent hope 
that the result of such reconsideration would be his 
still remaining with them. It was then to 
nominate a 2 to wait upon him with the 
memorial, and to receive his answer; but it was 
found that those who were nominated could not be 
prevailed upon to undertake the mission, owing to its 
very delicate nature, 

It being understood that Mr. Noel would on 
Sunday deliver his farewell sermon to the con- 
prega n of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, a 
arge concourse of persons occupied the avenues to 
the chapel doors long before the usual time for com- 
mencing morning service. When the doors were 
opened, the church was instantly occupied in every 


part, and numbers had to retire disappointed, Mr, 


enen 6, 


Noel preached, in the morning, from Ephesians iii. 
oy but said 1 he should not waste the time 
of congregation by any ex n ti 

; that a statement of Sic views would — 
be published, and would sufficiently explain his 
position, He announced that his post would, for 
some time at least, be occupied by Archdeacon 
Dealtry, who has recently come to this country from 
India; and Mr. Noel I know not to whom 
I should more willingly have transferred the office 
which I now unworthily fill. The rev. gentleman 
then addressed those whom curiosity might have 
brought there that day, and said :— 


What do you come here to see? You come here to 
see a separation between a pastor and his flock—between 
a minister and his people, who have loved one another 
and been long united. ave you asked yourselves wh 
they are to be separated ? re is but one answer—it 
is because there is such a thing as truth ; because truth 
is supreme ; because we owe to it an undivided homage 
and allegiance. It is because there is such a thing as 
conscience, which sits in judgment on truth, and there- 
fore pronounces what we are to do in accordance with 
truth. It is this which has produced separation between 
those who have fong loved one another and acted 
together; and, if you live in the world capable of dis- 
cerning the truth, but without consciences to embrace it, 
having come here this day to see the spectacle of a 
separation, grievous on many accounts, which conscience 
has enforced, go back, I beg of you, to your homes, and 
ask yourselves, — t you not to be men of conscience, 
High * of the truth, and righteous servants of the Most 

At the evening service the same interest was ex- 
hibited on the part of the public. The chapel doors 
were ieged by an eager crowd as early as four 
o'clock. y were opened at intervals, and a 
limited number admitted each time. Tremendous 
crushing was the consequence; and the frequent 
screams of females seemed to indicate that this 
mode of arranging the admission was attended with 
considerable danger. Having, however, with t 
difficulty made our way into the body of the 
church, we were surprised to find that there was 
comfortable room for everybody present ; but towards 
the close of the service the pressure became con- 
siderable. The hon. and rev. gentleman who was 
the object of all this curiosity and excitement, se- 
lected as the text for his evening discourse, John 
xvii. 24; and 121 — a most uent ser- 
mon descriptive of future happiness in reserve 
for the elect, proceeded, in terms which produced a 
deep effect on his 2 to give a farewell 
exhortation to the d t classes of which it was 
com . The hon. and rev. gentleman said in 
conclusion :— 

And for myself, since the time has come—since I must 
bid you farewell—let me * you to forgive the many 
defects in my ministry. ny think I am wrong in 
leaving you ; to many the act has the appearance of de- 
sertion. To me it seems the will of God, and that I have 
no liberty to choose; andif you shall not think so after 

ou have read the reasons remember that I 

ave not done it in levity, or without long consideration. 
I do it with great reluctance and deep regret. I have 
not determined upon parting from a people so deserved! 
dear to me, without a full conviction that, at any sacri- 
fice of feeling, it was my duty to God to do so. t me 
entreat you to receive in a good spirit the ministration 
of a sincere minister of Christ who follows me; to rally 
round him in a post which must be arduous, from the 
partiality which a long connexion has created for his 
predecessor; and if, after a little time, your attention 
should be drawn to the subject which 1 have so deeply 
considered, if many should differ from me, while some 
will agree, I trust you will all make manifest to the 
world, how believers in Christ may tolerate differences 
in each other. 


The rev. clergyman having concluded his dis- 
course, the crowded congregation slowly separated. 
It was mentioned amongst the congregation, that 
this _—— has been the frequent scene of schism 
from its first construction down to the present day. 
It was built, it appears, for Sacheverel; was subse- 
quently — by a clergyman named Cecil, 
ee Gas Shay oem pepemnied; ead Ga inantl- 
at the were ; mmedi- 
ate sor of Mr. — Mr. Sib- 
thorp, whose frequent changes of opinion have 
formed the subject of ne comment. The 
Rev. Dr. Dillon, who so unenviable a 
notoriety, was at one time a lecturer in this 

There seems to be considerable uncertainty with 
regard to Mr. Baptist Noel’s intentions; it is said 
that he means to retire into private life ‘‘for the 

t,“ and that he and family will attend 
ivine service at church “for the present in the 
neighbourhood of his residence ; there appears to be 
no doubt entertained that he will take some further 
step after a short time, but it is said that he does not 
as yet see his way clearly to anything further than 
— his office of minister in the Established 
Church. 

The Rev. Baptist Noel's “ Reasons”’ for leavi 
the Establishment will soon be before the world. 
They are almost ready for immediate publication, 
and will appear in a volume to be entitled “An 
Essay on the Union of the Church with the State.“ 

We are assured that the arbitrary conduct of the 
Bishop of Exeter in the cases of Mr. Shore and Mr. 
Gorham, together with the opposition shown by the 
Bishop of London to the sympathy of the Evangelical 
clergy of the Establishment with the former, are 
among the causes considered by Mr. Baptist Noel's 
friends to have influenced the hon. and rev. gentle- 
man in his secession from the Establishment.— 
Ozford Chronicle. 

When a man, so imbued with the spirit of evan- 

elical truth, so indefatigable in his holy mission, 80 
— by his immediate congregation, and 80 fe- 
spected by all classes, feels bound to separate him- 
self from a worldly and Erastian Establishment, we 
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are entitled to say that the Church is in danger. 
His secession is no ordinary event; it is the fall of a 
pillar. The example will spread far and near, and 
prove a heavy blow to episcopacy. It will also tell 
strongly against the Whig project of endowing the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland, and making 
more bishops in England.—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

A correspondent, writing on this subject, says :— 
„I have weit that it will be the cause of many 
good men, such as the subject of my present remarks 
pers pyr anne is — separating from eommunion 
with a church whose doctrines are as strangely at 
variance, as the extremes of light and darkness, 
heat and cold, or truth and error. The John Bull 
newspaper, a goodly quthority in Church doctrines, 
with one section of thé Ch at least, has the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the above: ‘ If the farewell 
address of Mr. Noel, to-morrow, should ensnare but 
a single soul in the meshes of schism, who will be 
answerable for that soul?’ If there had even rested 
an imputation of error in doctrine, we might charit- 
ably have thought the editor alluded to it; but with 
no such allusion, it is beyond controversy that the 
salvation of souls is now contingent the mere 
question of the preacher being in or out of the Establish- 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ENDOWMENT. 
PUBLIC MERTING IN GLASGOW. 

On Tuesday week, at one o'clock, a numerous and 
highly. e meeting was held in the Mer- 
chants’ - of the citizens of Glasgow, opposed to 
the threatened endowment of the Irish Roman 
Catholics, and to all State endowments of religion 
whatever, for the pu of memorializing the 
vernment in ance with these principles. 
Amongst the gentlemen on the platform were the 
Rev. Drs. Wardlaw, Robson, Taylor, M‘Farlane, 
Eadie, and Lindsay, the Rev. 3 William 
Anderson, * KY razer, and In Alexander 
Hastie, Esq., M. P., W. P. Paton, — Dr. George 
Watson, David Anderson, Esq., Kc. &c. 

Alx Dan Hastrz, Esq., M.P., who occupied 
the chair, said he had, when elected for the city, 
been opposed to endowments of religion, and he 
still was so applause]. He rejoiced that this meet- 
ing had been on its present broad basis [hear, 
hear]—for what he refused to his Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects, he equally refused to Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Independents, or any other body 
lc J. He had no doubt that the proposition of 
the Government would be advocated under the idea 
that it will give satisfaction to the Irish and peace 
to Ireland; but if ever it did pass into a law, he 
ventured to predict that no class of politicians ever 
was, or ever will be, so miserably disappointed with 
the result of their own labours as those men who 80 
judged [cheers]. He should like to ask what it was 
that her Majesty's Ministers ultimately intended. 
They all knew that the endowment at present pos- 
sessed a the Established Church in Ireland 
amounted to £700,000; now, if they meant to give 
the same sum to the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland—and he presumed they could not in justice 
give less—he would like to inquire of the ter 
of Finance where he anticipated getting such a sum. 
But they likewise knew that the Roman Catholic 
popula of Ireland was as ten to one of the 

t tion; and if they were entitled to 
£700,000, to give justice to Ireland the Roman 


Catholic must get something like eight millions 
cheers and laughter]. In addition to the significant 
ion which had been given to her esty’s 


Ministers in England, he trusted that this mee 
would also prove to them that the people of Scotlan 
are alive to their movements, and that the exam 
which Glasgow was this day giving would 


followed by every city, town, and hamlet in the 
land [cheers]. 
‘The meeting was addressed by the Rev. Dr. Eadie, 


Rev. W. Anderson, Rev. J. 8. Taylor, Rev. Mr. 
Frazer, Dr. George Watson, Rev. Dr. M Farlane, 
and Mr. W. P. Paton, who moved a series of reso- 
lutions to the effect, that the meeting having reason 
to fear that her Majesty’s Ministers intend proposing 
to Parliament a measure for the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic priests in Ireland, and believing 
that all State endowments of religion are unjust in 
rinciple, unscriptural in character, and most in- 
urious in their practical operation, strongly depre- 
cate such a measure in whatever form it may be 
brought forward; that seeing we object to any 
endowment by the State, even of that which we 
believe to be the truth, much more do we object to 
the endowment of Popery, being convinced that it 
is a system of malignant error; that were the 
measure deprecated to be introduced by the existing 
administration, and carried through Parliament, the 
reputation of public men would be * damaged 
thereby, and an example fraught with efil set to the 
community ; for the great majority of our legisla- 
tors being professed and avowed Protestants, could 
not, without a manifest renunciation of religious 
principle and moral integrity, give the means of sus- 
taining and enlarging itself to a system which every 
sound and right-hearted Protestant does and must 
condemn; that we find an additional argument 
against the projected measure in the open avowal, 
by one class of its supporters, that their object in 
vocating the payment of the Roman Catholic 
ores is to give stability to the Irish Church Esta- 
ent—an institution which all experience 
has proved to be equally ~~ to the security 
and peace of the country, and to the best interests 
of the Protestant religion itself. , 

Dr. Rozson then moved that a committee, which 
he nominated, be appointed to watch over the pro- 
ceedings of the Government in regard to the pro- 

measure. Davip AnpgRson, Esq., seconded 


— — to. 


A vote of thanks having been given to Mr. Hastie 
for his conduct in the chair, the meeting broke up. 


EnpowMENTs.— We understand that a requisition 
to the Lord Provost is at present in course of signa- 
ture, requesting his lordship to call a public meeting 
of the inhabitants in the City Hall on an early day, 
to petition Parliament against all endowment of 
religion, and especially that of the proposed fein- 
ing of the Romish priesthood in Ireland.—Perth 
Advertiser, 


The Scottish Press, in reference to the Catholic 
endowment question, * :—"* The committee on 
Public Questions of the United Pres ian Church 
have suggested that, ‘ it is worth considering whether 
it might not, in many circumstances, be of advantage 
to — in a strong declaration against the measure, 
without specifying the grounds of objection, in 
order to obtain the widest possible co-operation with 
others. Such declarations from members of the 
electoral constituencies, would probably be found an 
effectual mode of making public opinion bear on 
parliamentary representatives.’ Such is the s - 
tion. Can it not be acted on without delay? “Why 
not begin with Edinburgh and Leith ? calling on the 
members, if they intend voting for the endowment 
of mtg any pretext, or to any extent, to re- 
sign. is woul setting « noble example to the 
country. Half-a-dozen men of promptitude and 
energy, in each of our chief towns and cities, would 
at present be worth their weight in gold. 


The Anti-state-church and Anti-endowment As- 
sociations are exceedingly active just now. The 
Church would do well to set about sweeping and 
salutary reforms, ere public opinion grows too strong 
for her, and effects a sweeping revolution in the 
whole system. With regard to the contemplated 
endowment of the Roman Catholic priesthood, it is 


8 alleged that the measure is pre and 
that it will have the combined support of the leaders 
of the three great parties—Lord John Russell, Sir 


Robert Peel, and Lord Stanley. Without stopping 
to discuss the merits of the question now, we know 
enongh of public opinion to warrant us in stating 
that the country will not patiently submit to the 
measure. We have no faith in it as a panacea for 
the ills under which Ireland groans; and as it is 
neither asked for by the Irish nation, nor relished by 
the people of this kingdom, we are at a loss to un- 
derstand why statesmen should persist in runnin 

counter to public opinion on this subject, an 

jeopardizing the tranquillity of the country.— Derby 
Reporter. 


A MINORITY MAKING AN ILLEGAL 
CHURCH-RATE. 
the- 


A meeting of the ratepayers of St. 

Martyr, who were summoned for their ch -rate, 
took place on Monday evening, November 27, to 
adopt measures for q the said rate. Mr. 
AI n 
ceedings assu e mee t the object 
they had * nom or, that of checking the further 
progress of this ill and obnoxious impost, had 

most cheerful and hearty concurrence. 

Mr. Grornez Izop then explained the circum- 
stances which led to this m ing. i io the 
extraordinary vestry meeting o y 13, a few gen- 
tlemen met at the Literary Institution, and ap- 
pointed some of their number to inform their fellow 

of the real state of the case, their 

reasons against the rate, and to watch over the 
churchwardens’ conduct in enforcing it. In common 
with «a number of rate-payers he was sum- 
moned, and ordered to pay his amount in fourteen 
days, althoug he verbally objected to the “ validity 
of the rate; because he considered a money 
amendment of a farthing in Os pet, an 
amendment ſor an adjournment till Michaelmas,” 
two months only, were good and valid, and ought to 
He observed 


have been submitted to the meeting. 

with regret that much of this money had been 
- extorted AB we Fd ry tee modern 
inquisitions, the Courts; and as it 


was best in m like the present for each 
speaker to confine himself to one subject, he would 
take the liberty of informing the mee as to the 
sort of justice they — — ex at their hands. 
In his opinion, the ias Courts obstructed 


public business; for, very recently, wishing to] the 


examine a will of a person who in Bexley, 
having searched in vain for two hours in Doctors’ 
Commons, they advised him to go to Canterbury. 
At Canterbury they said it was in the diocese of 
Rochester; but having kindly examined their book, 
he was told it was a Peculiar of Shoreham, and 
that, if he could not find it there, he might inquire 
at the Vicar-General’s office, Doctors’ Commons. 
They gave a most intolerable and unconstitutional 
power to the cl over the laity. In a lecture at 
the Literary Institution, in the Borough, the lec- 
turer, Mr. Muscutt, among many similar instances, 
gave a case of a country parson, who struck a farmer 
a blow in his face, 12 thereby to provoke a 
breach of the peace. e farmer coolly took the 
miscreant before the justices, who rebuked him, 
and fined him £4. Coming out of court he re- 
marked to the farmer, There, you see I can thrash 
you any day for C4; and suiting the action to the 
word and the word to the action, adminis 
another heavy blow on the farmer's face. This was 
too much for endurance. The farmer retaliated, 
and gave the ane a sound drubbing. “ Now 
I’ve got you,“ observed the n, for wling, 
and, citing the unfortunate into an Ecclesi- 
astical Court, it cost him upwards of £120, Thus 
showing the difference of cost for justice in civil 
and in spiritual courts. Lastly, they encouraged 
immorality, by their expensive process for divorce 


tered | its wealth and 


and absurd amount of proof, thus making one law 
for the rich and another for the poor man. A case 
reported 174 — since in a London court, was in 
substance as follows :—A gentleman went to stop at 
a country friend's house for a few weeks, for the 
re of shooting. While there, he seduced his 

end’s wife, and excused himself from shooting the 
next day on the ground of ill health. Suspicion 
coming across the husband's mind, he returned 
much earlier than usual, and having only one ser- 
vant (like many thousands of men in this country) 
he took her with him into his wife’s room, nu there 
found the parties together. The injured husband 
sued for a divorce; but was gravely told, that the 
law required two witnesses, that he could not be a 
witness in his own case, and his servant was but 
one. Heartily to see the time when both 
Ecclesiastical Courts and Church-rates should be 
matters of history,“ he concluded by moving the 
first resolution :— 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, the conduct of the 
2 te 
and L. Gessevton of I that it ie 
the duty of every yer who believes this, and who values his 
civil and to resist the payment of a rate s0 made 
by every means the law permits. 

Mr. Joszrn Starry briefly seconded the motion, 
which was carried nem. con. 

Mr. Dan Brat rose to propose the second reso- 


lution :— 
appeared to a sum- 


Thata large body of ratepa 
r * 
ven 


rate; a 

the requirements of 53 Geo. III. Act of Parliament, 
magistrates notice that they disputed the validity of the said 
rate—notwiithstanding which, the rye = - 
cated thereon, in opposition to the said recited act, resistance 
thereto has become itmperative. That a committee be now 
formed, to whom shall delegated full powers to take such 
steps to resist the payment of the said rate as they shall deem 
most advisable. 
He considered that the conduct of the magistrates in 
this affair was very objectionable, because the 53rd 
Geo. III. Act expressly — “that if the va- 
lidity of such rate, or the liability of the 22 from 
whom it is demanded to pay the same, be disputed, 
and the party 64 the same give notice thereof 
to the dustices, the 11 ces shall forbear giving judg: 
ment thereon.”’ e, with others, had obj , and 
he thought that as the act did not state a written 
notice to be required, the mere verbal objection was 
enough, and 1 have been held enough, to 
have exempted from an order of payment in 
fourteen days. 

Mr. Henne considered that this was a sham pro- 
ceeding previously concocted, to throw as many 
obstacles in the of the tionists as pos- 
sible. He denied that the Church was in any t 
need of repair; that no monition from the B 
had arrived to compel the churchwardens to do it ; 
that thrown out by the majority of the ; 
their conduct was unjustifiable; that once let 
minds of Englishmen get accustomed to minorities 
doing their business, and the Government would not 
be slow to borrow such a leaf from the book of the 


u 
permission of the Chairman 
to address the m ; he held that a 
m was annually collected 
which, of right, ought to be expended in the 


of the chu but was 2 
The resolution was then put an 2 * 


the 
Mr. Dutnxwatser severely animadverted 
rector’s conduct in this business; and likened 
rev. gentleman and one of the churchwardens, to 
French nobleman and his lady, who, 2 
— around 8 on SS * djoinin 
em to carry him into an 

owners of the house objected, ay 

two rooms for fourteen when one of the 
bystanders proposed to put the man on the coach, 
as doubtless he would be then attended to. Drive 
on, John!” cried the nobleman, but John was 
deeply absorbed in watching the crowd. Drive 
on, John!“ squeaked the lady, 

Thus, the rector shouts, “ 
subaltern squeaks, “Collect the rate! [cheers 
and loud laughter]. He then proposed the third 


resolution :— 
act of the church- 
18 
commenced, 
hereafter 
ob 


hereby constituted the Treasurer of the fund so 

Mr. Barnarp seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Thanks were then voted to the Chairman, and the 


meeting broke up. 


A Wortupty War ro Pror vr « Fatiine Cuunon. 
—On Saturday, November 245th, the constable en- 
tered the houses of Mr. W. King and Mr. Linnett, 
of Stony Stratford, Bucks, and forcibly carried off 
five chairs and a table from the former, and six 
chairs from the latter, for non-payment of church- 
rates. These were sold on Friday, December lst, 
at the house of Mr. Blakey, by Mr. Staines, an 
auctioneer, of Newport Pagnell, for 20s. 6d.—the 
inhabitants of the town to bid (save the 


lawyer’s-clerk) for which had thus been 
scised for the sup S of « cherch which boasts of 
uence. It is much to the credit 


of Mr. Robins, one of the auctioneers of Stratford, 
that he would not undertake to sell the goods for 
Mr. Durham and Mr, Reeve, the churchwardens, 
who have thus earned for themselves an unenviable 


notoriety. 


Tun Srare Cuvrce 1x Cormnwall. — A corre- 
tat St. Just, near Penzance, writes: —“ The 


| forsaken churches in many parts of the West 
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of Cornwall echo, the unmistakeable language, that 
the ministrations of the State-paid clerzy are sadly 
at a discount, and that the mass of the population «re 
in reality Dissenters. Yet strange to say, the most 
blind obedience is paid to all the exactions of a 
State Church. In this parish such an anomaly pre- 
sents itself, the population being nearly 9,000 
souls, the Wesleyans and our denomination have ten 
chapels in the parish, besides meeting-houses, there 
being only one small church, and that one only few 
attend; still not a voice is heard inst the mon- 
strous usurpation. Perhaps the policy of the Wes- 
leyans on the point is one reason of the apathy that 
exists in Cornwall on the subject. Assured I am, if 
the abounding evils of the system were clearly and 
poss nse ps ught before them, together with the 

yon and constitutional way of deliverance from 
such a yoke, the Cornish (I mean the mass) would 
one and all declare themselves on the side of civil 
and religious freedom.“ 


Perversion TO Romanism.—Oxrorp List, 71.— 
The Rev. J. C. Robertson, M. A., Oxon, who seceded 
some years since from the lish Establishment, 
and has been officiating as minister of the Scottish 
Episcopalians at Dalkeith, Scotland, has finally joined 

the Romish schism, having been received into that 
communion a few days since by the Rev. Mr. Brown- 
bill. Rumour is rife, in Tractarian circles, that this 
secession will shortly be followed by that of a dis- 
tinguished member of the same party, who has taken 
a somewhat active part in the dispute between the 
Committee of the National Society and Church and 
State Gazette. 


Tun Bisuor or LIAN Darr has received a com- 
mendatory (and certainly well grounded) memorial 
from his clergy, on his refusal to confirm the nomi- 
nation to a Welsh living, by the Lord Chancellor, 
of a priest unacquainted with the vernacular tongue 
of his parishioners. Strange to say, the Dean and 
the two Archdeacons, themselves only recently ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, although 2 have signed 
the memorial, know nothing of the Welsh tongue; 
and many of the clergy, whose signatures follow, 
are in the same condition of ignorance ! 


CuurcHo-Rates.—Mitonam, Surnrney.—On Thurs- 
day evening, November 16, 1848, a meeting was 
convened to make a church-rate, when the church- 
wardens one of fourpence in the pound, 
but the greater number of the rate-payers at the 
vestry objecting to it, an amendment of twopence 
in the pound was moved, and carried by the ma- 
jority ; owing, however, to Sturges Bourne’s unjust 
Act, this was set aside, when a poll was demanded. 
The friends of religious freedom, during the interim, 
circulated handbills, exposing the doings of the 
Church party. What with a local act, which cuts 
off a great number of the — — from 
voting (the landlords being rated for all houses under 
‘eighteen pounds per annum), and Sturges Bourne’s 
Act, these efforts of the opponents of the rate were 
unavailing, and the fourpenny rate was carried, this 
too at a time when the parish is groaning under the 
weight of its local taxation, proving how little the 
pro friends of the Poor-man’s Church care 
what burdens they inflict on the oppressed rate- 
payers. The following are some of the items for 
which this iniquitous tax have been imposed on an 
overburdened parish : — 


4E 8. d. 

Visitation fees and expenses „ 6 6 „„ „„ „ 60 „ „6 9 0 0 
Beadle’s coatand hat ..acccccccccccccvese 8 8 0 
Candles 6 6% % % % e ee eee eee 10 0 0 
5 eeeeeeeeeenaeee * „ 20 16 0 

Pew ere *,*eee eee eee „„ „ „ „„es 20 16 0 
W and cleaning church-yard ........ 3 0 0 
eee 0 
ce, sacramen 9 BC. ae 0 

Sacramental wine do eee „ 1 0 0 
For new stoves eseeeeeeeee * EFD 45 0 0 
eee eee dees ee eee eee ee 8 0 0 
Conte ee ee des be Cobo ee ee e ebe eee 40 0 
Destroying vermio .........++: sosessoe 8 O 0 
189 0 0 


These are but some of the items which the rich men 
of the parish have been able to burden their poorer 
fellow-parishioners with. From a Correspondent, 


Honorary Decres.—At the commencement of 
the annual session of Washington College, Pennsyl- 
vania. the of D.D. was conf upon the 
Rev. William Innes, Edinburgh. 


Exotten anp Fusnou Taxation.—The English 
ple, and more especially the English newspapers, 
ve lately indulged in a good deal of self-laudation 
on our supposed superiority over such of our neigh- 
bours as are involved in revolutionary movements. 
Judging by these accounts, the English people have 
every reason to be proud of their system of govern- 
ment; and the loyalty we display is no more than 
whatis due for our distinguished privileges. In 
some respects, these,self-gratulations may be excus- 
able; but it is a fact worth knowing (and we have 
the authority of both the Times and the Economist 
for its correctness) that, while the taxes of France, 
even for the present year of ruinous expenditure, 
amount to £73,000,000, those of England, if cast up 
in the same way, would, with all our peace, economy, 
and contentment, show no less than £76,000,000. 
The knowledge of this fact ought to make us more 
earnest in demanding effective retrenchment. 


Increase or National ExTINDTröünk.—In twelve 
years, during which we have continued to enjoy un- 
interrupted peace, the expenditure has increased 
nearly £10,600,000—an increase of £4,000,000 hav- 
ing taken place in the last three years alone; that 
the £7,500,000 saved twenty years ago have again 
been swallowed up, with an addition of £3,000,000 

beside !—Reformer’s Almanack for 1849. 


RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


‘James's Earnest Ministry.”’—Some time ago, 
we announced that through the liberality of John 
Henderson, Esq., of Park, a copy of ‘ James's 
Earnest Ministry had been presented to every 
minister, preacher, and student of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. We understand that arrangements 
are being made by John Hope, Esq., W. S., Edin- 
burzh, fer supplying every minister of the Church of 
Scotland with a copy of the same excellent work, 
We trust that these examples will stir up others to 
similar acts of beneficence,—Scottish Press. 


Tas Rey. Witt1am Mansnatu, or Larra, — It 
was intimated, some time ago, that this rev. tle- 
man, along wita his congregation, had agreed, after 
due deliberation, to seek admission into the fellow- 
ship of the Original Secession Church. After long 
conversation with Mr. Marshall and the commis- 
sioners from his congregation, the — ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied; and accordingly, at 
their meeting last week, Mr. Marshall was formally 
received into the fellowship of the body.— Witness. 


Expository Lecrures on THE ApocaLypss,—The 
Rev. J. E. Giles delivered the sixteenth of this 
valuable course of lectures on Sunday evening. The 
subject of discourse was The pouring out of the 
vials.“ Though these lectures have now extended 
over several months, and might, on that account, be 
supposed to have lost some of their novelty, they 
still maintain the deepest interest. This was very 
manifest on Sunday evening, Portmahon Chapel 
being densely crowded in every part—pews, aisles, 
and even pulpit stairs. Several other lectures have 
to follow, on alternate Sunday evenings, before the 
course is complete.— Sheffield Independent. 


Tae LaRON Inperenpent Cuapen, in Moseley- 
street, Manchester, the scene of the late celebrated 
Dr. McAll’s successful ministry, and of the more 
recent labours of Dr. Halley, is now in course of dis- 
mantling, having been sold by the trustees to 
Thomas Cook, Esq., who is preparing to erect on its 
site five warehouses. The sum paid for this pro- 
perty seems enormous; about £12,000 is understood 
to be the amount; which means, that that sum is in 
reality paid for the land; the old materials, valued 
at £1,000, not being estimated, 


Tue Rev. Joun Bidwoop. — We hear that this 
rev. gentleman is about to leave Exeter, having taken 
charge of a church in Blackfriars, London. His con- 
gregation at Bartholomew street, it is said, intend to 
mark their esteem and affection towards him by pre- 
senting him with some token of respect. The rev. 
gentleman will be much missed in this city, having 
been very active and useful in all good works. We 
need not mention the Literary iety, the Cit 
Mission, and many other excellent societies, whic 
sustain a loss by his departure.— Western Times. 


Lynn, Nornrorx.—Public services, to commemo- 
rate the tenth anniversary of the opening of the In- 
dependent Chapel, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, were held 
on Sunday, the 26th ult., on which occasion two 
sermons were preached by the Rey. Dr. Ferguson, 
of London. On the following Wednesday evening, 
there was a public tea meeting, in Albion Hall, 
Broad-street, at which the Rev, Robert Hamilton, 
pastor of the Independent congregation, was pre- 
sented with a proof impression of the engraving 
from Herbert’s celebrated historical picture of the 
“Independents asserting Liberty of Conscience in the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, in the year 1644.“ 
After tea, the picture, which was framed and glazed 
in a neat, yet elegant style, and which was suspended 
by the platform, was presented to Mr. Hamilton by 
one of the deacons, . James Burlingham, after a 
prefatory speech, remarkable for its evidently sincere 
expressions of esteem and kindly feelings entertained 
towards his pastor, amidst the congratulatory cheers 
of the audience. Mr. Monement, another deacon, 
addressed the meeting with much feeling and great 
good sense, in sentiments which were fully partici- 
pated by the company. Mr. Hamilton then ad 

the company, offering them his warmest thanks for 
their oft-repeated kindnesses ; that he conld not ex- 
press the value he attached to the picture just pre- 
sented by his worthy friends, two of his deacons, on 
the part of the donors; but he hoped that whenever 
his eye might rest upon the honourable representa- 
tives of their congregational polity, he might feel an 
increased desire to emulate their example, and ever 
maintain the glorious principles which the actors in 
that memorable scene had rendered immortal. Dr. 
Ferguson then rose, and delivered a lecture upon the 
history and rise of Independency ; its bold and de- 
cisive steps during the sittings of the Assembly ; and 
its entire harmony with the great principles of civil 
and religious liberty. The lecture occupied about 
one hour and a half in delivery, and contained many 
well-drawn pictures of the leading Independents, 
and particular references to the character of Philip 
Nye, and to that of the Protector Cromwell. Al- 
lusions were also made to that distinguished divine, 
Arrowsmith, who preached in St. Nicholas’ Chapel, 
in this town, who was one of the Assembly, as well 
as to Godwin, who was a Norfolk man. The lecture 
was heard with fixed attention, and during the 
enunciation by the lecturer of his great and noble 
sentiments, the audience evinced their sympathy by 
repeated and hearty cheers. The lecture is already 
in the press, the meeting having by acclamation re- 
quested Dr. Ferguson to permit its publication, It 
is hoped that the applause thus given to the repre- 
sentations of congregational — may not be 
sullied by a faint and shadowy exhibition of their 
power and truth. 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


[We have received a great number of letters from 
working men, from which we have made a selection of 
those we deem most suitable for publication, to be 
inserted as opportunity offers. Our correspondents 
must therefore understand, that those letters whieh 
are not inserted are excluded from want of room.} 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—I gladly avail myself of the opportunity your 
liberality has afforded, of offering a few remarks on the 
causes of the general hostility and indifference of the 
working classes to those institutions which have been 
formed for the diffusion of the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, and which has unhappily, in too many in- 
stances, extended to that religion itself. 

In doing so, however, I beg to dissent from the rather 
prevalent conviction that infidelity, or a cold indifference 
to the requirements of Christianity, is more character- 
istic of the working than of any otherclass. I readily 
admit that such infidelity or indifference is, when exist- 
ing amongst us, more openly ayowed; but it must be 
remembered that our conventionalisms do not embody 
the formal recognition of a creed, whilst the men of no 
creed in the middle or upper ranks of life, as a matter of 
policy, seek, by dissimulation, to avoid that opprobrium 
which would befal them were they to follow the example 
of their equally indifferent, but more honest, brethren. 

I conceive that one powerful impediment to an ap- 
preciation, on the part of the working class, of the claims 
of Christianity, arises from the inconsistency of those of 
us, belonging to that class, who do acknowledge those 
claims, and profess to be guided by themin our general 
conduct. A reserved dogmatism—a willing ignorance 
on many subjects, not precisely of theological import— 
a grovelling flunkeyism—a spurious humility—an idola- 
trous attachment to those who may figure conspicuously 
in our particular denominations—and, in some instances, 
a tacit assent to the notion that political activity is detri- 
mental to Christian consistency, has led many of our 
brethren to the inference that Christianity is opposed to 
mental enlightenment, and that its profession is incom- 
patible with true independence of character. Another 
consists in the general aristocratic character of our 
religious institutions. The working man, on the Sab- 
bath morning, enters the house of prayer. He is as- 
sured that, in the eyes of Him whom the assembly are 
met to worship, all are equal; and yet, here he finds 
less equality than in the busy world. He has learned, 
through the medium of the Sunday-school, something of 
the sinfulness of paying an undue deference to those 
habited in ‘‘ goodly apparel, and yet he finds that 
deference in the very house where the Being is wor- 
shipped upon whose authority the declaration is made. 
He does not err if he regards this system as a mere 
modification of the “nigger pew,” alike degrading to 
himself, and opposed to a belief in the declaration that 
God is no respecter of persons. 

The same character is developed in our leading re- 
ligious societies, which has led to their being regarded, 
in many instances, as mere combinations of priestcraft 
and wealth. Were it seen that, in those institutions 
the working classes occupied places of honour as well as 
places of toil, this objection could have no place. It 
cannot afford matter for surprise if they are observant of 
the fact that, whilst their class is continually urged to 
make sacrifices in aid of these institutions, there are 
those whose receipt of munificent salaries, in many cases 
appendages to other lucrative employments, somewhat 
belie their profession of the efficiency and value of volun- 
tary zeal. 

This aristocratic character is further observable in 
the fact that, in the choice of individuals to fill the 
office of deacons in our churches, influence, often 
another name for wealth, is regarded as a more im 
portant test than consistency. The knowledge of this is 
unhappily not confined to our congregations. When 
others see that even the Christian church forms no ex- 
ception to the too common practice of rating rank above 
worth, it need not excite surprise if they imagine that, 
after all, the precepts of Christianity are not vastly su- 
perior to the tenets of the world it is intended to purify. 

The disposition, on the part of many Christian pastors, 
to neglect the poorer members of their flocks for the pur- 
pose of associating with the more wealthy and influen- 
tial, is, unquestionably, a powerful barrier to an ap- 
preciation, on the part of the working classes, of the 
principles of the religion they teach. A minister's 
temptations on this point are, I doubt not, proportionate 
to his educational advantage in early life. But whilst 
he would not find in our families any approach to that 
refinement suited to his inclinations, he would find a 
heartiness of feeling and a cordial sympathy to which, in 
other circles, he is comparatively a stranger—to say 
nothing of his duty to seek, by private and social con- 
versation, to elevate our views, and to impress more 
firmly upon our minds the important truths it is his 
office to explain. Thousands of children have arrived at 
years of maturity, with minds alienated from Chris- 
tianity, who, but for pastoral negligence, might have 
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been found amongst its foremost and honoured ad- 
vocates. 

I agree, to some extent, with those of your corre- 
spondents who have asserted that the general tenor of 
our pulpit expositions is unsuited to the present position 
of the working classes. Conformity to Scripture, how- 
ever important, does not include all that is required. 
Explanation of Christian doctrines is too often un- 
accompanied with exhortation to the discharge of Chris- 
tian duties, The dangers incidental to wealth are, in- 
deed, frequently pointed out, but without reference to 
the duties towards the less privileged classes, which its 
possession involves. There are times and seasons for 
giving the working classes instruction of a special 
character alike necessary and valuable; those epochs in 
our history are, however, allowed to pass over, whilst 
such occurrences as the birth or baptism of a prince call 
forth the most copious harangues, and too often the 
most fulsome adulation. 

Another cause of the indifference under consideration 
lies in the forgetfulness, on the part of Christian em- 
ployers, of the important declaration that, He who op- 
presseth the poor, reproacheth his Maker.” I refer 
here to cases of private oppression, which, unhappily, are 
too rife amongst us. The working classes are not alto- 
gether ignorant of the fact that the amount of wages is 
generally dependent upon the law of supply and de- 
mand, but when they finda Christian employer, whose 
liberality in matters pertaining to the diffusion of re- 
ligious knowledge is undoubted, driving a bargain with 
his labourers upon such terms as closely to border upon 
starvation point, it is not strange if those labourers are 
prejudiced against his religion, and are indifferent to 
those institutions which his liberality supports. Right 
or wrong, there exists amongst working men an im- 
pression that religious employers are proverbial for their 
meanness, It is a matter for congratulation that there 
are thousands of them who are helping to falsify that 
impression. 

Another impediment consists in the tendency, on the 
part of the working classes, to confound religion with 
priestcraft. One of your correspondents has so ably 
exposed the evils of a State-ehurch in this respect, that 
I will not enlarge upon the sabject, however much I 
may feel inclined; but will merely observe that the 
working classes are well aware that the too prevalent 
tendency to rest satisfied with pulpit expositions of 
divine truth, is the high road to priestcraft, which it well 
becomes us to avoid. 

The fact must not be concealed, that a large number 
of the working classes look upon the majority of the 
ministers of religion as attached to their religion on 
pecuniary grounds alone; this idea derives additional 
strength when any one of them leaves his sphere of 
labour for one of a more lucrative character. In this 
ease they cling tenaciously to the idea that increase of 
pay is the principal inducement to a change of locality. 

I am inclined to doubt whether the general tone of re- 
ligious literature is calculated to attract the attention of 
the working classes, It savours too highly of a doctrinal 
dryness, divested of which it might become a valuable 
auxiliary in the diffusion of Christian truth. It is im- 
possible to point to a cheap religious periodical of that 
popular character which is calculated to secure the atten- 
tion of the people. Let the “ masters in Israel” look 
to this matter, and they will find abundant room for use- 
fulness. 

I need hardly say that I conceive the chief stumbling- 
block to be the indifference of the professors of Chris- 
tianity to the political claims of the working classes. 
Their inconsistency on this point is manifest. With 
the one hand they hold out the means of elevating the 
masses; with the other, they retain them in political 
degradation. Having, through another source,“ enlarged 
upon this subject, 1 will not encroach upon your 
columns, further than to observe that a suitable oppor- 
tunity now presents itself for Christian ministers to 
secure the sympathy of the working classes, and to lead 
them to value their instrumentality as public instructors. 
Their conference for the purpose of considering the 
effect of the corn-laws upon the social condition of the 
people is now a matter of history. It was a noble object, 
but there were not wanting those who attributed their 
zeal on this point to a desire to cater to the wants and 
wishes of the middle classes. This opinion would easily 
be nullified, were those Christian ministers who are 
friendly to the political claims of the people to call a 
conference of their brethren for the purpose of consider- 
ing those claims by the light of Christian truth, and of 
ascertaining how far past indifference to them has been 
detrimental to its reception. Sach a step would do 
more to lead the working classes to consider the claims 
which Christianity has upon them personally, than the 
Most strenuous efforts on behalf of our existing religious 
institutions, valuable as they may be. The times are 
exceedingly suitable for the undertaking. There is too 
little political excitement existing for those who might 
be its promoters to fear identification with any political 


* We may remind our readers that the Norwich Operatives” 

aluable tracts, which have been already noticed in our columns, 

are published by Houlston and Co., London ; and Jarrold and 
Bons, Nar wich 


party. A bold declaration from such a body, that politi- 
eal inequality cannot be reconciled with the spirit of 
Christianity, would pave the way fur uch an agitation as 
its principles would sanction, and lead the working 
classes to make it the groundwork of their action, whilst 
they turned its powerful artillery upon their opponents. 
There are some whom I could name, whose influence 
and well known sympathy with the working classes 
qualify them for taking the lead in this matter. To 
them I earnestly appeal, and venture to hope that you, 
Mr. Editor, will give your opinion on the desirableness 
and practicability of the object. 

In con¢lusion, allow me to observe that the professors 
of Christianity in the upper and middle ranks of life are 
little aware how those in the working classes have to 
bear the burden of their inconsistencies in addition to 
their own. We hear much, and feel much, on this 
point, and not a few have been unable to disregard the 
obloquy which this fact has brought upon them. Hence 
arises another cause for the indifference we have been 
considering. 

Your desire, Mr. Editor, to afford the working classes 
an opportunity of being the expositors of their own 
views upon this important subject is, I can assure you, 
appreciated by none more highly than 

Yours, very respectfully, : 


A Norwicu OPpgRATIvE. 
November 25th, 1848. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—I am a workman; and during twenty-three 
years, employed in a mechanical trade, have not failed 
to note down various, reasons assigned by my fellow- 
workmen for their want of confidence in the ministerial 
body, of whom they often spoke, and in no measured 
terms, 

I shall give, as briefly as possible, a few reasons that 
have operated powerfully in producing that effect; viz., 
alienation from the various religious denominations in 
this country. And first, the fact stares us in the face 
that £11,000,000 of property are appropriated, or rather 
misappropriated, ostensibly for the purposes of a reli- 
gious establishment which is, taking the most 
charitable view, literally a political machine to serve 
State purposes, and made subservient to work the 
destruction of the civil and religious liberties 
of the poor especially. Such language may sound 
harsh to many ; it does so to our own ears, but is it not 
truth in the main? If we did not believe it were God's 
truth we would not utter it. 

Do we not see amongst the higher orders of clergy, 
viz. Bishops, their votes invariably recorded in favour of 
those measures thought to be aggressive upon the people? 
Do we not see them while living in almost princely splen- 
dour on thousands per year, support and sanction the 
lower orders of clergy in the unchristian and iniquitous 
practice of distraining for church-rates, and even pur- 
suing to utter ruination a poor man who denies their 
right to tax him? Do we not see the inconsistency of 
raising the cry continually, the Poor Man's Church, 
when they want to get Government grants? Meanwhile 
they will not forego the nothing more than legal 
claim to rob that poor man. Do we not see them pur- 
suing, with an ardour rarely exhibited by the professed 
worldling, all the pleasures and amusements of the 
gay world, from the ball-room, downward through 
billiards, bagatelle, backgammon, cards, dice, horse- 
racing, and hunting not excluded, &c.; and then step 
into the pulpit the first day in the week, and go through 
the solemn mockery of pointing the poor man, not the 
way to heaven, but the duty of paying respect to the 
Establishment and clergy as by law established? Have 
we not known cases where for years the clergy have 
regarded the spiritual destitution of the poor of their 
parish with the most painful apathy and indifference ; 
yet, when other labourers came in charity to workin the 
field, they have met with the most determined opposition, 
thus fulfilling our Lord’s words, spoken to the Scribes 
and Pharisees, ‘‘ Ye will not enter the kingdom of 
heaven yourselves, neither will ye suffer others to enter 
therein? Do we not see a large portion of the best of the 
working clergy feed, or rather starve, on the crumbs 
that fall from the tables of the lordly prelate who mean- 
while bestows three or four rich livings on favoured 
individuals without regard to qualification or the claims 
of equity; thus casting contempt on the gospel, the 
office of the ministry, and the laborious clergy ? 

Another cause for alienation, and which bears home 
very heavily wherever it falls, is the non-provision for 
the sick poor among the Methodist connexion, Members 
who have been in the Society for years, en falling sick, 
and becoming proper recipients of charity, are civilly 
told there are no funds at the disposal of the church for 
such purposes; meanwhile it is politely intimated that 
they must provide for themselves. Such individuals 
cannot surely have read our Lord's words with atten- 
tion, Matt. xxv. 45—“ Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to me;“ also, 
the example amongst the apostolic churches of pro- 
viding for the poor. 

Another cause is the coolness and indifference with 
which the poor man is left to struggle for his civil and 
religious liberty. We feel that we are, to a great extent, 


the creatures. of eireumstances that there is an inti- 
mate connexion between religion and a comfortable 
state of being; for although religion will not uecessa y 
follow in the wake of prosperity, vet I think it will be 
found that the poor are exposed to numberless grievous 
temptations to support life, to which the better circum- 
stanced cannot be exposed. Our desire is, then, to be 
placed upon our feet, so that we may be in the position 
the Agur prays for; viz., “Keep me from poverty, 
lest I steal;” and to be aided in those efforts by our 
ministers it would strengthen our hands. We have an 
ambition to exercise a responsibility—a trust to which 
we think we are fully entitled and capable of dis- 
charging with credit to ourselves and profit to our 
favoured country. We feel also that we have a right 
to a voice in the Legislature; we are heavily taxed, and 
and not only so, but most disproportionably taxed, yet 
no man careth for us. We do not want our ministers 
to strain themselves to relieve us, or gather funds to 
support our families. But we have thought, and do 
think, we have a right to expect their co-operation in 
this matter as a means to an end; otherwise we must 
view their profession of concern for our spiritual welfare 
at a great disadvantage. 

We lay this tax on their support respectfully, and on 
the ground that the Scriptures only contain the true 
principles of liberty, and that those who expound its 
doctrines should not be behind so many thousands of 
laymen who are at this time putting themselves forward 
in this country in behalf of manhood suffrage. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Birmingham, November 28, 1848. H. V. C. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sin, — Having observed a notice in your journal 
to the reasons which have induced the working classes 
to withdraw their support from the various churches of 
professing Christians, I cheerfully embrace this oppor- 
tunity of recording mine; but before doing so, it may 
be as well to give a short history of my religious training. 

I was born in an agricultural district of Scotland, of 
very poor parents, they having to maintain and educate 
six children from the weekly wages of 8s., which they 
have done with credit to themselves. I served my 
apprenticeship in a religious family — was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Secession Church before I was seventeen, left 
the country at eighteen, was continued a member in one 
of the most active and strict of the Secession Churehes, 
engaged in prayer and fellowship meetings, was an 
active member of their Christian Instruction Society, 
was respected by the session and clergymen. At last 
the Chartist agitation commenced in 1838, The 
agitators spoke many truths about the practical part of 
Christianity; at first I looked upon them with suspicion ; 
their doctrines I could not deny, but 1 abhorred some 
of them for infidelity, 

Thus I continued for some time. I unfortunately 
was admitted behind the scenes in the Church, the 
pillars of which 1 found to be men, no better than their 
brethren whom they held in contempt, or treated with 
indifference. At length I resolved to act. I remembered 
the same church petitioned as a body in favour of the 
blacks ; I thought they might with equal consistency do 
the same for the whites. I drew up a requisition, and 
got it signed by about thirty members, addressed it to 
the session, to convene a meeting of the church for that 
object. The requisition was rejected, accompanied with 
a long letter addressed to me about sympathy and the 
duty of obedience—warning me of the dangers of listen- 
ing to rebellious persons. However, I continued for 
some time, though not so regular, injJmy attendance. At 
length I was summoned to attend a deputation of the 
session, which I did; and found one a Whig placeman, 
who coolly told me that he had no vote, and did not 
care for one; to which I answered, that like Esau he 
had sold his for a situation in the Stamp-office. The 
Conference made things worse, for I never went back, 
and have been ten years out of any Christian church. 
Many others followed me connected with that church. 
Had those men who were connected with the manage- 
ment of that church practised a little more of the liberty 
doctrines taught them by their pastor, I might have 
been there still, for it was he who prepared me for 
Chartism. 

I know many intelligent workmen who left other 
churches upon similar reasons, and who sneer at the 
clergy and sessions for what they call hypocrisy in 
teaching what they do not practise. And these work- 
men are fathers, and of course will bring up their 
children in their ideas. The fact is,a great part of the 
working classes are thoroughly indifferent to the 
churches of the day, and many of these attend those 
churehes only to pass off the time.“ There is little 
of professed infidelity but mnch of it practised, and not 
only amongst workmen, but amongst the middle classes, 
who generally give an outward adhesion to Christianity, 
and by such adhesion fill the churches and sessions. 

The evil is great, i.e. the indifference of the working 
classes, and I am afraid the cure will not soon be applied. 

Edinburgh. A Wonxixd Maw 


— — 
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THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


A vast meeting assembled on Tuesday evening 
week, in the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle-street, 
to hear a lecture from Henry Vincent, Esq., on the 
superiority of moral over physical force as a means 
of effecting social and political improvements. 
Long before the hour of meeting the Hall was 
densely crowded, and a great deal of clamour raised 

those who could not obtain admission. Mr. 
incent arrived at eight o’clock, and amid consider- 
able interruption, 

J. Morntanp, Esq., was called to the chair. After 
thanking the audience for the honour conferred on 
him, he introduced to their notice the eloquent 
lecturer, and hoped that as they had no other room 
ready to meet in, the lecturer would be allowed to 


Mr. Vincent then proceeded with his discourse, 
amid many interruptions, and cries of ‘“‘ Adjourn, 
adjourn.” He — 08 he said, with great pleasure 
the request tend to him by the Peace Society 
that he should deliver a lecture — a party having no 
political bias, a a without any party-feelin 
whatever, but one solely devoted to that great mo 
principle, by which alone it sought to promote peace 
throughout the world. It ought, however, to be 
recollected that the Society was not responsible for 
any of the opinions he should deliver that night in 
illustration of the t principle he proposed to 
discuss; but when he received the invitation, he 
—— that it fell to his lot, because he said to 

mself, that while there were many Conservatives 
in favour of it, he also, as an advocate of the most 
extensive political rights, was not adverse to that 
which he eved would undermine the power of 
the strongest armies of the greatest empires of the 
world. e clamour and cries for adjournment to 
the large room here became so great that the lecturer 
was com d to resume his seat. It was in vain 
that the Chairman and members of the Committee 
assured the refractory the large room was not ready ; 
the noise still increased, and ultimately an adjourn- 
ment took place amid the utmost confusion. The 
arrangements, owing, we presume, to the scramble 
for places, were very bad, indeed so much so, that it 
was almost impossible to take any note of the lec- 
ture. As soon as silence was restored, Mr. Vincent 
continued.] Moral force was at all tirnes superior to 
physical force, for, as they all knew, physical force 
always led to despotism; while moral force, truly 
understood, could never be the child of barbarism, 
but sprung from the purest principles of liberty. 
Until the world was delivered from the sword, and 
from the sway of military men, liberty in every 
couutry would constantly be in danger, and despotism 
ready at all times to upset that which was founded 
by arms. Giving every credit they could give to 
the physical forces of despotic governments, he hesi- 
tated not tosay that the causes of slavery were to be 
found in men themselves—in those who were at all 
times ready to bow down to the golden calf; for, in 
Russia, if a middle or working class existed, edu- 
cated, and enlightened, not all the military strength 
of that great empire could withstand their power. 
Hence it was, that in every country which had the 
power of a free press, which en * the privilege 
of hol — meetings, and discussing pub 

uestions, liberty would never be trampled on; and 
the might depend on it, that in all cases where 
violence was resorted to it happened that force was 
called in, and the struggle put an end to by some 
military governor or commander. They had heard 
lately a good deal of talk in England about physical 
force, which he hesitated not to say, was a source of jo 
to the Minister of the day; and in his opinion nothing 
had happened, or ever yet will happen, to show that 
physical force was superior to moral force. He con- 
tended that the world had no right to blame Christi- 
anity for not doing more than it did. Christianity 
civilized mankind, and it ought to be recollected that 
never yet were the laws which governed nations or 
people, entirely founded on the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. No nation was ever yet governed by too much 
in ce, or their liberties destroyed by too much 
Christianity ; but the cause of the slavery of man- 
kind was owing to their own ignorance, or the super- 
stitions brought to bear against them. Liberty 
could never be the offspring of violence or physical 
force, for it meant the power to appreciate its value 
and to guard its advantages, In land especially, 
although they had had their — gene revolutions, 
they owed their liberties to moral force, and to the 
steadiness, love of order, and industry of the middle 
classes. It was one thing to knock duwn a Govern- 
ment no doubt, butit was another to erect one in its 
stead ; and they might observe that in physical-force 
revolutions it was only a transfer of power from one 
party toanother, when neither religion, good order, 
nor — was promoted among the great masses 
of the e. For his own Pa he had no hesi- 
tation 2 saying that he was for Universal Suffrage; 
he did not by that mean to say that the Peace Society 
was committed to his opinions, but only mentioned 
it to show that —— he was 13 an — — 
ev tical advantage to the great majority o 
the + Pe. he was nevertheless an enemy to physical 
force. en, , there was the press, which was 
a mortal foe of brute force. It did sometimes hold 
that the time was not come for the removal of a 
mili force, or other works of despotism, but 
when it ed steam, machinery, or the force of 
public on, it was doing all in its power to pro- 
mote the doctrine of moral force. ere was no 
evidence in history, he contended, when moral force, 
or, in other words, public opinion duly concentrated, 
did not defeat brute as physical force. If a nation 
were universal in its opinion, all it had to do was to 
refuse paying taxes, for it was easier to do that than 


to fight, and yet the same ends could be obtained. 
The man who was for physical force, and was even 
victorious in his struggles, would find invariably 
that when the victory was gained the worst remained 
behind. Thenthey should also not forget that there 
were some Governments who did not like le to 
be altogether silent on —— force, nor that tem- 
perance socicties, or Whittington Clubs should be 
established. Sometimes. however, afew respectable 
subjects of her 3: .jesty became spies—[a laugh]! 
who incited men forward, maddened with hunger, 
to commit some atrocious deed, and then gave infor- 
mation to the police against the unhappy culprit. 
And — judges were sometimes found to say, the 
apprehension of an unhappy culprit of that descrip- 
tion, led into crime, was a providential occurrence. 
Physical force was unnecessary when a people de- 
sired change—it was futile, unless all were for it; 
but when they clearly expressed their opinions— 
when they carried their opinions to the ball-room, 
the drawing-room, or the poll booths, no Govern- 
ment, however powerful, could withstand its 
influence. He then referred to the present state of 
France, Austria, and Prussia, to show the evils of 
— 1 force; and then alluded to his visit to York. 
en he went there he put forward, no doubt, 
opinions which were extreme; but, nevertheless, 
true; and although he had been only a few days in 
the archiepiscopal city, upwards of nine hundred of 
the middle classes recorded their votes in his favour. 
That, in his opinion, was a greater triumph than if 
he headed an army. He went there with no sword, 
but a thought with no military force, but a principle, 
and the truth of that principle was upheld by men 
whose votes and consciences were unpurchasable b 
any Government. His earnest desire was, that all 
— in England should lay aside the sword, and 
epend on argument and moral force alone for the 
amelioration of their condition. These were the 
rinciples of the Peace Society: for while they told 
overnments they had no right to employ brute 
force against the people, they told the people they 
should never have recourse to violence or insurrec- 
tionary movements to recover their rights. They 
helda Peace Congress in Brussels during the last 
autumn, from which the most glorious results might 
be expected, and he doubted not that in the course 
of next year they should have another even in Paris, 
which had suffered so much by the adoption of 
those measures which that Society condemned. 
They should have either in England or elsewhere, 
he trusted, no more blood; no more violence, or 
deaths upon the scaffold. Let them proclaim the 
entire abolition of the reign of brute force and power ; 
let them uplift the standard of freedom—the flagstaff 
of which should no longer be besmeared with 
bloody hands—let them do that, and the ark of 
peace would overshadow with its glory the horrors 
of physical force, and liberty arise resplendent amid 
the growing virtues and excellence of mankind. 
The eloquent lecturer having concluded, a vote of 
thanks was given to him and the chairman; after 
which the assemblage separated. 


Tux Game-Laws acarin.— Whittering parish, near 
Stamford, this week falls in for a burthen consequent 
upon the laws which protect wild animals for the 
sport of the privileged few. A woman named Bar- 
rett, wife of a labouring man, hitherto said to be of 
irreproachable character, and who was a teacher at 
Whittering Sunday-school, has applied at the Union 
board for relief for herself and children during the 
confinement of her husband in Peterborough gaol, 
whither he has been sent by the magistrates acting 


in St. Martin's, Stamford, charged with having taken 


up three traps which had been set by one of the 
arquis of Exeter’s keepers to catch rabbits. The 
woman, when questioned, declared that no game was 
found upon him, and that, in consequence, he has 
been committed for trial at the sessions charged with 
stealing the traps: she added that bail was offered 
for him, but refused.—Stamford M —- We 
took occasion, a fortnight ago, to declare that game- 
law penalties were sdministered in this county with 
all the unrelenting vengeance of a Shylock. Under 
the Winslow head, our readers will see what we 
mean. One labouring man was brought up on the 
very insignificant charge of using a wire (not of 
catching game); and this grave offence was com- 
mitted, when ?—why, jive years ago, and both the 
party who made the complaint and the magistrate 
who signed the summons are dead! Of course the 
bench was non plussed, and compelled to dismiss 
the case, but was there ever such wretched and 
slavish adherence to a vengeful and tyrannical law ? 
Our readers will say, the bench had not the heart to 
unish such a man. They had. A person named 
tley was next charged with being found in a field 
eighteen months ago, which the law calls trespass, the 
man having a suspicious cast of countenance. Well, 
Messrs. Dauncey and Lowndes (the same gentlemen 
who committed Simonds to gaol for non-payment of 
fivepence for church-rates), believing that Botley 
must have been looking out for vermin, sent him to 
- for a month, and there he lies! And we live in 
ugland, the happiest land upon earth! — Bucks 
Advertiser. 

Tus Grondiax Women.—The women of Georgia 
are acredit to their state. Out of 1,091 convicts re- 
ceived into the penitentiary since its organization, only 
fifteen were lemales. 

Joseru Apy.— At least half a dozen of this per- 
son's letters have been sent to us, in which he offers 
£1,000, minus legacy duty, for the small charge of a 
sovereign. The sooner he is again locked up the better, 
for besides the annoyance of being troubled by his letters, 


on his promise of amendment.—- City of London Tr 


the postages of all are unpaid. This comes a 
Protection Circular. 


LORD ASHLEY'S CONFERENCE WITH THE 
LONDON THIEVES. 

We have seen Lord Ashley in many situations— 
in the House of Commons, on public platforms, in 
churches and committee-rooms, and a variety of 
places—-but his last appearance transcends them all 
—he has made his début among the felons, in a den 
of the worst thieves of the metropolis. The motive 
with which he went there was, of course, philan- 
thropic. As a missionary on behalf of emigration, 
he encountered the pariahs and pests of society, and 
held a conference with them, as Penn did with the 


Indians, proposing plans for their con- 
dition, and exhorting them 4— Aas savage 
habits, and take up with a more reputable course of 
life. A tly he succeeded—at least for a time 
he has evidently produced a favourable impression. 
The felons listened with decided approbation to ex- 
rey indicative of sympathy and good-will. 
ike their savage prototypes, they were moved 

the accents of a being more civilized and humane 
than themselves. Whatever may be the issue of 
their conference in one respect, it cannot be doubted 
that will flow from the contact of beings so op- 

in their views, their motives, their habits, and 
their modes of life. We cannot ap inate the 
extremes of society without tigh the band 
which cements it together, and improving the spirit 
which leavens it all. 

The attitude of Lord Ashley is almost poetical. It 

ds us of Una among the Satyrs, or Sirena en- 
compassed by the ‘‘salvage men.“ The circum- 
stances of the conference were especially interesting. 
Some thieves, desirous of relinquishing their prac- 
tices, had already taken counsel of Mr. Jackson, who 
was at that time interested in a speech he had re- 
ceived from Lord Ashley on the subject of emigra- 
tion. Among them were two young men who had 
happily been induced to give up thieving, but who 
(having once lost their character) were obtaining a 
bare livelihood by picking up bones and in the 
streets. They had persevered in this, to them self- 
denying course, for some time, and a great change 
had been effected in their habits and practices. As 
Mr. Jackson's mind was occupied with emigration, 
he asked one of them, How should you like to 
emigrate?’ His answer was, I should jump at 
it. As Lord Ashley was about to perambulate the 
district with Mr. Jackson in the course of a few 
days, and as Mr. Jackson mentioned this to his 
visitors, it became a subject of conversation with 
the fraternity. Su uently, in consequence of 
what then transpired, Mr. Jackson was sent for by a 
number of thieves living in a court called Blue 
Anchor-yard. He went, and they expressed them- 
selves extremely desirous to know whether any 
hope could be held out of their obtaining an honest 
livelihood, however humble, in the colonies, instead 
of pursuing a criminal course, from which th 
found it impossible to extricate themselves. “ It 
would,“ said they, be a capital thing for chaps 
like us.“ 

Finding that these impressions were increasing, 
and that the subject of emigration was becomin 
talked about among these outcasts of want an 
crime, it occurred to Mr. Jackson that he should 
assemble some of them in the Irish Free-school to 
meet Lord Ashley. He expected to gather 100 
thieves who might listen to what his lordship had 
tosay. But his expectations were more than ful- 
filled. On July the 27th, bis lordship went, when 
no less than 207 professed thieves were assembled, 
each of whom expressed his earnest desire to re- 
nounce his dishonest course if it were possible. 

Some five or six gentlemen were present with 
Lord Ashley, and it was such a meeting, says 
one among them, that no one could forget it to 
the day of his death.” Several of the best and most 
experienced thieves were stationed at the door, to 

ent the admission of any but thieves. Some 
2 five individuals, who were not at first known, 
were subjected to examination, and only allowed to 
remain on stating that they were, and being recog- 
nised as members of the dishonest fraternity; and 
before the proceedings of the evening commenced, 
the question was very carefully put, and repeated 
several times, whether any one was in the room of 
whom others entertained doubts as to who he was. 
The object of this care was, as so many of them were 
in danger of getting into trouble,“ or, in other 
words, of being taken == their crimes, to ascer- 
tain if any who might betray them were present; 
and another intention of this scrutiny was to give 
those assembled, who naturally would feel consi- 
— fear, a fuller confidence in opening their 
minds. 

It should be mentioned that Mr. Jackson 
had attempted to commence religious meetings 
with some of them, and so this singular con- 
ference took place with the singular preliminaries 
of singing and prayer. What was the real 
state of heart of those present while these devo- 
tional exercises were proceeding, it is, of course, im- 
possible to say; and it is difficult, perha to 
pronounce on the wisdom of seeking to influence 
men like these by appeals to which they are pro- 
bably obdurate. Certain it is that they were pd 
impressed by what was said on the subject of emi- 
gration. His lordship addressed them for a con- 
siderable time, and there is reason to suppose that 
the subject broached occupied their thoughts after 
they had separated. It is likely that many among 
them would be struck by the means s for 
changing their life, and bettering both their morals 
and condition. 

One thing is strongly brought out by this oceur- 
rence, and is highly suggestive as regards ourselves 
—and that is, the relation of a scheme of emigration 
to the enormous growth of crime in the country. 


It will be impossible, doubtless, to find a panacea 
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which shall uft#Hly obliterate moral depravity ; but 
how much of the vicious habits of the masses, 
which are referable now to an over-crowded popu- 
lation, it may A. de ultimately in our power to 
remove. One thing is plain: the distinct epnnexion 
of the latter with the former as cause and effect ; 
and the thieves themselves, while expressing their 
hopes for a better state of things, are the best of 
witnesses citable to prove it. of these men, 
making allowance for the charm of novelty and the 
influence of others, were, doubtless, sincere in their 
willingness to reform. But the presence of an out 
raged society prevents the reclamation of those who 
have trans . To such, emigration would be, 
indeed, a , opening an honest means of live- 
lihood, and reli the pangs of a moral nature, 
‘stricken and diseased, but not yet ruined. For some 
even of those living there is hope, but there is still 
a higher, more abundant promise, from efforts like 
these to after generations.— Weekly Chronicle, 


Our Vue. —It is gratifying, (writes a corre- 
spondent,) to observe the activity of mind in our 
2 just now, and to note down the efforts made 
by their inhabitants towards self-improvement, In 
the northern counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land, the improvement going forward is more especi- 
ally marked; and at once gives the proof that the 
increase of crime, as recorded by the criminal returns 
of the last year, does not arise amongst the settled 
inhabitants of the district, but amongst strangers 
adventitious to the population. My letters of the 
last two or three days tell me of Mechanics’ Institutes 
and Reading Societies formed, and being formed, in 
the most out of the way places; of annual meetings 
of those formed, and of courses of lectures being de- 
livered. The self-reliant working men of Shildon, a 
manufacturing village near Darlington, are having a 
course of lectures by their own members, e 
workers in iron and miners in Etherley, under the 
auspices of H. Stobbart, Esq., the intelligent lord of 
the soil, have been holding the annual meeting of 
their Mechanics’ Institution. Up Tyne-side, Oving- 
ham and Newborough have formed Institutions ; and 
Cambo, close upon the borders of Chevy Chase, has 
engaged Paxton Hood to talk to them of human 
progress. The reader may judge of the spirit of the 
whole from the following address, issued to the 

illagers of the beautiful village of Ovingham, the 

irth-place of Thomas Bewick, the father of wood- 
engraving :— 

The committee of the ne Society of the village 
of Ovingham trust they do not incur the imputation of 
presumption in stating to the friends of social progress 
the motives which have led them to organize such a So- 
ciety, and the objects they are attempting to accomplish. 
In the first place, they have witnessed and deplored the 
miserable and demoralizing effects produced on society 
and families by the youth and male population of our 
villages having so few means of carrying out their edu- 
cation beyond the mere rudiments of school learning, or 
of employing their leisure hours otherwise than in idle 
gossip or in omy! indulgences, Inthe second place 
they maintain that knowledge is advantageous to, an 
imperative on, man in every station of life; indeed, the 
history of the world refutes any supposition to the con- 
trary. The institutions of our country, and the grand 
truths of our holy religion, can only be upheld and dul 
appreciated by the sober and intelligent part of mankind. 
Revolutions and violent changes have only been pro- 
„ duced by the brute passion of the ignorant, inflamed and 
fanned by unprincipled men. ligion, the most 
cherished of man’s earthly prerogatives, must surely be 
more valued as the adaptation and harmony pervading 
our Creator’s works become more extensively known ; 
and philosophy only can be appreciated in ip een as 
seligion sheds over her the humanizing and sanctifying 
influences of its divine origin. Therefore, actuated by 
such motives, and Tr by such principles, we aim at 
raising the minds of our village population to objects of 
vast importance and of a purifying nature—by supplying 
books of sound moral tendency, and providing lectures 
and discourses ou the various branches of physical 
science. We aim at inducing habits of thought, of ob- 


servation, and of temperance—at engende a taste 
for the endearments of home—and especially at unfold- 
ing and enforcing the t object and design of man’s 


moral existence; and in our labours to effect such 
desirable results, we are anxious to enlist your best 
wishes and sympathy, well knowing that when the mind 
comes to review the acts and deeds of our bygone years, 
it will dwell most complacently on those that have 
advanced the happiness and moral well-being of our 
fellow-creatures. 


Rattways ty Barrisu IxDIA.— On Tuesday week 

a meeting was held in Manchester, and resolutions 
were passed, recommending all concerned in the cot- 
ton trade toco-operate forthe establishment of rail- 
ways forthe greater facility of conveying cotton, as 
well as for general purposes. Of the way in which In- 
business was transacted in this country, Mr. 
Bright, M. P., said :—‘*The Court of East India Direc- 
tors seemed as a body so sluggish, as to make it almost 


impossible to move them at all. Then there was po 


some focus pocus between Leadenhall-street and 
Cannon-row, where Sir John Hobhouse sits down 
and administers government to India. If you go 
to the India House, they are sure to tell you it is 
Hobhouse. If you attack him in the House of 
Commons, he is sure to say that it is the board at 
the India House; and so, between the two, the 
interests of India and the empire are neglected, and 
nothing within the whole range of the British 
dominions is more sluggishly or tardily carried on 
than any kind of business to be transacted with 
those two very respectable boards. [Hear.] 
Lecrure sy Gesores GitFrLuaAN at EXerTer 
HAII.— We are glad to find that the Early Closing 
Association have engaged the services of the Rex. 
George Gilfillan to deliver a lecture at Exeter-hall, 
for the benefit of the funds of the Association. Mr. 


Gilfillan is very favourably known as the author of 
a Gallery of Literary Portraits,“ published about 
three years ago, and since continued in Tuit 
Magazine, Although his first a ce before the 
ublic as an author is com vely recent, he has 
ong been familiarly acquainted with the most emi- 
nent literary characters of the day ; and there are few 
living writers whose names promise more intellectual 
pleasure to readers. We hope that the friends of the 
Association, and indeed all who can appreciate and 
enjoy the beautiful in literature, will attend Mr. 
Gilfillan’s lecture. The subject is, The Connexion 
between Science, Literature, and Religion,“ and the 
date appointed for the delivery is December 14th. 
Tun Orrician Accounts or tus Boarp or 
Traps for the month ending the 6th of November 
were published on Friday They exhibit, 
as usual, a comparison between the declared value 
of imports and exports for that month and for the 
corresponding months of the two previous years; 
also for the ten months ending on the 5th of Novem- 
ber of each of the three years. The most cheering 
fact shown in these returns is the apparent improve- 
ment of our export trade. After, however, the first 
two months of the present year our exports, instead 
of — | gradually in the usual course, fell off 
suddenly till they reached an annual maximum 
about ‘the month of July, and thenceforward they 
rose slowly towards their former level, which they 
have at | . The total declared value of 
exports of British produce in 1847, down to the 6th 
of November, was £43,372,661; and in 1848, 
£38,053,426. The seven months from March to 
September inclusive, exhibit an aggregate decrease 
of £5,650,992. If we deduct the increase upon each 
of the three months, January, February, and October, 
£331,757, the remainder, £5,319,236, is the actual 
i ce between the two years as ts the 
ten months for which the accounts have yet been 
made up. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, December 6, Two o'clock. 


WEST RIDING ELECTION, 

On Saturday the two candidates came together at 
Halifax. Mr. — had the same objections as at 
Wakefield to appearing at the same time with his 
opponent; but the state of the market would not 
admit of two successive meetings being held, and 
hence there was no alternative to having one joint 
meeting for both. At the close of the speaking, Mr. 
Burns took a show of hands, when nearly ever 
hand was held up in favour of Sir C. E. Eardley, 
Mr. Denison's friends having retired. 

On Monday Mr. Denison was to have addressed a 
meeting at Sheffield, but when the meeting, to the 
number of 2,000, assembled, Mr. Bagshawe, chair- 
man of his committee, read the following letter :— 

Doncaster, Monday morning, Dec. 4, 1848. 

My Dear Srr,—The dreadful weather which we have 
had to encounter to Halifax, on Saturday, has brought 
on a regular fit of gout—(laughter, cries of Silence,“ 
and some confusion]—from which, as the reporters can 
vouch for it, I was severely suffering on Friday and 
Saturday. I therefore must, though very 1 
give up my intention of appearing to-day at Sheffic d 
and Rotherham, as I am now writing from my bed. 

Believe me, yours — 
EDMUND DENISON, 


The motion that Mr. Denison was not a fit person 
to represent the Riding was then put to the vote, 
and carried, with only six dissentients. 

At Doncaster, on Friday last, the Wesleyan 
Methodists held a meeting which was attended by 
several of the local preachers, leaders, and other 
members of the congregation in that town, and reso- 
lutions were adopted in favourfjof the return of the 
hon. baronet. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has published an address in which 
he says, that he does not intend to sopport Sir 
Culling. 

The Leeds Mercury issued a supplement extra- 
ordinary yesterday, in which it thus reports pro 
gress :— 

The reception of Sir Culling Eardley at Halifax was 
quite triumphant; from his first appearance there he 
was evidently the popular candidate, but at the close of 
the proceedings he was universally felt to have gained a 
great victory, and he was hailed with enthusiasm, whilst 
only one hand was held up against him! The few 
Tories present, conscious of their insignificant numbers, 
fled from the Piece-hall, and refused to stand the test of 
a show of hands. The reception of Mr. Denison was 
most unfavourable, and the impression created by bis 
speech and answers to questions was one of contempt. 

We may venture to say that Sir Culling Eardley has 
risen immeasurably in the estimation of the West 
Riding whenever there has been an opportunity of secin 
or hearing him, or even of reading his speeches. H 
manly candour, his remarkable ability, his high spirit, 
his principles of fairness and justice, his knowledge of 
litical affairs, and his eminent moral qualities, have 
won universal respect. 
~In his second address, Sir Culling speaks with reserve 
of his prospects of success. This reserve will be repre- 
sented by his opponents as implying distrust and ap- 
prehension. We believe we may confidently say that 
this is not the real feeling either of the candidate or his 
committee. They will not pretend to feel certain of suc- 
cess; but they are able to say with truth that their 
hopes are much stronger than their fears. é 

At Barnsley, yesterday, Sir Culling had an audience 
three times as large as Mr. Denison had at the same 
place; and after answering numerous questions, he so 
won upon his hearers,that onlyabout thirty or forty hands 
were held up against him, whilst thousands were held 
up in his favour. sel 

We are happy to say that every day brings intelligence 
of important accessions to Sir Culling Kardley’s cause, 
among land-owners and others who had at first been 
prejudiced against him. 


E 
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With respect to the Halifax meeting, the Leeds 
Mercury says: 

Sir Culling Eardley Eardley, Bart., and Edmund 
Denison, „met again upon the same platform at 
Halifax, on Saturday last, and never had the Tories a 
more complete defeat even in that good town, 

The weather was most inauspicious, rain and sleet, 
sometimes very heavy, falling during most of the time 
that the candidates were addressing the electors. Not- 
withstanding this, there was a large gathering of elec- 
tors and non-electors in the spacious area of the Piece- 
hall. From two to three thousand persons were in 
attendance, most of whom occupied the open space in 
front of the side gallery, and maintained their position 
gallantly with the aid of umbrellas. 

After the usual hes by friends and candidates, a 
regular discussion of a very important nature, and which 
was started by Sir Culling Eardley, took place between 
the two candidates, The pr was altogether a 
novel one, and excited the liveliest interest: so deepl 
were all present absorbed in it, that questions whic 
would otherwise have been asked were never put at all. 
Sir Culling came off most triumphantly, and in the 
opinion of all impartial judges, put hie opponent to 
utter shame. He was frequently and loudly applauded, 
and when a show of hands was about to take place, the 
Tories sought to hide their diminished heads by a pre- 
cipitate retreat. Before they had escaped from the 
gallery, however, in which they had stood, the show 
took place, and every hand appeared to be held up for 
Sir Culling Eardley: but one solitary hand was elevated 
among the crowd for Mr. Denison. This result was 
hailed with great cheering, which was renewed on the 
Hon. Baronet’s arrival at his committee-room, and on 
the way thither. 


FOREIGN INELLIGENCE, 
RUMOURED ARRIVAL OF THE POPE AT MALTA, 


Accounts are said to have reached Paris on Sunday 
evening, announcing the arrival of the Pope at 
Malta. Ourcorrespondent in Paris says: —“ I learn 
that before he left, confidential instructions were 
given to the cardinals — to join him at 
Malta, where the holy see will be provisionally 
established. Malta has been chosen partly from its 
perfect security from all popular excitement or dis- 
turbance, and partly from its proximity to Italy. 
Rome was tranquil on the 26th ult., the last date 
received, It is certain that the corps diplomatique 
have all quitted Rome, the ministers of England, 
Spain, and Portuga, lhaving been first to lea ve.“ 
Daily News. 

[The Paris papers of yesterday express disbelief 
in the asserted arrival of the Pope in Malta. | 


Tuscany.—It is reported that the Grand Duke of 


Y | Tuscany had fled from Florence, and left his states. 


PuusstA.— We have dates from Berlin to Deo. 2, 
A letter from Berlin of that date says: — The Bran- 
denburgh section of the Assembly became de facto— 
by the accession yesterday of some eighty members 
—the National Assembly. Its honours, however, 
as well as its competency, were only of short dura- 
tion, the new comers-in having left the Cathedral 
en masse, before any business of importance was 
transacted. The 156 gentlemen who remained, 
became again, to their deep disappointment and 
consternation, a minority; and after seventy-three 
only of that number (consequently the minority) 
nad voted for the summoning, by ministers, of the 
substitutes of the absent members, the sitting was 
adjourned till Thursday next. 


Leominster Evection.—Mr. Barkly's appoint- 
ment to a Colonial government has brought two 
candidates into the field — ir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, and Mr, Peel, the secohd son of Sir Robert 
Peel. An active canvass will be immediately com- 
menced by the friends of these gentlemen. 


Liskrarp.—Mr. Crowder, the leader on the Wes- 
tern circuit, has, it is said, de from London 
to become a candidate for this borough, the Liberal 
electors, at a large meeting, having unanimously 
resolved upon supporting him. 

Tus Norrotx Assassinations, — The coroner's 
inquest was resumed yesterday at Wymondham, but 
had not concluded when the report left. Ihe coroner 
and the jury adjourned to the Bridewell privatel 
to examine Mrs, James, who is there confined. 
Mrs. James, who, it will be remembered, was the 
prisoner's housekeeper at the Potash Farm, has ad- 
mitted that he came home on the night of the murder 
armed, and with his face disguised, and that he 
hastened to his bedroom in a state of great heat and 
tremor. On Monday, after a careful search at the 
prisoner's house, a black mask was discovered amon 
a bundle of newspapers so carefully folded up an 
concealed that nothing but a careful examination of 
each newspaper could have led to its discovery. 
This mask covers the face as far as the mouth, to 
which a piece of black lace is attached, effectually 
concealing the lower part of the face. A messenger 
was immediately despatched to Norwich with the 
mask, and it was produced before the magistrates. 
The prisoner appeared for a moment confounded by 
the production of this important link in the chain of 
evidence, 1 recovered the same tone of 
levity and indifference which he has exhibited ever 
since his apprehension. ‘Ihe funeral of the deecased 
— took place yesterday, at noon, There are 

opes that Eliza Chestney, who was dangerousl 
wounded in the thigh, will recover. Mrs, Jermy, it 
is said, is slowly recovering. 


CORN-EXCHANGE, MARK-LANE, Wepnuspay, Dec. G. 

Owing to the boisterous weather which has prevailed during 
the last week, our supplies of grain fresh in are very limited ; 
but the trade in Murk-lane to-day is heavy, witheut alteration 
N — this week — Wheat, 630 qrs. English; 270 qrs. Fo- 
reign. Barley, 2,340 are. English ; 1,010 . Foreign, Oats, 
1,050 qrs, English; 3,620 Foreign. Flour, sacks, 
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The Monconformist. 


[Dromom 6, 


—_ 


From its extensive circulation—far exceeding most of 
the journals of a similar character published in Lon- 
don—the Nonconformist presents a very desirable me- 
dium for Advertisements, especially those relating to 


Schools, Books, Articles of General Consumption, Situa- 
tions, and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious 
Objects. The terms are low :— 

For Eight Lines and under ........ 5s. Od. 

For every additional Two Lines.. 0s. 64d. 
Half a Column ...... £1 | Column .....seeeeee 42 


A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
accompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 
Fr payment in London. 


Tus Terms or Supscriprion are 26s. per annum; 
13s. for the half-year ; and 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

ey — in advance) are received at the 
Office, 4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 

Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall anp 
Cockshaw. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


„W. W.“ It is quite in keeping with the weekly effu-’ 


sions of the John Bull. 
„One of the Middle Classes. 
make room. 
J. R. P.“ We have not his faith. 
H. G.“ The Committee of the Association disap- 


proved of resorting to any such step—and, of course 
the matter will drop there, 


„C. K.“ Many of them, undoubtedly. 

“C,H.” We are greatly obliged by his interesting 
communication. 

„ Edvardus.”’ The insertion of his letter would draw 
upon us fifty of a like nature. 


We strongly advise our Burslem correspondent to pa 
the demand, unjust though it be. All the instances 


Next week, if we can 


which have come before us prove that efforts at redress | J 


are worse than useless—entail expense, loss of 
time, vexation, and sometimes an increase of the tax. 


J. 8.“ The Reformer’s Almanack will probably fur- 
nish him with the information he needs. 


„An Old Sabbath-school Teacher,” and A Lover of 
Ireland, next week. 


Che Monconfor mist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, DEC. 6, 1848. 


SUMMARY. 


THE West Riding election is the special theme 
of talk this week. The progress of the two can- 
didates in their canvass—the speeches they make, 
and the baitings they undergo—the scrupulous 
caution of Sir Culling Eardley not to promise an 
inch beyond what he is ready to perform, and the 
bluff honesty, but almost unmitigated true blue 
Toryism of Mr. Denison—an under murmur of 
dissatisfaction on both sides—the graceful refusal 
of Mr. Roebuck to divide the Liberal party—the 
suspension of Mr. Denison’s labours for the pre- 
sent by a “regular fit of the gout”—such are the 
topics of conversation. Mr. Bright’s speech at 
Wakefield in favour of Sir Culling Eardley pro- 
vokes the Times to rush to the rescue for Mr. 
Denison—but beyond abusing the member for 
Manchester, it is hard to say what purpose the 
article will serve. The Times accuses Mr. Bright 
of converting an otherwise quiet personal contest 
into a battle between Church and Dissent. We 
remember that at the very outset of the struggle, 
long before that gentleman had opened his lips on 
the subject, the correspondent of the Times de- 
scribed the contest about to ensue as one of Cha 

inst Church, and the editor set down Sir Culling 
Hardley es the candidate of the “religious malig- 
nants.” As to the issue, we have no sure in- 
formation on which to found a conjecture—but 
from all that we know of the West Riding, and all 
that we have learned of the state of feeling in the 
constituency, we shall be rather surprised than 
otherwise if Sir Culling is not returned. 

The forthcoming elections excite much interest 
in the public mind, since they are likely to afford 
Ministers some clue to the kind of reception their 
measure for the endowment of the Irish priest- 
hood will meet with from the electoral body. In 
addition to the vacancies for the West Riding and 
South Devon, Liskeard is vacant, by the death of 
Mr. Buller; King’s Lynn, by the death of Lord 
George Bentinck ; and Leominster, by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Berkeley to the Governorship o 
Guiana. In the first instance, both the candidates 
are opposed, although on different grounds, to that 

litical scheme. In respect to South Devon, Mr. 

ekewick’s hesitation on the subject has actually 
driven him from the field. From Lynn we cannot 
hope for much. The honour 05 ok being repre- 
sented by the son of Lord Stanley will probably 
be deemed by the bulk of the electors great 
enough to en tle him to exemption from incon- 
pledges. Still there are some men 
1 that borough who, we hope, will 
me : Me’ épportunity of vindicating the cause of 
. Bu * 
20) 


Crowder, of the Western Circuit, is 
didate for Liskeard. Sir E. Lytton 
Mr. Peel, the second son of Sir 
offered themselves to the electors of 
In each of these cases we fear the 
» in favour of the ecclesiastical policy 
beracy, and in all probability the oppo- 


alter the course of these elections. But much 
may nevertheless be done by the friends of Volun- 
taryism in these small boroughs, few though they 
be. A manful promulgation of their views, and a 
simple exposure of the designs of the oligarchy in 
* — the erection of another Church esta- 

ishment in Ireland, will tell with much effect 
even upon such shackled constituencies and their 
candidates; still more upon the public at large. 
The aspect of affairs in the West Riding and South 
Devon has, it is rumoured, already alarmed the 
Whig Government. A decision adverse to their 
ecclesiastical project from the vacant boroughs we 
have named, would, in all probability, frighten 
them into its abandonment. 


The secession from the Established Church of 
the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel will probably help 
to stagger Ministers in the pursuit of their 
favourite purpose. That secession has been harshly 
precipitated by the Bishop of London, who, 
stretching his authority beyond all precedent, re- 
fused to allow the conscientious clergyman any 
further opportunity of preaching to his flock. He 
took his farewell of his people last Sunday, in 
virtue of a permission wrung from the me not 
without difficulty. The hn Bull begrudged him 
even this favour, and asks with pious solicitude— 
If the farewell address of Mr. Noel to-morrow 
should ensnare but a single soul in the meshes of 
schism, who will be answerable for that soul ?” 
The Church and State Gazette, on the contrary, 

of the Bishop of London’s proceeding— 


“Th 
JJ“ There is a harshness, not to say an absolute in- 


justice in it, which revolts, but grieves more than 
it revolts us.” Mr. Noel’s reasons for the step he 
has taken will shortly be published. We cannot 
anticipate from them any novel views of the con- 
nexion of Church and State; but a book on the 
subject from his pen, just at this juncture, and 
commended to serious reflection by the beautiful 
simplicity of his character, and by the charming 
modesty of his retirement from office, will attract 
multitudes of readers, and will probably sow the 
seed of truth in many minds rendered impervious 
hitherto by determined prejudice. A fine field of 
labour is gradually samme for the Anti-state- 
church Association. ay they wisely, as we are 
sure they will diligently, cultivate it! 


Charles Buller is no more. A surgical operation, 
followed, after a considerable interval, by fever 
which degenerated into typhus, has carried him off. 
His character, as drawn by those who knew him, 
appears to have been 1 genial. His 

ualifications as a statesman were far higher than 
the average of his class, with this additional 
— 7 that they were not associated 
with noisy pretence. In the House of Commons 
he was a favourite with all parties; and as loor- 
law Commissioner, he appears to have worn down 
much of the irritation excited by his predecessors. 

The assassinations in Norfolk exhibit to usa 
new and most —s feature in crime—one, 
however, which, happily, is not likely to find 
imitators. Intense interest has been awakened 
everywhere by the atrocious deed; but until after 
the trial of the suspected murderer, comment 
would be out of place. Such remarks as the oc- 
currence suggests to our minds, we defer offering 
until the — investigation has closed. 


Germany still presents an aspect of doubt and 
uncertainty. The national characteristic seems to 
mark the movements of all parties. The King of 
Prussia hesitates to strike the final blow nst 
the refractory majority of the Diet. On the 27th 
the minority in obedience to the royal summons 
assembled at Brandenburgh, but not being suffi- 
ciently numerous to form a quorum, did not pro- 
ceed to business. On the one hand the absenting 
deputies were invited to come and complete the 
constitution, and on the other threatened with dis- 
missal in case of their refusal. But neither the 
invitation nor the threat seem to have been as yet 
successful. Up to the Ist inst. the minority had met 
only to adjourn. The motion to call up the sub- 
stitutes has been again and again postponed. This 
curious position of affairs in Brandenb is daily 
weakening the moral influence of the King 
throughout the country. The Central Govern- 


ment of Germany, through their agent, Baron 


Gagern, do not seem to have yet succeeded in ex- 
tricating him from his difficulties, although in the 
end their influence can scarcely fail of patching up 
a reconciliation. In Frankfort itself matters are 
scarcely ina much more satisfactory state. The 
Regent’s cabinet is strongly suspected of covertly 
encouraging the reactionary movement both in 
Vienna and Berlin, while the constitution still 
“ drags its slow length along.” But 
must not expect too much from the recently- 
enslaved German people. In one short year they 
have made prodigious strides in the path of con- 
stitutional freedom. Their blunders have been 
few—their moderation 8 their reliance 
upon moral force hopeful for the future. 

Ere the next issue of the N ormist, the 
election of the first President of the French Re- 
public will have been decided, so far as the vote 


of the people is concerned. Should neither candi- 


sition of those who &bhor it will not prevail to 


tience! we | th 


date obtain the requisite number of votes, as 
seems likely to be the case, the ultimate choice 


will rest with the National Assembly. What 
their decision would be does not admit of a doubt. 
It is melancholy to observe the unscrupulous 
means that are resorted to, both by the adherents 
of Cavaignac and Louis Napoleon, to secure the 
success of their respective candidates. In the 
early ow of last week, the French National 
Assembly was startled by the announcement that 
overnment had resolved to send an expedition to 
taly, with a view to the personal protection of the 
Pope. For this pur an army of 3,500 men 
has been despatched from Marseilles to Civita 
Vecchia, there to await further orders. Minister 
protested that they had no wish to interfere in the 
internal affairs of revolutionized Rome, but only 
intended to insure the safety of the Pope’s person. 
Why then send so large a force, when a single 
frigate would equally well have answered the pur- 
P The expedition was manifestly projected 
in order to influence the forthcoming election, by 
es the clergy in favour of General Ca- 
vaignac. That it will have this effect to some 
extent cannot be doubted. The Catholic clergy 
form a powerful and effective electioneering ma- 
chinery throughout the country, whose influence 
in the rural districts isalmost omnipotent. To buy 
their support, the French Government have had re- 
course to a most discreditable ruse, for which Ca- 
vaignac, ifhe succeed, will have to pay dearly. His 
opponent, not to be outdone, bids higher. Cavaignac 
dare not advocate more than the “ liberty” of the 
Pontiff; Louis Napoleon, instructed no doubt 
by his future Prime Minister, declares bim- 
self in favour of guaranteeing not only his “ liberty,” 
but also his “authority.” The Catholic priesthood 
is, in fact, appealed to by both candidates as the ar- 
biter of the election—a state of things pregnant with 
danger to the future liberty of the country. 
Meanwhile the only candidate for the popular 
suffrages who disdains to have recourse to these 
dangerous and discreditable tricks to secure his 
personal triumph, has not retired from the field, 
as we erroneously stated in our last number. M. 
de Lamartine has formally announced that he 
neither solicits nor desires votes, but that he will 
accept such as are given to him. His pure and 
unselfish patriotism shines with redoubled splen- 
dour amidst the disreputable intrigues of the 
contending candidates. Would that the French 
nation were worthy of such a statesman ! 


Meanwhile the Pope himself, lost to the respect 
and confidence of his subjects, has fled from “ the 
eternal city,” and cade in safety at Malta—a 
fugitive on British soil! His future course is 
veiled in obscurity. Perhaps he will there await 
the result of the efforts which will, no doubt, be 
made by France, or Austria, or the British Govern- 
ment, or all three combined, to restore once more 
his lost authority. Lord Palmerton will, doubt- 
less, rejoice in the opportunity of reinstating th 
head of the Catholic Church. 


LATITUDINARIAN INTOLERANCE. 


THE contest now going on in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire is driving out to the surface in un- 
— spots some of the evil humours which 
have long lurked in the social body. Our con- 
temporary, the „has noticed one of them 
—the general lack of faith in a commanding pur- 

e. We fancy we may do some service by 
irecting public attention to another—the violent 
intolerance of latitudinarianism. The bigotry of 
belief finds no quarter, and, assuredly, we shall 
demand none for it—but the bigotry of no-belief, 
frantic and foaming as it occasionally shows itself, 
provokes scarcely a condemnatory exclam ation, 
and actually walks the earth under the name of 
ultra-liberalism. We have no sympathy with 
either variety of the fierce passion—but for wire- 
haired, snarling, worrying, wolfish malignity, the 
last must be held to bear the palm. 


In as few words as possible we will describe the 
class upon whom our animadversions are intended 
to light. Generally speaking it comprises men of 
fair and even liberal education, tolerably well in- 
formed on all subjects but that of religion, Whig- 
gish, for the most part, but sometimes Radical in 
their political principles, cherishing an unbounded 
faith in the powers of the human mind, and pos- 
sessed with a notion, scarcely admitted, even to 
themselves, that all mental and moral improve- 
ment in this world must result from a process of 
manufacture, not of growth. Their own religious 
opinions, if they have any, are loosely and negli- 
8 held —and to those of others, whatever they 

„ik kept within the limits of opinion merely, 
ey accord a most impartial tolerance. Their 
own indifference serves them for charity. But let 
the religious sentiment display itself in earnest 
conviction, in unyielding faith, in truthfulness of 
character, and zeal of practice, and it matters com- 
paratively little what the doctrines are with which 
it is associated, these amiable latitudinarians be- 
come positively savage. Their gentleness all at 
once forsakes thein. The speak in the true fire- 
and-f t accents. “ Drivelling sectarianism, 
fierce intolerance, antiquated bigotry, nauseous 
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hypocrisy,” are the poisoned shafts which — let 
drive at their victims. Maworm,” and “ the bray 
of Exeter-hall,” are seldom omitted. Indeed, so 
far as that portion of the public press is concerned 
which represents intolerant latitudinarianism—end, 
unfortunately, it is not small—an observant man 
may predict with all but infallible accuracy, the 
treatment, and even the terms, which a public 
man professing earnest religious convictions, will 
have at its hands. For rancour, it will outvie the 
bitterest sectarianism going. 

Untruthfulness is one of the prominent charac- 
teristics of this class. They are dishonest to the 
core. We have witnessed, over and over again, 
with unutterable loathing, the deliberate malice 
with which they will evoke the unworthiest pre- 
judices, and let them loose upon the object of their 
Lote. To misrepresent, and then denounce, they 
are not merely ready, but, from long practice, 
dexterous. Whatever in the conduct or speech of 
their victims is open to perversion, they exaggerate 
—whatever tends to explain or qualify, they sup- 
press. They will brand a man with a nickname 
which suggests, concerning him, a lie—and after 
it has been refuted in every ible way, they 
will stick to the soubriquet with as cool an effron- 
tery as if it were truly descriptive. They appear 
to le at nothing which suits their purpose. 
A candidate’s professions, speeches, past history, 
and social reputation—all pointing consistently in 
one direction—shall be set aside as undeserving of 
even a passing allusion; and it shall be persisted 
in, in the teeth of evidence, that it is for the oppo- 
site direction he is making. And an antagonist 
candidate, avowedly attached to what is falsely 
imputed to the other as a crime, shall be patted 
on the back as evincing the very virtue in which 
the other is said to be deficient. We have seen 
more than enough of this to make us sigh forth 
the fervent prayer, “ May God in his mercy pre- 
serve us from intolerant latitudinarianism !” 


We have freely spoken our minds of Sir 
Culling Eardley Eardley, and having done so, no 
readers of ours will suspect us of blindness to his 
defects. But, certainly, the base mode in which 
he has been assailed by our charitable and honesty- 
loving latitudinarians, would prick us into defence 
of our worst foes. Sir Culling professes ardent 
attachment to the Protestant faith—and refuses to 
endow Romanism, because, in his judgment, it is 
error. Now, in the ground of his opposition to 
that most worthless of political measures we have 
no sympathy. We deeply regret its having been 
put forward—and we regard the use of such a plea 
before a political constituency, as inconsistent with 
an intelligent appreciation of anti-state-church 
principles. But unless a deep conviction of the 
truth of our own religious opinions, an earnest 
love to them, and a zeal to promote them, consti- 
tute what the Times calls “ religious malignancy,” 
we cannot comprehend the justice, or the common 
honesty, of assailing Sir Culling as a fierce, 
narrow-minded bigot, incapable of estimating the 
first principles of religious freedom. He ‘has 
himself stated, that he would give to the 
Catholics every civil advantage which he either 
enjoys or seeks for himself. He proves his sin- 
cerity by a reference to his conduct on the ques- 
tion of Catholic emancipation. He resigned his 
= pretensions to the representation of Edinburgh, 

use he would not seek magisterial force in aid 
of a better observance of the Sabbath. He cannot, 
therefore, be assailed as a champion of intolerance, 
and a sour-minded Puritan, as he has been, and 
continues to be, without injustice. To hold 
that Romanism is a deadly error, is surely a very 
different thing from refusing to give it an equal 
chance with all other religious systems. And 
whilst the West Riding candidate is willing to 
give to all spiritual opinions “a clear stage, and 
no favour,” he may surely be allowed to cherish 
and avow attachment to that which he deems most 
in accordance with God’s truth. 


But no! for earnest religious conviction, even 
when it claims no unfair advantage, our latitudi- 
narians have no terms of endurance. Mr. Deni- 
son, who is intolerant, and avows it—who will 
seek all that is to be got for his own sect, but will 

nt nothing to others—not having been identi- 
fied with any manifestation of religious earnest- 
ness, is, of course, a gentleman—old fashioned, it 
may be, but still greatly to be esteemed. Sir Cul- 
ling Eardley, who is not intolerant, and who would 
put, as soon as, in his judgment, may be, all 
religions upon an equality in the eye of law,—who 
would neither proscribe on the one hand, nor 
endow, on the other—is a relentless bigot—a 

loomy specimen of the dark ages—a man in whose 

eart all the springs of charity are dried up—a 
narrow-minded ranter of the exploded “N —— 
cry—in short, a persecutor in the egg. His pro- 
fessions pass for nothing with our most candid 
latitudinarians. His protestations are never men- 
tioned. What would reveal him is suppressed. 
What would expose him to be misapprehended, is 
torn from its context, and exhibited in a distortin 
light. And all this meanness, dishonesty, an 
falsehood, is perpetrated in the name of liberalism, 
and charity. This is not intolerance—oh, no!— 


there is no persecution, no bitterness, no nasty 
sectarianism in this. Everything is fair against 
our “ whining, canting fanatic.“ Pretty religious 
reedom that must be which does not sanction the 
running down of “a smooth-haired Methodist,” 
“ A fine land of liberty, indeed, in which a man 
may not wallop his own nigger.” 


_ Now we take leave to intimate that intolerance 
is intolerance, in whomsoever it appears—shuffling 
is shuffling—and falsehood is falsehood. These 
vices are as disreputable when a “saint” is to be 
hunted down, as when a Papist, or an infidel. 
There is no excuse for them in any case. Men of 
every creed, and men of no creed, ought to impale 
and ex them wherever they show themselves. 
But if in one association rather than another, it is 
our duty and our interest to give them the chas- 
tisement they deserve, it is when they are found in 
close connexion with high patriotic professions 
and broad political principles. In such company 
— become doubly disgusting— like a profane 
oath from the mouth of a beautiful woman. The 
Whig press is thoroughly polluted with this dis- 

ition—even the Radical press has in some 
instances taken the taint. e evil temper has 
been called out by the West Riding election, be- 
cause Sir Culling Eardley has furnished a temptin 
mark for the shots of every intolerant latitudi- 
narian in the empire. We do believe that had the 
bitterest Tory in the empire been dealt with in the 
same spirit of determined misrepresentation, per- 
version, and intolerance, every decent man in the 
empire would have cried “Shame!” But for a 
man to be known at Exeter-hall, or to have the 
repute of earnest piety, is enough, now-a-days, 
with a large class of political philosophers and 
liberal journalists to justify any amount of fierce 
invective, and even bitter persecution—and in the 
world of clubs, cliques, coteries, and conductors of 
public opinion, “ what is sauce for the goose is not 
sauce for the gander.” 


CRIME IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


“ How are we to check the vast increase of 
crime in this country?“ is a question which poli- 
ticians and journalists have bandied about of late 
years with wonderful iteration. And, too fre- 
2 the inquiry has turned out to be merely 
the frontispiece to a job. One valuable result, 
however, has followed upon this half-serious, half- 
hollaw pertinacity of demand. Plodding men 
have got together a vast mass of statistical inform- 
ation—philosophical minds have drawn inferences 
from them, and philanthropists have cast about 
for remedies. 


In the Eclectic Review for the present month, 
an elaborate, and, to our thinking, a deeply inte- 
resting ope on this subject occurs. The writer 
proves 1. the most irrefragable evidence, that 
crime in England has passed its grand climacteric, 
and is now steadily declining. So far, good. 
Let us fervently hope we have seen the worst— 
and, perhaps, by wise legislation, and benevolent 
social activity, we may yet reduce it to something 
like a manageable mass. Three parts out of four 
of it, we venture to say, might be prevented, 
without the smallest increase to our national bur- 
dens. 

The staple materials out of which crime is 
duced, are absolute want, migratory pauperism, 
deficient employment, and local density of popu- 
lation. We do not mean that either of these 
conditions is absolutely ne to the manifesta- 
tion of crime, but unquestionably, taken together, 
they furnish this country with the bulk of its 
criminals. 

There is a stratum of society in most of our 

at cities, and some of our manufacturing towns, 
ying far out of sight of common observation, 
which misery and squalor seem to have marked 
out as peculiarly their own. The wretched mem- 
bers of this class have no visible means of liveli- 
hood, no scope for cultivating a sense of decency, 
no stimulus to morality, no incentives of an 
external character to aught but crime. Out of this 
fetid morass, come our swarms of “ juvenile delin- 
quents.” It is difficult to deal with this class in 
any manner which holds out even a remote hope of 
ultimately getting rid of it. “ nar ak 
stimulated by emigration as a prize for the rv> 
ing, may do something—but more minute investi- 
gation must be made into the numbers constituting 
the class, into their habits, hopes, fears, and mode 
of life, before any very salutary impression can be 
made upon them. A searching and intelligent 
inquiry, conducted with kindliness, must, we think, 
—— any successful attempt to cope with the 
evil, which the existence and growth of the class are 
perpetually engendering. 
ust above these, but floating rather than fixed, 
may be ranked what poor-law authorities would 
designate the casual poor.” Mr. Cochrane, the 
unsuccessful candidate for Westminster, has en- 
titled himself to great praise for the zeal and self- 
denial with which he has pushed his inquiries on 
this subject. It would seem from his statements, 
corroborated by official returns, that the burden of 
providing these unfortunate people, most of whom 
are honest when thrown into the class, with some 


subsistence until th 3 nent, w 
if equalized over the whole population, be 

in the extreme. Under present arrangements, 
they are mostly treated worse than brutes, herded 
together at night without regard to cleanliness, 
warmth, or decency, and turned out in the morn- 
ing, with ruffled temper, and with tainted morals. 
The mode of treatment adopted towards this class 
by men anxious only to “keep down the rates,” 
has produced more criminals than almost any other 
cause. Indeed, it could not do otherwise—and it 
could hardly have succeeded to a greater extent, 
even if invented expressly for the pu of 
breaking down all the safeguards of morality. 


Similar in its influence, although not to an equal 
extent, in increasing the amount of crime in this 
country, may be mentioned local density of popu- 
lation. The writer in the Eelectic, in the article 
above referred to, finds crime proportioned, in any 
given district, to the comparative amount of town 
population. As human beings are crowded to- 
gether, incentives and opportunities for evil-doing 
8 The mischief is greatly aggravated by 
the selfishness of landed gentry. o clear their 
estates of paupers, they pull down every co 
not absolutely required by the few labourers who 
till the soil, and force the poor into our large towns 
for shelter. The evil might be greatly mitigated 
by the adoption of a national instead of a parochial 
assessment for poor rates, and by suitable i 
tions in every town for providing comfortable 
house-room for the working classes. 


Deficiency of employment, another fruitful source 
of crime, must be met by carrying out to its fullest 
extent the principle of free trade, by a vigorous 
retrenchment of our public ‘expenditure, by an 
equitable adjustment of the burden of taxation, 
and by a sweeping reform of our monetary system, 


The account given in another column of Lord 
Ashley’s conference with the London thieves—an 
account which will be read with thrilling interest 
— illustrates a truth upon which we have often 
insisted, that under the most unpromising and re- 
pulsive exterior, and beneath many folds of 

rejudice and guilt, there is yet in every human 

om an inner self—a latent consciousness —to 
which if you can find your way by kindliness and 
true sympathy, you may all but infallibly master 
the heart. Crime is seldom beloved for its own 
sake. The feelings which attend it may be often 
boisterous, but are never gladsome. ive crimi- 
nals a feasible chance of righting themselves, and 
how many a one would leap to avail himeelf of it. 
Our social laws, perhaps necessarily, shut the door 
= any contemplated retreat from criminality. 

hat was originally an erring, and, perhaps, a 
hasty choice, is confirmed into an 211 * 
doom. Lord Ashley has led the way to a new 
view of the whole subject; and we earnestly hope 
that his noble example will stimulate others to 
take up the inquiry at this point. The question 
raised by the conduct of the philanthropist, is one 
which it interests all classes to ponder, and, if 
possible, to solve. 


Tue Lonpon Sacagp Harmonic Sociatry.—T he two 

performances which have taken place at Exeter Hall 

during the present season, under the auspices of this 

society, have dispelled any fears which might have been 

entertained as to its success. Although but an infant in 

point of age, it exhibits the mature vigour of manhood, 

and will bear a favourable comparison with its longer- 

established rival. It is now clear that there is ample 
scope for the efforts of both societies in the improvement 
of musical taste, and in the attempt to make the master- 
pieces of the great composers familiar to the inhabitants 
of the metropolis. Perhaps the popularity of the 
„London“ Society may, in some degree, be attributed to 
the alteration in its scale of prices, which admits a por- 
tion of the public who have heretofore been deterred 
from these performances on account of the expense. But 
it has other claims to the patronage of the public. On 
Friday last the Messiah” was performed a second time 
pat Meter Hall before a very crowded audience, who 
appeared highly delighted with the effective manner in 
which this chef d’wuvre of Handel was sustained 
throughout. The solo parts were taken by Miss Birch, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Phillips, who 
sung with their accustomed spirit and effect. 


Rey. J. Suornz.—At a meeting of the Associate 
Ministers in the East of London, held at Wycliffe 
Chapel, Rev. A. Reed, D.D., in the chair, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 
“That this meeting do sincerely and fervently 
sympathize with the Rev. J. Shore, A. M., under his 
severe and continued afflictions. That they deeply 
lament, for the sake of our common religion, that 
any Protestant church should continue to pursue a 
course so absurd in itself, and so oppressive in its 
results, and which can be sustained only by an 
appeal to arbitrary and absolute law-courte, which 
have been condemned by the national voice; and 
especially they protest against the proceedings, not 
merely as injurious to an individual and a particular 
y mow 1 but as a serious and daring, though subtle, 
encroachment on the liberty of 1— and 
the standing and rights of every class of honest 
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UNITED STATES PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Daan Sm. Two most important elections, in two 
great countries, each great republics, have been in 
progress so nearly at the same time, that we hear 
the results of both almost simultaneously. The one 
republic has existed in its present form for sixty 
years, notwithstanding all the predictions that it 
would be an utter failure ; and it appears, at present, 
to offer a better guarantee of permanent stability, 
and of safety to life and property, than any of the 
most ancient and most firmly consolidated monar- 
chies of continental Europe. The other is in its 
infancy, and is an object at once of much hope and 
much fear. As it is obviously formed on the model 
of the transatlantic representative democracy, it 
may be not uninteresting, at a time when much 
speculation prevails as to forms of government, to 
look a little into the constitution of the United 
States, which, improved upon that of the parent 
country—being practically, so far as representation 
ig concerned, what ours is in theory—has presented 
gn example to France, 

Republican North America is, as nearly as possi- 
ble, Radical. It has a biennial parliament, almost 
universal suffrage, and the vote by ballot. Men are 
denounced as revolutionary here who ask reform to 
be so far extended; but our American brethren 
wisely resolved, that, when they were framing a 
eonstitution, they would make one which would last. 
They wished to avoid the turmoil and agitation 
which would, of necessity, be the result of new 
reform bills in antagonism to “finality.” They 
adopted almost the widest possible suffrage, know- 
ing that CONTENTMENT, a necessary element of good 
government, could not be secured while a great por- 
tion of the population had the brand of exclusion on 
them; they required that their representatives 
should appear before them once in two years, to 
give account of their stewardship, acting on the 
plain, Franklin-like maxim, that “ short reckonings 
make long friends; and their object being, that 
their Government should act on the will of the 
people, they adopted the ballot to secure the free 
expression of that will. They thus secured them- 
selves from the contests that would be sure to arise, 
were the multitudes to be excluded from all share in 
enacting the laws which they would be called upon 
to obey, and in the imposition of taxes which they 
would all be compelled to pay. 

But they went beyond this in their prudent re- 
gard to future peace. They saw, from the example 
of England, that important districts or towns might 
fall into decay, while other districts or towns might 
rise into great importance. They guarded against 
the anomaly of Old Sarum with two members, and 
Manchester with none. They resolved that there 
should be a decennial re- distribution. f seats, accord- 
ing to the relative population of the respective 
districts to be represented. To show the extent 
of the changes that have quietly, without discus- 
sion, without heat or disturbance, and as a matter 
of course, taken place in the distribution, I have 
drawn out the following list of the number of 
members allotted to each state, at the commence- 
ment of each period of four years, since the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1789 until 1846. 
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It will be seen by this list how the share in the 


of the several states altered. In 1801, Virginia 
stood as 1b fist in its share of representation; now 
it stands fourth. New York stood fourth at the 
former period; now it stands first. Massachusetts 
stood second in 1801; now it stands sixth. Penn- 
sylvania stood third at the former period; now it 
stands second. 

North Carolina stood in the fourth rank in 1801; 
now it stands in the seventh. Ohio, at the former 
period, had not enough of inhabitants to be entitled 
to a representative; now it stands third. Mary- 
land stood in the fifth rank in 1801 ; it now stands 
in the fifteenth. Indiana, which had no representa- 
tive till 1817, stands now in the sixth class. 

South Carolina, in 1801, stood in the seventh 
class; now it has fallen down to the ninth. New 
Jersey, which, at the former period, stood in the 
seventh class, is now in the eleventh. Lilinois, 
which had no representative till 1821, now stands iu 
the ninth class, occupying the same rank as the old 
state of South Carolina. 

While the object was to apportion representation 
according to — — ey it was seen that, under the 
original apportionment of one member for every 
80,000, the House of Representatives would become 
too numerous for a purely deliberative assembly. 
There were not so many proofs of wisdom in the 
British House of Commons, with ite 658 members, 
as to create any desire to have the legislation of so 
large a mob. An act was 2 and „ may 
25th June, 1842, chat from and after the 23rd ch, 
1843, the House of Representatives should be com- 
posed of members agreeably to a ratio of one 
representative for every 70,680 persons in each state. 
It will be seen by the list of representatives for each 
state in 1845, that although an extraordinary in- 
crease had taken place in the population, the num- 
ber of members sent to the House was not so great 
＋ to deprive it of the character of a deliberative 


v. 

In the election of President, each state, by popu- 
lar vote, — electors equal in number to the 
number of representatives it is allowed to send to 
Congress. These electors elect the President, and if 
any candidate has an actual majority of votes there 
is no appeal from the voice of the people. If no 
candidate has an actual majority, the election falls 
into the hands of the House of Representatives, 
who select the President from the three candidates 
who stand highest on the returned list. For the 
first term, commencing 4th March, 1789, Washington 
was elected as President unanimously, He was 
again elected unanimously for the second term, com- 
mencing 1793. In the third term, commencing 1797, 
John Adams was elected by 71 votes, being only one 
beyond the required absolute majority. For the 
fourth term, commencing 1801, Thomas Jefferson 
had 73, being only three beyond the required ma- 
jority, and Aaron Burr having also 73 votes, the 
choice fell on the House of Representatives, who 
chose Jefferson. In the fifth term, commencing 
1805, Mr. Jefferson had nearly an unanimous election, 
having had 162 votes out of 176, the whole number 
of electors. For the sixth term, commencing 1809, 
James Madison had 122 votes out of 175. For the 
seventh term, commencing 1813, James Madison was 
again elected, having 128 votes, while his opponent, 
De Witt Clinton, hel oa 89. For the eighth term, 
commencing 1817, James — was elected, having 
183 votes, while his opponent, Rufus King, had onl 
34. For the ninth term, commencing 1821, James 
Monroe was re-elected almost unanimously, having 
had 231 votes out of 235. For the tenth term, com- 
mencing 1825, Andrew Jackson had 99 votes, John 
Quincy Adams 84, W. H. Crawford 41, and Henry 
Clay 37. The required majority 181, it de 
volved on the House of Representatives to elect 
from the three who stood highest on the list, and 
they chose John Quincy Adams. For the eleventh 
term, commencing 1829, Andrew Jackson was elected, 
having had 178 votes, while Mr. Adams had only 83. 
For the twelfth term, commencing 1833, Andrew 
Jackson was elected by a great majority, having 219 
votes, while Henry Clay, who stood next to him on 
the 4 ng only 49, For the thirteenth term, 
Martin Van Buren was elected by 170 votes; Mr. 
W. H. Harrison, who stood next to him on the list, 
had 73; the able Daniel Webster had only 14, and 
those were from the single state of Massachusetts. 
For the fourteenth term, William H. Harrison was 
elected by 284 votes, Martin Van Buren having only 
60. For the fifteenth term, comm 1845, James 
K. Polk was elected by 170 votes against the 106 
recorded for Henry Clay. For the sixteenth term, 
as I — in my letter from Philadelphia, dated 
last June, from which you made an extract in your 
last week’s paper, the ‘“‘compromise” candidate, 
General Taylor, was elected by a majority of 36 votes 
over the number of state votes recorded for Cass. 
New York has 36 votes, which, at the last election, 
went to the Democratic candidate; they have now 
been thrown into the Whig scale, solely, as I be- 
lieve, from the belief that under the Presidentship of 
Taylor, there would be a greater probability of peace 
with this country being —. 

It is often urged as a reason against a wider ex- 
tension of the suffrage in England, that there would 
be great tumults at elections. There are two mil- 
lions of electors in the United States, and at the re- 
cent election, in thirty states there was not so much 
riot as took place in the single borough of Stockport, 
when Mr. James Heald was elected. 

ARCHIBALD PRENTICE. 

St. Stephen-street, Manchester, Dec. 4th, 1848, 


The Egyptian Government has issued an order, 
forbidding women to wait at funerals, or to resort to 


the burial grounds. 
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Y | by an admixture of his own mi 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. _ 


THE POPE. 
(From the Examiner.) 


We have equal commiseration for the poor Po 
and for the more liberal and enlightened of his sub- 
jects. Both he and they were sincerely desirous of 
correcting the absurdities of despotic government, 
and entering upon some kind of a new and constitu- 
tional system. But how was this ibly to be 
managed ? A Czar or an Emperor is difficult enough 
to force down and coerce into a constitutional sove- 
reign, but after all the thing is not impossible. Two 
or three revolutions and changes of dynasties, exile, 
and starvation, will at length fashion an old reigning 
family into constitutional princes. But a Pope, that 
— 4 3 of the dark and of the middle 
ages, what could be done with him to fashion 
him 5 the ideas and the possibilities of modern 
times , 

A potentate who in the middle of the nineteenth 
century pretends to be infallible, who 282 cure 
of souls all over the world, and who is thinking of it, 
and the dignity attached to it, far more than of the 
comfort and prosperity of the few millions committed 
to his temporal charge—a sovereign who has his 

imatial relations to support with all the courts of 

urope—how can he condescend to think of the 
commercial relations or the financial bardens of his 
own little state ? 

It was all very well when a people were like the 
grass of a meadow, springing up of themselves to be 
bruised down by tyranny or mowed down by war, 
and suffering themselves to be made hay of by their 
prince whilst the sun shone. It was easy to be a 
prince then. But now every herb of this Pe ular 
grass has got life and sensibilities and indivi uslities 
within it, and cries out loud enough to frighten the 
lord and his mowers. The r Pope himself is 
aghast at such a miracle, which his infallibility can- 
not enable him to comprehend. 

What is a Pope to do with his people, and what 
are the Romans to do with the Pope? For it is quite 
evident that each are in the other's way. The Po 
is a priest, and, as he ought to do, is caring for the 
Church. The Romans say, we are too large for 
Church serfs. We are lay men, strong men, intelli- 
gent men. We have wants, feelings, faculties, like 
the rest of the world, and we must be governed like 
the rest of the world. We are Italian, and must 
deliver oppressed Italy. The Pope very naturally 
will not hear of fighting. We want to look into our 
affairs, our houses, our industry. What can I do 
with my cardinals, answers the Pope, unless I en- 
trust to them the privilege of governing you? 

Only conceive Englan agen’ by an archbishop 
—it matters little whether Puseyite or Low Church. 
In either case his ideas of temporal government are 
limited to the one sacerdotal sphere. Only think 
how his Grace at Lambeth would legislate for free 
trade, or for the courts of Westminster, or for the 
Stock Exchange. What would he do with the 
navigation laws, or how manage his brother John of 
Tuam, by Irish admininistration? The very idea is 
so absurd, that it reads like an extract from 
„ Gulliver's Travels. But it is no such thing. It 
is a page from contemporary history—it is the annals 
of Rome in 1848. The poor old archbishop of the 
Roman diocese is attempting to om Central Italy 

dle aged rights and 

the bran new political ideas of the present century. 
No wonder his holiness has failed, and that the 
people and himself are in such an entanglement as 
ecclesiastical and popular annals combined have 
1 whe haps i traordinary than all 

ut what per is more ex n 

is, that the most revolutionized, most modernized, 
most advanced, most democratic, most anti-religious 
state and commonwealth in Europe, is precisely the 
one that marches to support and keep in statu quo 
the old Popeand his Popedom. General Cavaignac, 
who won his truncheon on the barricades, and who 
is as stern a republican as any in Rome’s most re- 
ublican day, sends off his legions to defend the 
ope from the mob at Romulus. 1848 lends its 
hand to 1048—the foremost institutions of the nine - 
teenth century to the most backward institutions of 


the one. We must in betake ourselves to 
„ Gulliver's Travels, or the Arabian Nights,“ 
for a parallel to this. 


But there is something more comical than even 
General Cavaignac taking the Pope by the hand ; 
and this is, two companies of British marines mount- 
ing guard on the Vatican! The descendants of 
those barbarous Anglo-Saxons Pope Gregory 80 
much admired, come to protect his successor. It is 
pity they are not clad in Harry the Eighth’s beef- 
eater uniform. The Yeomen of the Guard, still 
decked in the Regimentals of the Reformation, re- 
placing the Swiss National Guards in the Papal 
ante-chamber! How it would delight the soul of 
Lord Roden, and what a speech it would make for 
that ex-British lion, Sir Culling Eardley ! 

For our part, we are in much fear for the Pope. 
We fear his empire is past restoration: and that 
neither the Croats, nor the Beefeaters, nor the 
Garde Mobile, nor all three united, will be able to 
restore him, or again set his triple tiara quite straight 
upon his revered head. 


RETAIL POLITICS. 
(From the Spectator. ) 

The two candidates for West Yorkshire are proper 
representatives of English feeling. Mr. Beckett 
Denison, the favourite on the side of the gentry, has 
been known of old as a gentleman of most tle- 


‘manly politics, He is an intelligent“ Li Con- 


servative, —80 intelligent, that he can discern a 
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political necessity when it is over-ripe ; so liberal, 
that he will obstruct nothing which is respectable 
enough in the numbers and station of its support to 
make assent judicious; so Conservative, that he will 
destroy nothing except what it is desirable to throw 
overboard to save the rest. Mr. Denison is a Con- 
pat — Whigs — 1 like and — — sup- 
port. — Eard a younger and a newer 
man, known to Exeter Hau, but not to Parliament; 
yet he is far advanced in the transition state, having 
made considerable p in abating his ions 
down to the Parliamentary level, so that really he 
would make a very fair representative, as men go, 
for almost any par. On most points of current 
politics he has to compete — creditably 
with the most approved slopsellers opinion— 
dealers in doctrines which do not exactly fit = 
body, but which anybody may wear. On the 
suffrage question, for example, actually agrees 
with everybody. He glances at the probabilit of a 
latent — of opinion in favour of uni- 
versal suffrage: at present he is himself for house- 
hold or municipal suffrage, but he is prepared to 
accept any “instalment ;’’ and as he does not pro- 
— to take the initiative, he cannot be irresistibly 
patient for anything—he will be quite content 
with any amount in that respect, from all to nothing. 
So in regard to the connexion of Church and State, 
he is in principle quite a voluntary; only he will 
make no ion on the Established Church. 
Like the p hical poet who was questioned as 
to his lunching needments, he is ready to take 
—— that is going forward.“ It is quite de- 
lightful to think of the perfect immunity from care 
with which West Yorkshire must await the ulti- 
mate throw of the election between two candidates 
whose opinions differ so little except in the form of 
the statement—a Churchman whose tolerant rule 
Dissenters might take for that of a Dissenter; a 
Dissenter under whose un ive zeal Churchmen 
might live as securely as if he were an Archbishop. 
Election agents may find it profitable to be for the 
nonce in as great a pucker as Lawyer Dowling, and 
non-electors may shout for Roebuck, but practically 
very little hangs by the election beyond the name to 
be substituted in Mr. Dodd’s “ Parliamentary Com- 
panion” for that of Morpeth”’ (Viscount). 

This is one of the blessings conferred upon the 
country by the Reform Bill; which called into 
existence that great medium class for whose favour 
Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, have competed in a 
race of moderation, until excesses are nearly oblite- 
rated in one mean level of self-adjusting opinions 
gravitating towards negation. It is a blessing, how- 
ever, not wholly unmixed. The converting of poli- 
tical opinion from the form of aggressive doctrine 
into that of passive optimism is very convenient in 
quiet times ; and the great aptitude which our politi- 
cians have acquired in making professed opinions for 
every variety of demand in the retail market quite 
equals the industrious skill displayed in any other 
branch of domestic manufacture. e supply over- 
runs the demand, and there is the usual effect —great 
cheapness of opinion, immense cheapness of candi- 
dates. But we doubt whether this striking change 
in the general state of public feeling is altogether 
wholesome. There is a marked tendency to eschew 
positive opinions. Opinion is made up into a nega- 
tive form. It is.comminuted for the convenience of 
the market, until at last you can have the smallest 
possible dose of opinion in the most copious wash of 
neutral diluent. Politics are reduced to a retail 
system. It is a consequence which might have been 
foreseen, that — in the way of national senti- 
ment is almost gone—frittered away in small calcu- 
lations. The universal tolerance or good feeling "’ 
charms one, until it is viewed in the dangerous aspect 
of political indifferentism, a Cockney effeminacy in 
matters patriotic. It is saying too little to complain 
that the affairs of a country have dwindled to the 
scale of parish business, because even parish busi- 
ness is stricken with the bland paralysis of good 
feeling.“ Now this frame of the public mind is all very 
well while the matters in active } met keep to the 
scale of — business, and while revolution takes 
no ut that in which it can be dealt with by 
the constable: but is such a state of the country 
permanently guaranteed? Again we doubt. Many 
a hazardous problem stands for future solution. 

. . . . 


[There is much truth forcibly expressed in the 
above article, but the Spectator is scarcely the quarter 
to which we should have looked for such an exposi- 
tion of one of the most serious failings of English 
society in the 22 day. If we recollect aright, 
he has been rather forward amongst his contempo- 
raries in discouraging, if not denouncing, men of 
positive ꝓpinion and earnest purpose in matters of 
politics and religion as narrow-minded,” imprac- 
ticable, and “ fanatic.’’] 


THE PRIEST POWER IN FRANCE. 
(From the Patriot. ) 


From the very commencement of the revolution 
of February, the part taken by the Romish priest- 
hood in France, has exhibited, on the one hand, the 
subtle and accommodating character of Popery, and, 
on the other hand, the necessity under which the 
political leaders have felt themselves, of securing 
their concurrence and support. It was hard to say, 
at first, whether priests or people joined with most 
zeal in planting trees of liberty. Catholicism and 
Republicanism were seen embracing each other. 
The victory of June was celebrated by Te Deums ; 
and the Catholic religion was officially charged 
with rendering funeral honours to the dead, 
lamented by their country,“ The Romish Tablet 
has congratulated its readers on the strength of the 
representations of its Paris correspondents, that the 
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Catholic religion has gained stren by the over- 
throw of the Monarchy. By — the senti- 
ment of a fickle and an ignorant populace, the 
priests have ee obtained sufficient influence 
to determine the result of any appeal to universal 
In vain had Gen Cavaignac en- 
deavoured to propitiate their favour. He was not 
their man. M. Thiers, who, before the revolution, 
was the avowed and inveterate opponent of the 
clergy, began his new career by announcing, that he 
looked to them as the main supporters of social 


order; and i js by their means that he is now 
looking to he ht back into power as the Minis- 
ter of Louis N. n. 

—1 1 — ey 8 — French Govern- 
ment for on 0 is looked 
in France as but a dexterous sobs of on the 


eve of the Presidential election—a bid 


t the Prince. The Paris correspondent of the 
imes speaks of the “‘great moral effect of the first 
intervention of the French Republic being in favour 
of a Monarch, and against Democrats believed to be in 
revolt.” It is certainly a very curious turn of 
affairs ; and, with almost as much consistency, M. 
Bastide might have made an offer of a few French 
regiments to protect the person of the Prussian 
Monarch against his rebellious subjects. . But every 
one sees the real object. If the Pope wishes to leave 
his capital, he will, we make no doubt, find a way 
of doing so with perfect safety; and he may 
possibly deem Malta a preferable asylum to Fon- 
tainebleau. Our quizzical contem of the 
Standard suggests that Ministers may possibly invite 
His Holiness’’ to take up his residence at Dublin 
The Times, however, being determined that Gene- 
ral Cavaignac and M. Bastide should not have all 
the honour of interposing on behalf of the perse- 
cuted ‘* Head of the Catholic Church,” decleres the 
employment of foreign power to have become in- 
dispensable; hopes that a large Britieh naval force 
has already proceeded to Civita Vecchia; and hints, 
moreover, that both at horn and at Genoa, the 
presence of British men-of-war would be not less 
useful to the lawful sof those countries than 
to our own commercial interests. 
The common interest of France, E land, A ; 
Sardinia, and Naples is, to compel thie 1 “of 


anarchy to subside within the ch 
— r. channel of legitimate 


We cannot discover that the article from which 
we take these significant expressions is from a 
— n, as it does not betray the usual marks of 
translation; but a writer who can speak of England's 
having a “common interest“ with the perfidious 
and sanguinary despot of Naples—a common interest 
with Sardinia and Austria—can surely be no Eng- 
lishman, The “leading journal of Europe“ is, we 
all know, the common journal of European bureau- 
The “ moral effect of the proffered intervention 
of the French Republic is — however, to 
operate upon the Catholic priesthood of France, 
rather than upon the democrats of Italy. It is, in 
this point of view, a symptom only of the state of 
parties, and of the danger which threatens republi- 
ean freedom from the political influence of the hier- 
archy. Truly, the Roman Catholic clergy have lost 
— by the Revolution. Their incomes are se- 
cured by the democratic budget; the Legislature is 
opened to them; universal suffrage gives them a 
vastly ee, — in the elections; 
and, in spite of the Republican motto, “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity ’’ (a motto, by the way, which 
has disappeared from the public documents), Mon- 
seigneur Bishop is Monseigneur still. The throne of 
the barricades is subv ; the Orleans dynasty has 
—4 away; but the Church-and-State system of 

uis Philippe has survived ; and the Constitution 
has already to prove almost as accommodating 
as the Charter. 


Tas Government AND Securnar Epvcation.— 
The Rev. Evan Davies, of the Normal College, 
Brecon, in a letter to the Principality, says :— 
Much has been written and said of late respecting 
the willingness and ability of the Government to 


give aid from the Parliamentary grant towards 
schools in which a secular education only is given. 
After hearing strong assertions made, and very un- 


charitable expressions used towards those who in- 
sisted on believing that the Government required 
religious teaching, I wrote to Dr Shuttle worth 
requesting information whether a school professin 
to give only secular instruction might receive ai 
ay to any minutes now in use, and received 
a decided and unequivocal answer. I am only 

that Dr. Shuttleworth declines to sanction the pub- 
lication of it, as that would once for all settle the 
question, and show the falsity of the views which 
have been very assiduously circulated for some time 
on the subject. If any gentleman is now d 

to assert that the Government do not interfere with 
religion, and that aid can be procured for schools in 
which secular instruction only is imparted, I chal- 
lenge him to put the question to Dr. Shuttleworth, 
and publish his answer if Dr. S. will allow him, or 
else to apply to me privately, and I shall be able to 
satisfy him.’ 


Vorzs ron Worxmen.—The members of the 
Dudley Freehold Land Society, numbering 126, and 
ee for 150 shares, have recently purchased 
a piece of land, about three acres, at Queen’s Cross, 
in close — aa to the town, and therefore an 
eligible situation for a It was purchased at 
18. 3d. square yard. The members are now in 
treaty for the adjoining piece of land, measuring 
aboutthe samenumber of acres, which is the property 
of Lord Ward. The society is now enrolled, 


— — 


DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES 
BULLER. 


(From the Spectator.) 

The death of Mr. Charles Buller, President of the 
Poor-law Board, was known in town on Wednes- 
day, and produced a general shock. Mr. Buller died 
at an early hour that morning, at his house in Ches- 
er Belgrave- square. A few days previously, 
he undergone a surgical operation for a most 

ul ; the operation succeeded, but Mr. 
uller had never been robust, and the debility con- 
sequent on the operation terminated fatally in fever. 


The following particulars of Mr. Buller’s career 
41 but chiefly from 
the Morning Chronicle, corrected on some points by 
our own knowledge: 

The deceased was the son cf Mr. Charles Buller, 
a younger son of Mr. Buller of Morval. Mr. Charles 
Buller, sen., hed himself in the civil ser- 
Company: the family had 

t Parliamentary interest in Cornwall, and mem- 

1 nn nee a nomi- 
nation borough, w was swept away by the 
Reform Bill. Mr. Buller, the subject of this notice, 
represented it at the time, and voted for the bill. In 
1832, he was returned for Liskeard, which he con- 
tinued to represent until his death; and we have, 
consequently, no fluctuations of political fortune to 
record in case, such as are to be found in the 

blic lives of most other ent men in the 

use of Commons. By the understanding 
between himself and his intelligent constituents, 
Mr. Charles Buller was always relieved from anxiety 
with respect to his seat in Parliament: he was 
therefore the more at liberty to pursue his intellec- 
tual bent, and to fix upon the public mind the true 
impress of his character. 

. Charles Buller was born at Calcutta, in 
August, 1806. He received his education at 
Harrow School, Edinburgh en and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. At Cambridge he was a dis- 
tinguished member of the Union Club; and even 
there he was remarkable for the qualities which 
afterwards distinguished him in the House of Com- 
mons—for his pioneering in the unattempted or for- 
bidden regions of discussion, and for his vivacity 
and wit. At college he made the acquaintance of 
Thomas Carlyle, with whom he studied for some 
time. He took a bachelor’s degree in 1828; but we 
are not aware that he aimed at or achieved higher 
University honours. 

Mr. Charles Buller became a barrister of Lincoln's 
Inn, but not till a year after he had been returned to 
Parliament. His maiden speech was made in 1830, 
on Mr. Davenport's motion on the Currency. It is 
not necessary to enter very minutely into his Parlia- 
mentary acts, because his reputation does not rest so 
much * his votes, or upon any specific course of 
political action, as upon his peculiar talents as a 
2 and latterly as an administrative officer. 

r. Buller was always ‘heoretically in advance even 
of that liberal section of the Liberal party to which 
he might be said to belong. His votes counted as 
one upon each question, but his speeches were 
worth much more. He was a steady opponent of 
the Corn-laws long before those who have since 
given him office took up” that question. He 
was against property qualification for Members ; in 
favour of triennial Parliaments ; in favour of remov- 
ing the Bishops from the House of Lords; and on 
almost every question of that class he was always 
ready to support the Radicals, even down to questions 
which were almost beneath the calibre of his mind. 
But, on the other hand, he was always asteady 
supporter of the Poor-law Amendment Act, and 
voted and spoke in favour of National Education. 
In 1833 he stood forward to move an adverse 
amendment to the Irish Coercion Bill; and on several 
other occasions, too numerous to require mention 
here, he appeared far in advance of the then opinions 
of the party who afterwards adopted him as an ally 
and an administrative assistant. The first decisive 
step he made on his own account in Parliament, 
which can be said to have established him in the 
high opinion of his contemporaries, was his speech 
on the Public Records—a luminous and brilliant 
effort, full of knowledge most lucidly conveyed, and 
pregnant with valuable suggestions, which were 
afterwards adopted more or less in tion. But 
that speech, like almost all Mr. Charles Buller’s 
s es in the House of Commons, was weakened 
bY an unfortunate propensity to indulge in a habit 
0 
the real sterling 


joking for joking’s sake; so that, formany years, 

t of his Parliamentary displays 

was obscured by what appeared a triviality of mind 
not to be corrected or overcome. Still it was impos- 


sorry | sible even for him to destroy the effect from time to 


time produced upon his hearers by his intellectual 
power, and by his minute practical acquaintance 
with the details of any subject he touched upon. 
Steadily, and in spite of himself, he made his way 
with the House; and although the Whigs could 
scarcely count upon him as a supporter during the 
greater — of his Parliamentary life, yet when 
their policy had approximated somewhat nearer to 
that which in theory he had always advocated, the 
transition on his part from a state of independence 
to the acceptance of office was almost natural and 
inevitable. 

Mr. Buller was first prominently brought forward 
in public business, however, by the zeal and ability 
with which he promoted a better knowledge and 
practice of colonization. In that pursuit he was a 
cordial, though not a servile, disciple of Mr. Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield ; and he made himself very useful 
as an active and intelligent advocate of the new 
views in Parliament. When the Earl of Durham 
was sent as Governor-General to Canada, after the 


first rebellion, Mr. Buller accompanied him 9s Chief 
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Secretary. At the same time, Mr. Wakefield pro- 
ceeded to Canada, and was deeply engaged in the 
investigations which resulted in the celebrated 
% Report on the state of the colony, presented to 
the Queen by Lord Durham after his return. The 
— pe had the benefit of that nobleman's signature 
and sanction, and he unquestionably took a real share 
in framing it: Mr. Buller’s name appears to Appen- 
dix B, and besides his official responsibility for that 
portion, he contributed largely to the composition of 
the main document. He has, however, publicly 
acknowl Mr. Wakefield’s participation, in terms 
which indicate that he regarded that gentleman as 
at least his own eo-equal in the authorship of those 
remarkable State papers. 


On his return from Canada, Mr. Buller commenced 
the practice of the law in Colonial and Indian ap- 

ls before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council His treatment of colonial affairs was dis- 
tinguished by extensive and accurate information, 
and also by great tact in selecting the sources for 
extending his information on special branches. 
These acquirements, with his powers as a debater, 

inted him out as a desirable acquisition for the 

ig Ministry; and shortly before their expulsion 

from office in 1841, he received a more regular 
appointment from Lord Melbourne as Secretary to 
the Board of Control. When Lord John Russell 
took office as Premier in 1846, Mr. Buller became 
Judge-Advocate-General, with the understandin 
(so the semi-official programme of the reconstruc 
Government announced) that he was to be a sort of 
extraneous Colonial Minister—though unattached to 
the department which had so severely felt the lash 
of his censure as a speaker and a writer. This su 

ed arrangement proved to be a delusion, and Mr. 
Buller found himself in a false position. Even as 
Judge-Advocate-General, however, his genuine re- 
forming impulses found some vent: if he failed to 
increase his repute as a colonial politician, he did 
not fail to leave behind him beneficial traces in the 
legal part of his functions by a remodelling of the 
Mutiny Act. The circumstances under which he 
held the office explain his willingness in accepting 
one with duties more arduous, less cognate to his 
previous pursuits, and remunerated by a smaller 
salary; not, indeed, that Mr. Buller was impelled 
either by necessity or disposition to make serious 
account of the pecuniary part of the business. 
IIis final appointment to the office of President of 
the Poor-law Board was at once received with 
approbation by the public; and so far as he had the 
opportunity of developing his aptitude for the dis- 
charge of its functions, that approbation has been 
confirmed. 


Mr. Buller was a ready and felicitous extempora- 
neous speaker; but he was accustomed to prepare 
for important occasions by the composition of his 
intended speech, which he reduced in ezxtenso to 
manuscript. He was also a practised writer for the 
public: at one time he contributed largely to an 
e newspaper; and whenever journalism was 
assailed in his presence in society, never hesitated 
to declare himself a member of the“ press-gang 
and a “‘gentleman of the press. He wrote occa- 
sionally for the leading reviews. There is no rea- 
son to conceal that he was the writer of those papers 
on Responsible Governments for Colonies—first pub- 
lished in the Colonial Gazette, and afterwards re- 
published by Mr. Ridgway as a little volume—in 
which he unearthed “ Kir. Mothercountry.“ 

Although the young statesman's easy disposition 
and good-fellowship made him tractable as a col- 
league, the trueness of his intellect and his sterling 
conscience compelled him to obey the appeal when 
it was made to strict reason or high principle; 
hence, with strong, personal, and party sympathies, 
he was anything but a mere party man. The in- 
fluence which his conduct had fairly earned was 
well proved in the unbroken faith accorded to him 
even when he disappointed the hopes raised by his 
supposed appointment to be an auxiliary to the 
Colonial office, under Lord Grey; we have reason 
to believe that Mr. Buller was deceived when he 
accepted the appointment of Judge- Advocate-Gene- 
ral on that understanding. 

His removal to the Presidency of the Poor-law 
Board was an unexpected but useful application of 
his services. He carried to the hopeless subject of 
the poor-law an enlarged view, an original and hy 
conception, and above all a warmth of feeling, 
whieh redeemed that much-abused law from odium, 
and gave the coup-de-grace to Anti-poor-law agita- 
tion. During his brief occupation of the office, he 
had set on foot improvements in the practice which 
at once admitted the play of more generous prin- 
ciples and facilitated the working of the law; and 


he had paved the way for more substantial amend- 
ments. 
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Tun “ Bannaric Srrennovur” or run Covrt.— 
The Household troops not affording sufficient pro- 
tection to her Majesty, the Court has attached to it 
a ‘military establishment“ of its own, costing no 
less than £12,129! ‘The **Gentlemen-at-Arms”’ and 
„ Yeoman of the Queen's Guard" are, however, by 
no means 80 formidable as their cost might lead us 
to anticipate. Indeed, the latter body was instituted 
by Henry VII., for the very pacitic purpose of bring- 
ing up the dishes for the royal table, taking down 
and putting up the royal beds, removing the tapestry, 
and other equally dignified employments! They are 
now exempt from these toils, and their duties, as 
well as those of the Gentlemen-at-Arms (until lately 
more truthfully styled “ Gentlemen Pensioners ’'), 
are limited to lining the passages uf the Palace and 
the Liouse of Lords on state occasions—* 12,129 per 
annum for animated statues !—Jieformer's Almanaci: 
en Court Expenditure,”’ 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE, 


The writ has been received and laimed by the 
Under-Sheriff: the 11th instant is fixed for the nomi- 
nation, the 14th and 15th for the poll. 

Each candidate is making a tour of the Riding, 
and addressing the in the greattowns. Sir 
Culling E. Eardley has been at Sheffield, Barnsley, 
Huddersfield, Bradford, and Wakefield; and Mr. 
Denison at Barnsley, Bradford, and Wakefield. 
Neither candidate has much altered his electioneer- 
ing position; each seems to address the same 
audiences with dexterity and success, At Bradford, 
the two candidates confronted each other, and 
addressed the same audience from the same hust- 
ings; compeiing with good-humoured rivalry and a 
certain astute candour in the endeavour to secure 
the popular favour. For instance— 


A Mr. Copley asked if the candidates were in favour of 
abolishing copyholds and making all leasehold tenures ? 

Sir Culling Eardley : „Why, gentlemen, these are 
very sharp questions.’ 

Mr. Denison: Ah, you have never been in Bradford 
before.” 

Sir Culling Eardley: ‘‘ No, I never was in Bradford 
before; but when I am member, I hope to come back 
again.“ He thought it would be desirable to have all 
tenures alike. 

Mr. Denison would not vote for any such thing 

Mr. Copley: Are you in favour of abolishing 
church-rates? 

Sir C. Eardley: ‘‘ Les.“ 

Mr. Denison: “ No” [great laughter]. 

Mr. Rawson asked if they were in favour of abolishing 
the Ecclesiastical Courts? 

Sir Culling WI „I should wish to give a reason.“ 

Mr. Denison: Why, my good friend, reasons are 
never satisfactory to your opponents, and your friends 
do not want them.“ 

Sir Culling Eardley: ‘‘ Ah, but they are satisfactory to 
the electors.” So he gave his reasons and his opinion 
too—shortly, that the Courts bad oppressed Mr. Shore, 
and such courts should be abolished. 

Mr. Denison agreed that Mr. Shore had been hardly 
used, but would preserve the courts. 

A Chartist, named Lightowler, proposed that the 
should take a vote as between Mr. Denison and Sir Cul- 
ling. Thie was done, and the votes were three to one 
in favour of Sir Culling. Lightowler next called for a 
show of hands as to the merits of Mr. Roebuck, when 
the greater part of the meeting, including the Tories, 
held up their hands for him. Lightowler denounced the 
hypocrisy of the Tories, in thus making a show of hands 
for the man to whom they were bitterly opposed. 

Sir Culling: Gentlemen, let there be no mistake 
about this matter. It is to the a I shall go [loud 
cheers]. And to the top of the poll I hope and mean to 
go [renewed cheers]; and if I am your representative, I 
will endeavour to do my duty both to rich and poor 
1 

Mr. Denison repeated that he also intended to give 
the — an opportunity of recording their votes at 
the poll. 

Mr. Denison was followed by the hooting and groaning 
of the crowd, who marched after the procession to the 
Talbot Inn, 


At the close of the proceedings, Mr. Denison put 
his thumb to his nose, and with his hand described 
the elongation after the manner oi che most admired 
„ Hookey-Walker.” The crowd caught the idea, 
and followed their patron’s example, much to the 
amusement of the lookers on. 

On Wednesday Sir Culling was at Pontefract, and 
on Thursday at Doncaster. At the latter place he 
addressed a meeting of 1,200 persons, and had the 
show of hands in his favour. 

The Doncaster Gazette says: — We feel it an act of 
justice to state, and it will be seen from the report of 
the proceedings, that Sir Culling answered the re- 
spective questions in a straightforward and candid 
manner, eliciting frequent marks of approbation, and 
giving evident satisfaction to those who had hitherto 
felt considerable objections to the nomination of the 
hon. candidate at Normanton. We may here state 
that Sir Culling is the grandson of the late Lord 
Eardley, a member of the corporation of Doncaster, 
and is cousin to the present J. Walbanke Childers, 
Esq., the hon. member for Malton. 
most pre ing, of middle stature, dark featured, 
and, we believe, numbers forty-five summers. We 
have seldom listened to any — man with greater 
pleasure; and his chaste and colloquial style of in- 
stilling home truths into the minds of his hearers, 
and the good tempered and calm manner in which 
he replied to the questions put to him, were such as 
to win the good opinion of every one present, and 
secure him a most enthusiastic reception. 


SIR CULLING AT WAKEFIELD. 


On Friday afternoon, about 4,000 persons attended 
in the Corn-market, to hear Sir Culling E. Eardley 
explain his political views. Mr. Todd, of Dewsbury, 
moved that the Mayor of Wakefield do take the 
chair. G. W. Harrison, Esq. (the Mayor), on taking 
the chair, stated that a letter had been written to 
the solicitor of Mr. Denison’s committee, wishing 
them to hold their meeting at the same time and 
place, but this was refused. The Mayor then 
introduced 

Sir C. E. Exubtev, who stated that he felt par- 
ticularly gratified in having the opportunity of 
standing forward to address the people at Wakefield, 
as it was the place where the farmers of Lincolnshire 
met the spinners and manufacturers of J. ancashire, 
and expressed the hope that he would receive a fair 
hearing. He said he would address the farmers 
particularly on the question of church-rates, county- 
rates, and the game-laws. With regard to the 
former, he conceived they were unjust, and would 
at once vote for their abolition. County-rates, he 
conceived, pressed with undue severity on the 


In person he is 


farmers generally, and he would considerably modify 
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them. The game-laws he 
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a great measure abolished, as the 
invariably was to destroy the crops of the farmer, 
and induce the committal of other crime, He then 
went over the same topics as those urged at Leeds, 
and in the same terms. With to economy, 
he remarked that his opponent stated at — 
ford that he likewise was in favour of it; and, in 
roof, said, that as chairman of the Great Northern 
way, he had been a party towards reducing the 
salaries of all the clerks on that line. Now his (Sir 
Culling’s) opinion on the matter was this, that he 
had commenced at the wrong end of the stick. First, 
he would say, reduce the —— of your great ones, 
and then come down, if need be, to your clerks, 
But apart from this, he did think it was high time 
that some searching and systematic investigation 
took place into our national expenditure. In 
of the State, there was the grossest and the 
most glaring peculation and extravagance. With 
regard to the great questions of free-trade, he said 
that was virtually settled, so far as corn was con- 
cerned—and he did not see why, as we had free- 
trade in corn, we should not also have free-trade in 
tea and sugar. He would also allow the produce of 
all countries to be admitted free, and in such ships 
or bottoms as they thought fitto send. The follow- 
ing questions were then asked the candidate :— 


First.— What measures are you prepared to support 
towards the regeneration of Ireland ? 

Sir Cre said, this question reminded him of one 
he had somewhere heard of a lady asking a gentleman to 
relate to her the history of France before December. 
But he might say, he would vote for every measure, come 
from whatever party it might, which would, in his opinion, 
benefit that country. At the same time he did not think 
that the repeal of the legislative union would benefit 
Ireland. It might save England money, but assuredly 
Ireland would be the worse for it. 

Second.—If a bill were brought into Parliament 
— 4 separation of Church and State, would you vote 

or it 

Sir CuLtrne replied, that there were so many things 
connected with this question, that it was difficult to 
answer. His own opinion was, religion flourished best 
when not in any way connected With the State; but 
what he should do he could not then say. 

Third.—Are you in favour of shortening parliaments, 
and to what extent ? 

Sir Curio: I am in favour of triennial parliaments. 

Fourth.—In your address at Edinburgh, in 1846 ree 
are reported to have said that the tendency of the Bible 
was in favour of extending the franchise. What are 
your reasons for now altering that opinion ? 

Sir Cline: I do not remember what I stated at 
Edinburgh; but I hold a similar opinion, and shall be 
prepared to — it out as public opinion demands it. 

Fifth.— Would you abolish capital punishmenis ? 

Sir CuLLinG: 1 think capital punishments have sig- 
nally failed in doing that they were intended to do; and 
Iam in favour of their abolition so soon as the public 
demand it. 

Sixth.—Are you prepared to exonerate the bishops 
from their duties in the House of Lords? 

Sir Corrie: I prefer vo for practical measures ; 
but I had rather the bishops’ time were taken up in at- 
tending the religious duties of their dioceses rather than 
in the House of Lords. 

Seventh.—Are you prepared to do justice to the Jews, 
by granting them equal privileges with Christians ? 

Sir Corse: Yes, certainly, they should be equal 
participators in all privileges and immunities of my 
countrymen I answer this question the more readily, 
as my grandfather was a Jew. 


J. Baicut, Esq., M. P, previously to the show of hands 
being taken, addressed the assemblage at great length, 
on behalf of Sir Culling E. Eardley, urging upon the 
Liberals the necessity of union, and placing beside 
Richard Cobden a man who would vote for liberal and 
progressive measures. His own opinion was, the broader 
you make the basis on which your institutions rest, the 

eater the probability of their remaining firm. He said 

e had an high opinion of Sir Culling, and was satisfied 
he was an honest man—one who came before them the 
advocate of free trade—one who would freely open their 


ports to the fleets of all nations—one who came advo- 
ca 


ought to be in 
effect of them 


retrenchment and economy, and not one who 
mere 7 sheltered himself under that term. He main- 
tained that, never to his knowledge had any candidate 
come before a county constituency holding such liberal 
and comprehensive views as Sir — E. Eardley. 
For himself, he had faith in the people, and were a 
measure brought in to give them the municipal fran- 
chise, he would vote for it; were it to give to 
householder the suffrage, he would vote for it. “‘ If it were 
proposed that, as far as it might be consistent with a 
certain and very excellent registration, to extend the 
suffrage further even than that, I would not, in case the 
ublic mind considered such a thing to be safe—and I 
lieve they are rapidly tending to that point [hear, 
hear]—stand in the way of such an arrangement as 
would satisfy the minds of the great mass of the 4 
[loud cheers]. Why, the same principle which guides 
you in selecting men to discharge public duties in your 
at ne influences you also in choosing members of 
arliament. Mr. Denison is a member of the Church of 
England, which is in the possession of £5,000,000, os 
46,000,000 annually. [An exclamation of More than 
that.“ ] It may be more, but I put it at a low estimate, 
as 1 would rather understate than exaggerate the 
amount. Then, in addition to this, there is an immense 


erevenue derived by the Irish Protestant Church, and 


Mr. Denison is so great a friend of civil and religious 
liberty, tft he would retain all that he has for his own 
sect now, but he would not give to any other sect a single 
farthing out of the puble taxes. [Loud cries of “ hear, 
hear.“]! He says he would endow more bishops in our 
colonies. (Hear, hear]. Do you know how much you 
pay out of the taxes for the support of the bishops in our 
colonies? Are you aware that you do not pay less than 
£46,000 a-year for that alone? I“ Shame, shame. 
There can be po mistake between the two candidates. 
I support Sir Culling Eardley because I have a con- 
scientious conviction that the principles he has avowed 
are in harmony with the true interests of Yorkshire 
and the kingdom at large. Those principles harmonize 
politically with my own. I have made great struggles 


and some sacrifices for them. [Applause.]} 
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A show of hands was taken on behalf of Sir Cul- 
ling Eardley, and a majority were held up in his 
favour, and the gs terminated. 

Mr, Denison addressed a meeting of his friends 
from a separate hustings. 

PROPOSAL AND WITHDRAWAL OF Mn. ROBBUCK. 

Mr. Roebuck's admirers have at last broken 

d in his favour. A large meeting, chiefly of 
ists, was held in his favour at son Wed- 
nesday; at which Mr. Carbutt, Mr. Baines, and 
some other of Sir Culling Eardley's supporters, 
peared, and attempted to turn the tide of opinion. 
Their explanations were replied to by Mr. Luccock 
and others; ultimately they were hooted into 
silence; and resolutions were passed appointing a 
deputation to wait on Sir Culling with a request to 
withdraw, and on Mr. Roebuck with a requisition 
for him to start as a candidate. 

In anewer to the application of the deputation, 

Mr. Carbutt forwarded a copy of the resolution pro- 
by Mr. Solly, at the meeting of delegates at 
ormanton, and adds—*‘ The delegates were fully 
aware that a meeting was convened at Leeds to con- 
sider whether Mr. Roebuck should be brought for- 
ward or not; they, however, entirely deprecated 
auch a meeting, and expressed their unanimous 
opinion in the accompanying resolution. Under 
such circumstances, and considering moreover that 
an appeal from a majority of a meeting of 10,000 
electors and non-electors to a meeting comparatively 
so small as that of last evening, is no n indica- 
tion of the opinion of the electors of the Riding, the 
beg me to inform your deputation that 
tltey do not feel themselves called upon to comply 
with your request.“ 

On Saturday it was announced that Mr. Roebuck 
had declined to be put in nomination as a candidate. 
In his letter to Mr. Fairbairn, containing this an- 
nouncement, dated from the Reform Club, Dec. 1, 
he says :— 

I am told, and I believe the statement, that after all 
that has occurred, success is not probable. A part of 
the Liberal electors have been so anxious in the pursuit 
of a particular object, as to allow themselves for the 
moment (and I hope it is only for the moment) to forget 
and neglect the interests and wishes of that immense 
body from whom the great moral force of the Liberal 
party has always been derived—I mean of the non- 
electors. A sectarian, and not a national, flag has been 
raised. The watchwords of “Civil and Religious 
Liberty have been for the instant disunited; and the 
= motive force of a generous patriotism has been 
arded and laid aside, in order to have its place 


supplied by the more intense, but far less generous, far 
narrower feeling of religious antipathy. This, for many 
reasons, I consider most unfortunate. The immediate 


result will probably be the success of the Conservative 
candidate; the somewhat more remote, but much more 
important consequence may be, the permanent separa- 
tion of the poe nr itself. To this latter effect I 
have more especi 7 directed my attention, and to it 
would most Ir solicit the attention, not only 
of my friends, but of those also who, while they enter- 
tained liberal opinions, have resolved to adopt and sup- 
port a candidate whose previously expressed political 

inions have been in direct opposition to their own. 

pon this resolution I will not presume, on the present 
occasion, to hazard an opinion—except in so far as re- 
gards the future. My great object during the whole of 
my political life has been the steady advancement of 
rational freedom. From the — —.— object nc 
tem expediency, no personal ambition, no party 
or — — hes — me swerve; and I now 
wish so to improve the present incident, as to make it 
subservient to this great end of all my endeavours, by 
healing all differences between those who have long been 
friends, and uniting them again into that bond of fellow- 
ship, which has in past times produced glorious results, 
and which will, if it be maintained, lead to others not 
less v urthy of admiration and gratitude. 


The freeholders of Manchester who have resolved 
to support Sir Culling E. Eardley number about 
1,600. 

"Mesrine at Rocupare. — On Thursday night, 
those gentlemen who have votes for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire met at the Public Hall, Baillie-street, 


in com with a circular issued on the preceding 
day; John Bright, Esq., M.P., was called to the 
chair. He addressed the meeting on the respective 


merite of the two candidates, and recommended them 
to support Sir Culling Eardley. The meeting was 
unanimous in support of Sir Culling Eardley, and a 
committee was formed consisting of the following 

entlemen :—John Bright, Esq., M.P., chairman ; 

ohn Peter, treasurer; Charles Walker, secretary ; 
John Hoyle, James Tweedale, Samuel Heape, Jun., 
William Sugden, George Mansell. 

The excitement of the contest has spread to Lon- 
don, A large number of gentlemen in the Temple, 
both Conservative and Whig, who have votes for the 
West Riding, have formed a committee for Mr. 
Denison, and expect to poll 160 out of some 200 

Temple votes on his side. 

Tun Wesieyans anv Sin CLN Earpiey.— We 
are happy to hear that letters have been received 
by members of the Wesleyan body in the West 
Riding, from the Rev. Dr. Bunting, the Rev. Dr. 
James Dixon, Thomas Farmer, Esq., treasurer of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and other leading 
members of the connexion, expressing their high 
admiration of Sir Culling Eardley’s character, and 
their deep interest in his success as a candidate for 
the representation of West Yorkshire—Leeds Mer- 


cury. 

At the Wakefield meeting, on Friday, Sir Culling 
informed the meeting that his great-grandfather 
was a Jew, and he was not ashamed of it.“ 


Sourn Devon Exxcrion.—Mr. Kekewich has 
resigned all pretensions to represent South Devon 
at the coming election. The following extract from 
this gentleman's printed circular explains his reason 
for so doing: — I find that in consequence of the 


inion which — —⏑ meeting some pro- 

ion for the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, 
the number of requisitionists is not suflicient to 
induce me to disturb the ce of the county, 
and I therefore shall not offer myself as a candi- 
date.“ Sir R. Lopez will probably be returned 
unopposed. 

REPRESENTATION OF LiskEARD.—It is very gene- 
rally reported that Mr. Samuel Trehawke Kekewich 
will be a candidate to represent this borough in 
Parliament in the room of Mr. Charles Buller; and 
it is believed that there will be no opposition to his 
return. Mr, Kekewich frequently contested the re- 

esentation of Liskeard with the late Mr. Buller, 

t was invariably unsuccessful. 


— 


FOREICN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
FRENCH INTERFERENCE AT ROME, 


In the French National Assembly, on Tuesday week, 
M. Bixio questioned the Government on the affairs 
of Italy. He sought to know the situation of the 
Anglo-French mediation. He called attention to 
the accounts which had arrived of what is taking 
place in Rome ; and declared that the Democratic 
party had made war on the cause of liberty. It was 
commenced by a cowardly assassination, and is now 
finished by an attack upon his Holiness the Pope. 

General Cavaignac himself replied :— 


I have to state that the negotiations are going on. 
As soon as it was possible after the outbreak at Vienna 
to apply to a regular Government, we insisted on the ne- 
cessity of a bgp solution being given to the Italian 
question. This representation has been attended to, 
and I hope soon to be able to state that some determi- 
nation has been come to on the subject. 

As to the question of Rome, it was only the day before 
yesterday that an official despatch informed us of what 
had taken place; and yesterday we sent orders to Mar- 
seilles to have 3,000 men embarked on board steamers 
lying there, for the purpose of proceeding without delay 
to Civita Vecchia [hear, hear]. In addition, M. de 
Courcelles bas been sent to Rome as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary. We did not wait to take the orders of the 
Assembly on the question. In the first place, the case 
appeared of exceeding urgency; and next, we believed 
that we were acting altogether in unison with the wishes 
of the Assembly 4— 55 We reserved to ourselves 
merely to come here afterwards, and relate what we had 
done, feeling convinced that we should obtain your 
approbation [cheers]. 

eneral * — read the instructions given to M. 
de Courcelles. They directed him to proceed at once to 
Rome in quality of Envoy Extraordinary: “ your mis- 
sion having for object, to intervene, in the name of the 
French Republic, to have his personal liberty restored 
to the Pope, should he have been deprived of it. Fur- 
ther, should it happen that he has withdrawn from 
Rome, to offer him a proper reception on the part of the 
French nation [cheers]. You are not to interfere in 
any way in the political affairs passing at Rome; your 
mission being confined to the purpose just stated rela- 
tive to his Holiness the Pope. Lou are to 
see that the troops be quartered at Civita Vecchia, or in 
the immediate neighbourhood, so as to be able to act as 
may seem best for the success of your mission—namely, 
the safety of the Pope, and his temporary withdrawal to 
the territory of the Republic. Such conduct is in full 
accordance with the old policy of France, which we 
cannot now depart from; it relates to the aid which 
ought to be given to the Pope’s person. 

M. Ledru Rollin wanted a discussion at once; 
but the Assembly resolved that it should be had on 
oe > 

On Wednesday morning, all the Paris papers 
announced, that it is by mistake that a journal 
announced yesterday that the ope been 
obliged to quit Rome.“ Some of 7 — 
papers commented with ridicule on the ty with 
which troops had been sent to rescue the Pope be- 


I am aware, rather to my name than to who have as 
yet done nothing for my country; but the more the 
memory of the emperor affords me its patronage, and 
inspires jour suflrages, the more do I feel bound to 
declare my sentiments and my principles, There must 
be ro misconception between us. Lam not an ambitious 
man, who sometimes dream of the application of sub- 
ve theories. Educated in free countries, in the 
school of misfortune, I shall always remain faithful to 
the duties which your su shall impose on me, and 
the will of the Assembly. if I am named President, I 
will not retreat before any danger, before any 
to defend society so audaciously attacked. I will devote 
myself wholly, without mental reservation, to consoli- 
dating a Republic, wise in its laws, honest in its in- 
tentions, great and powerful by its acts. I shall engage 
my honour to leave, at the end of four years, power 
consolidated, liberty untouched, and a real progress 
accomplished. Whatever may be the result of the 
election, I shall bow before the will of the people; and 
my concurrence is given by anticipation to any just and 
government which re-established moral as well 
as physical order, which effectually protects religion, 
family, and property, the eternal basis of all y; 
which takes the initiative in all reasonable reforms, 
calms animosities, reconciles parties, and thus allows 
the disturbed country to rely on the morrow. To re- 
establish order, is to restore confidenee, to provide, by 
establishing credit, for the temporary insufficiency of 
resources—to restore financial ＋ 1 . To protect 
religion and family, is to assure the liberty of wor- 
ship, and the liberty of instruction. To protect . 
perty, isto maintain the inviolability of the produce 
of labour, is to guarantee the inde nee and socarity 
of possession—indispensable foundations of civil liberty. 
As to the reforms that may be effected, the ſollo 
appear to me the most urgent:—To adopt such rig 
economy as, without injury to the public service, will 
allow a diminution of the most onerous burdens of 
the people; to encourage enterprises, which, by de- 
veloping the riches of agriculture, may in France and 
Algeria afford employment to unemployed artisans; to 
ovide for the old age of the operative classes by suitable 
nstitutions ; to introduce into our indus laws the 
ameliorations which tend not to ruin the rich for the 
advantage of the poor, but to found the welfare of each 
on the prosperity of all; to restrain within just limits 
the number of employdés dependent on the state, and 
which often make a free people a people of mendicants. 
To avoid that dangerous tendency which induces the 
state to execute itself what private parties could do as 
well or better than it. The centralization of interests 
and enterprises is a kind of despotism. The principle of 
a republic is opposed to monopoly. And lastly, to pre- 
serve the press from the two excesses which aly com- 
eo pce interference, and its own license. 
ith war, there could be no cure for our ills. Peace, 
then, would be the most intense of my wishes. France, 
at the first revolution, was warlike, because she was 
compelled to beso. To invasion she responded by con- 
quest. Nowshe is not provoked to it, she may conse- 
crate her resources to pacific ameliorations, without re- 
nouncing an honest and resolute policy. A great nation 
should hold its peace, or never speak in v To care 
for the national dignity, is to care for the army, whose 
patriotism, so noble and so disinterested, has been often 
mistaken. In 1 the fundamental laws whi 
are the strength of our military organiestion, the load o 
the conscription should be lightened, and not aggravated. 
Not only the officers, but the subalterns and soldiers who 
have so long served under the banners of the country, 
must have a certain provision made for them. The re- 
ublic must be generous, and place faith in its future. 
, who have known exile and captivity, look forward 
with the most ardent hopes to the day when the countr 
may, without danger, abolish all proscriptions, a 
efface the last traces of our civil discords, Such are, my 
dear fellow-citizens, the ideas that I shall carry to the 
exercise of power, if you elect me to the presidency of 
the republic. The tusk is difficult—the mission most 
important, I am aware; but I do not despair of die 
charging it, in calling to ite accomplishment, without 
distinction of parties, the men whose high in ence 
and probity recommend them in ey opinion. More- 
over, when placed at the head of the Freneh people, 
there * an infallible means of effe ting good that is, to 
desire it. 


It is stated that this manifesto was written by M. 
ers himself. 


fore he was in danger, and declared that the whole | Thiers 


affair was an election manauvre to favour General 
Cavaignac. 

In the Assembly, on Thursday, M. Ledru Rollin 
opened the debate on the Roman affair ; condemn 
the intervention «as needless, inopportune, 
counter to the spirit of the Paris revolution of 
February, which was to vindicate nationality against 
foreign dominion, and popular against monarchical 
rights: Rossi was assassinated because he was a 
„ ſoreigner.“ M. de Montalembert gloried in the 
honour to the Republic from its having placed the 
sword of Charlemagne at the disposal of the virtuous 
Pius the Ninth. The sentiments of these speakers 
were followed up by other Deputies. M, Dufaure 
disengaged the particular intervention from general 
European politics. The sole question was this, 
Could the intervention be regarded as a declaration 
of war? That he considered impossible, in presence 
of the specific instructions to the — that 
the personal safety of the Pope was alone to be 
cared for. General Cavaignac moved a resolution 
“approving of the measure of precaution taken jor 
the safety of the rare person, and reserving ulti- 
mate decision till all the facts are fully known,” 
This was carried by 480 votes to 63. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON'S MANIFESTO, 


To counteract in some degree the influence of 
General Cavaignac's triumph on Saturday weck on 
the pending canvass, the Buonapartists felt that 
something must be done immediately; and to meet 
this demand the following address was issued on 
the following Monday :— 

Louis Napoleon Buonaparte to his Fellow-eitizens,.— 
To recall me from exile you named me representative 
of the ple. On the eve of the election of the first 
magistrate of the Republic, my name presents itself 
to you as a symbol of order and security. These 
testimonies of so honourable a confidence are rendered, 


Louis Narotzon (says the National), when he 
appears before company, is preceded by a chasseur 
in livery, who solemnly announces his entry by the 
words, The Prince.“ The ladies rise, and make 
an avenue for his royal highness, who advances, dla 
Napoleon, with one hand behind his back and the 
other in his waistcoat ! 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 


The Paris correspondent of the Economist, writing 
on this subject, says :— 

It is very difficult as yet to decide, what is the exact 
state of the public opinions about the two principal can- 
didates. I think, however, that the following analysis 
may be relied upon. 

All the inhabitants of the country will vote en masse 
for the Prince. Nothing. will alter their resolutions, and 
the eloquence of Cavaignac will be entirely lost u 
them. If all the peasants were to go to the poll, it 
would give Napoleon more than six millions of votes. 
But, it is supposed, scarcely one half of this amount will 
vote. 

In the towns all the old soldiers and many work- 
men who have not been allured into the ty of the 
Socialists will be for the same candidate. the most of 
the workmen will vote for Ledru Rollin or Raspail. 

The Bourgeoisie is divided, and Cavaignac chiefly 
relies upon their votes. But a great part of the middle 
class are hesitating, and both candidates endeavour to 
cajole them. 

All the papers who support the candidateship of Ge- 
neral Cavaignac, affect not to fear the result of the 
election of the 10th of December. Bat I know, by 
several friends of M. Cavaignac and M. Marrast, that 
they have lost every hope that Cavaignac’s name will be 
at the head of the poll. All the present endeavours are 
to prevent Louis — to obtain the absolute ma- 
jority, because they feel assured that if the choice 
s left to the National Assembly, they will declare in 
favour of Cavaignac. 

If I trust to a statistical account which was prepared 
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from the returns of all the editors of departmental 
apers, who were consulted upon the probable results, 
uis Napoleon would obtain the 7-12ths of the votes, 
Cavaignac 3-10ths, and the Socialists 2-12ths. If La- 
martine was not to desist of his candidateship he would 
have 1-10th, and Cavaignac 2-10ths. 

The government know certainly these statistical ac- 
counts are correct, but they pretend that Cavaignac and 
Louis Napoleon will obtain each 5-12ths only, so that 
none would obtain the absolute majority. 

It is certain that the National Assembly have shown 
themselves very partial for Cavaignac, and they would 
choose him for the Ircsidency. However, they will 
hesitate to make such a choice if, for instance, Napoleon 
obtains one million of votes more than his rival. 


M. de Lamertine has addressed the following 
letter to the journals: —“ It is impossible to reply 
personally to all the letters inquiring of me i 
accept the candidature of the Presidency of the 
Republic. Will you allow me space in your journal 
to communicate my answer to the country? It is 
this: Ido not canvass for votes; I do not desire 
them; but the Republic may yet have difficulties 
and dangers to pass through. Assumption in so- 
lici is as far removed from weakness in refusing 
as is devotion to one’s country from ambition. This 
devotion compels me not to withdraw my name 
from the free choice of the country. I accept, then, 


the suffrages which shall be given me. — Lax . 
Paris, Nov. 30. 6 — 


LAMARTINE ON THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

The following characteristic speech delivered by 
M. de Lamartine at Macon, on the occasion of the 
2 tion of the new constitution,” will, no 
bt, interest our readers :— 

Feitow Citizens,—You wish that I should conse 
crate by a few words the grandest act that can be accom- 
plished during the age of one generation upon 
earth,—the proclamation of its constitution. It is thus 
we coin, stamped with the effigy of the age, under 
the foundation- stone of an edifice. 33 willingly to 
yest — * pray the er * of hearts to 
put u y lips some of those truths which not 
with he moment (or day), which change not with 6 ages, 
but which are found intact after the lapse of centuries, 
like the everlasting metal of which truth is made. 

People! God alone is sovereign, because he alone 
is infallible, just, good, and perfect. 

Human reason is the reverberation of God upon 
mankind. 

Human reason, originated from God, inspired by God, 
the minister of God in us, is the only legitimate so- 
vereignty of nations. 

In the infancy of a people's existence, its intelligence 
is too little developed to enable it to govern itself by 
the authority — reason b It is ruled by tutors, 
conquerors, masters, tyrants, despots, by absolute kings, 
then by kings limited in their authority by laws, — 
cils, and aristocracies ; in a word, by mixed constitu- 
tions. In proportion as the reason of the people grows, 
liberty increases with it; then justice with iberty; then 
equality, that realization of justice; then spiritual 
brotherhood, that perfection of equality, which makes 
of a nation one family, and of all these families one 
humanity. 

The reign of God thus manifests itself more and more 
upon the nations, till these masters, these tyrants, 
despots, and kings, these constitutions personified in a 
dynasty, disappear, and the spiritual sovereignty occu- 
pies their place. Then God reigns over us without other 

termediary than our reason. 

You see, then, this is, in principle, the direct rule of 


God. The reign of God, by the reason of all, is called 
the Republic. We now found the Republic ! : 
The Republic is the government which has the great- 


est need of the continuous inspiration and benediction of 
God; for if the reason of the people is dimmed, or led 
astray, there is no longer any sovereign—there is an 
interregnum, anarchy, and death. 

That a constitution may be durable and merit the 
sanction of religion, it must contain a principle, true, 
new, divine, or better applied in the government of em- 

Without this, it is but a code of laws—it is 
1 1 — Lr 
new principle of the Republic is, the political 

uality of — of 128 1 

he expression of this principle is universal suffrage; 
the result of this principle is the sovereignty of all; the 
moral consequence of this principle is the brotherhood 
ofall. Never, until now, since the promulgation of the 
gospel, has human reason written in a law a sovereignty 
more rational, more universal, more legal. 

We all reign in the measure of our reason, of our in- 
telligence, our wisdom, our virtue; we are all kings of 
ourselves and the Republic! 

But it is not enough to decree, and swear to, a consti- 
tution; we must have a people to execute it. 

Let us raise our thoughts as high as God— 

That he may more and more inspire this people; that 
he may give spiritual order to earth, as he has given 
material order to the stars, shining above us! 

That he may bless the constitution! 

That it may begin and end with his name! 

That it may be full of him! 

That it may endure in renewing and perfecting 

tself, like his works! 

That it may be peace, order, justice, labour, instruc- 
tion, light, beneficence, love, like him! . 

That is may multiply, pacify, and sanctify, the French 
ople 
* at in instituting the Republic of Rights and Duties, 
it may, above all, institute the Republic of Hearts ! 

That the men who shall be born after us, in reading 
this code, yet 1 may say :-— 

In the year 1848, the human mind made a step on- 


ward; and this movement of La France in the path of 
political perfection is traced in the constitution of 


the Republic. 

Citizens! All progress is an effort. 

All effort is pain. 

All pain has its outward manifestation (g¢missement). 

Political changes involve labour. The people is the 
architect of its own future. May thig truth be remem- 
bered by it. Posterity looks on. 

Shame to the cowards who would draw back 

Prudence auæ téméraires, who would precipitate society 
into the unknown! 

Glory to the good, the strong-hearted, the wise, the 
persevering! May God be with them. 


Let it be written at the foot of this constitution: —On 


such a day, of such a year, at such a date of its national 
existence. 


Such was the work of the French people! 


The Chamber of Accusation, and the Court of 
Appels de Police Correctionnelle of Paris, after having 
heard the Attorney-General, have decided against 
any prosecution of the ex- Ministers of the ex-King, 
Louis Philippe. 

There are about 380 provincial journals in France. 
Of this number, the National states that 212 are 
opposed to the candidature of Louis Napoleon, 
though it does not appear that the whwle of them 
are in favour of General Cavaignac: some few of 
them support Lamartine and Ledru Rollin. Of the 
remaining 168, only about 35 support Louis Napo- 
leon with energy. 

Marshal Bugeaud and the Prince of Moscowa (son 
of Marshal Ney) have been elected deputies to the 
National Assembly—the former for the department 
of Charente-Inférieure, and the latter for the depart- 
ment of Moselle. 

AUSTRIA. 


Tun Eurznon or Russta.— The Emperor of 
Russia has sent his Aide-de- camp, Baron Lie ven, on 
an extraordin mission to the head - quarters of 
Prince Windischgratz, to present him with the 

and cross of the order of St. Andrew, and to invest 
the Ban Jellachich as a Knight of the first class of 
the order of St. Wladimer. The Prince's grand 
cross is the same that the Emperor had worn for the 
last ten years. Autograph letters to the Prince and 
Ban accompanied these distinguished honours. The 
letter to the Prince congratulated him on his occu- 
pation of Vienna with those faithful troops who, 
under their leader, had conquered the criminal 
opposition of an anarchical faction, that had dared 
to raise the banner of rebellion in the very capital of 
the monarchy.” 


It is your intention, continued the letter, to wage 
war with the revolutionary party in other parts of the 
monarchy, wherever it may lift ite head. By doin 
this, you and your gallant companions in arms wi 
make a brilliant conclusion to a series of important ser- 
vices you have done to the cause of order and legality in 
Europe.” 

In the letter to the Ban, the Emperor says :— 


Your evolutions, the offspring of brilliant military 
talents, brought you under the walls of Vienna on the 
eve of adecisive combat. Victory, of which so dazzling 
a part reverts to you, declared for the cause of right. 
8 Your noble endeavours to save the principles 
of social order end of an equality of rights from the vio- 
lence of a frantic and guilty faction have given you the 
justest claims on my respect. 

Oprgninoc or tae Dir. — Mixtsr RIAL Po- 
GRraMME.—The Austrian Diet was opened at Krem- 
sier on the 22nd of November. . Smolka was 
elected President, M. Meyer being named first Vice- 
President, and M. Lasser, of Salzburg, second Vice- 
President. Thus the Presidency of the Austrian 
Diet is composed of a Pole, a Moraviun, and a Ger- 
man; the Czechs have been completely thrown out, 
The Austrian Ministry,, by the mouth of the 
President of the Government, Count Stadion, de- 
clared, on the 27th, their intentions to the Diet, at 
Kremsier. ‘Wounds from past circumstances are to 
be healed, embarrassments are to be instantly set 
aside, and a new order of things is to be provided 
for. The Ministers take upon themselves the Go- 
vernment, fully determined to put aside every un- 
constitutional influence, but to allow of such slight 
encroachments as may be required in the Executive 
powers.“ Freedom of speech, a constitutional 
monarchy, uprightly and without reservation founded 
on equal rights, and the free development of all 
nationalities, as also on the equality of all Members 
of the State before the law, secured by publicity in 
all the branches of the Legislature, the whole being 
bound together by the common bond of a strong 
cen power—such is the Ministerial outline, 
followed by fair promises. In Italy,.“ they say, 
„our glorious army has prevailed over — 6 and 
treason ; and still must it continue to uphold the 
integrity of the kingdom.“ A bolt is likewise 
launched against the pe ere war in Hungary,“ 
and against the party “upheld by crazy people in 
their unjustifiable claims.“ 


PRUSSIA. 


The 27th, the day on which the Assembly met at 
Brandenburg, was inauspicious to the Government : 
the Left kept their word, and didnot appear at Bran- 
denburgh ; and the Right and Centre were unable to 
make more than three-fourths of a House. In the 
absence of Von Unruh and all the four Vice-Presi- 
dents, Von Brunneck took the chair, as the oldest 
deputy present. The names were called over, and 
only 154 members answered—48 too few for a legal 

uorum. Written protests from Von Unruh and 
the Left were received; there occurred some scat- 
tered conversation—chiefly expressive of surprise 
that the Right had been so weak in numbers; the 
Assembly was formally declared incapable of coming 
to a legal vote; and it adjourned till the next day. 
As none of the Ministers are representatives, they 
did not appear in an informally constituted House ; 
and their intended manifesto of policy is withheld 
for the present. A great number of spectators were 
present at the proceedings, and behaved with perfect 
decorum. 

On the second day, the 28th, the absent deputies 
did not appear. So also on the 29th, the House 
adjourning from day to day. On the 30th, 182 
members were present, and thirteen others had 
announced themselves on the sick list, but ready so 
soon as recovered to take their 8; making the 
number 195, or seven less than the 202 required. A 


proposition was then made to adjourn until to- 
morrow ; this was met by a counter proposition to 


adjourn for one hour. A division being demanded 
on the first proposition, it was declared to be adopted 
by an immense majority; and the House accordingly 

journed until the morrow at eleven. The general 
opinion was, that the Left Centre would a aud 
that, in the event of this party fearing defeat, the 
whole of the Left would come down, in which. case 
the 2 will find itself most decidedly in a 
minority. They have let slip the golden opportunity, 
which cannot, perhaps, be recovered. Baron . 
who was to leave by the last train on the 30th, had 
been in conference with the Ministers two hours, 
The propositions he has made for an arrangement, 
have been listened to with civil attention; hoy we 


Crown and Ministers have firmly o 
at official or authoritative in on. Notwith- 


standing this show of independence, the Cabinet 
had yielded in point of fact. The project of con- 
stitution octroyé, had been withdrawn, because, as it 
was said, Frankfort would protest; the rote of 
dissolution had been withheld, because isters 
had been persuaded by the ultra-Right, that they 
might go further and fare worse; and the ect of 
roroguing until December had been withdrawn, 
use the Left would probably all appear in their 
places, were their substitutes, on being called in, te. 
turn out Ministerial. 


CENTRAL GERMANY, 


Tue Deatsa or Brum.—lIn the Frankfort Assem- 
bly, on the 24.h November, Mohl, the Minister of 
Justice, gave some information on the Blum affair, 
The third Commissioner, who started on the 17th, 
after the two who departed on the 14th, took in- 
structions to demand of the Austrian Government 
an atonement corresponding with the magnitude of 
the offence of Blum's execution. No answer to the 
last despatch had arrived; but a letter had come 
from the first Commissioners, stating that Baron 
Wessenberg had received them courteously, and 
assured them that all proceedings against members 
of the Frankfort Chamber shoyld be suspended. He 
subsequently despatched an officer to Prince Win- 
dischgrätz with orders in this sense. On account 
of the execution of Robert Blum, the people of 
Trieste have resolved not to return a — — to the 
Frank fort National Assembly until they learn what 
steps have been taken by that body to protect its 
members. 


State or Partizes.—The correspondent of the 
Daily News mentions several coincidences which 
seem to indicate that the Central Government of 
Germany have been in secret understanding with 
Windischgräts and Frederick William, and have 
played false to the country :— 


I do not yet believe that it has, but it has given cause 
for suspicion. The events at Berlin leave little doubt 
that the reactionary movement is guided by a common 
understanding among the reactionary powers. 
victory of Windischgratz was the signal for Wrangel to 
attack the Berlin Parliament. The reaction may main- 
tain ite ground, even at Berlin, for some time; but here, 
no one who sees below the surface entertains a 
that, eventually, it will lead to a new and terrible revo- 
lutionary outbreak. Who is to blame? Parties are at 
present preparing for a new struggle. The Frankfort 
Opposition, which has hitherto been split up into five or 
six coteries, has coalesced, and formed a central associa- 
tion, which is intended to be the nucleus of a league that 
shall embrace the whole of Germany. The league is to 
be named, The March Association.” Its object will 
be to defend against all assailants the results of the 
revolution of March, to establish journals, and to 
organize a legal and peaceable opposition throughout 
the empire. sense of common danger has united in 
this association Republicans and Constitutionalists. In 
their prospectus they publicly avow that, for the purpose 
of insuring a victory over the common ys — 
merge for the present differences of opinion which 
separate them again the very day that the triumph of 
the revolution over the reaction shall be achieved. 


ROME. 
FLIGHT OF THE PUPE. 


The Roman toe of — T —— 
was again ectly tranquil; t e having 
— wo — the — erected on the 
previous day. The Swiss Guards had been disarmed, 
and were to depart from Rome that evening; the 

ates of the palace were delivered up to the Civic 

uard, “and the Holy Father is now protected” by 
the latter. Cardinal Lambruschini escaped from the 
palace in the uniform of a dragoon. 

The correspondent of the Daiiy News, writing on 
the 18th, says:—The Abbé Count Rosmini has de- 
clined the perilous task of presiding over our new 
Radical ministry. This is, perhaps, well, since, 
however profound as a metaphysician, he knows 
little of the actual world, and is more of an 
than a politician. The Pope has had recourse to 
Monsignor Carlo Muzzarelli, a popular and enlight- 
ened “ prelato”’ (this term does not necessarily imply 
holy orders), and the new cabinet may be considered 
complete. The murderers of Rossi will, perhaps, 
never be known. I find now sufficient grounds 
believing in a regular conspiracy to put an end to 
him, fifteen at least of the young men of Rome being 
privy thereunto. This is a sad state of society, an 
speaks badly for the education and moral inculca- 
tions received by the middle classes of Roman 
youth. But in point of fact, the whole town became 
an ‘accomplice after the fact, by ratifying and 
applauding the misdeed. 

he Contemporaneo gives an anecdote which 
throws some further light on Count Rossi's extreme 
unpopularity:—* Prince Barberini having been 
named member of a commission created by Rossi, 
conceived himself obliged to go and thank him for 
it. He was no sooner announced from the ante- 
chamber than the minister said, ‘Give me the 
Gazette,’ and to read it. After some time the 
servant returned to inform him that Prince Barberini 
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wished to speak with him. I am now reading the 
Gazette,’ replied he, ‘when I have finished the 
prince may enter.’ The prince was kept in the ante- 
chamber accordingly, and an hour passed before he 
an audience. Was there ever a more aris- 
tocratic minister than Rossi?“ 
On the 18th the new Ministry was installed, and 
issued its me. The Ministers gave their full 
adhesion to the programme of the 5th of June :— 


The principle of the nationality of 9 they declare, 
ed by our people and by the Chambers a hun- 
times, and accepted by us, has been sanctioned 
without reserve by the Prince, at the time when, with 
— zeal, he recalled it to the recollection of the 
or of Austria, in his letter to that prince. Con- 
sidering that, in order to gain this good, we must think 
it indispensable to execute the deliberations adopted by 
the Chamber of Deputies concerning the independence 
of Italy, our firm resolution to put in practice these 
declarations is nothing else but a frank adhesion to the 
of the representatives of the people. No one will 
doubt our full adhesion to the programme of the 5th of 
June, which was received with so much enthusiasm by 
the deliberative Chambers. The convocation of a con- 
stituent assembly at Rome, and the drawing up of a 
federative act, are principles and maxims which we find 
laid down in the 7 expressed by our Chambers, for 
the convocation of a Diet at Rome, destined to discuss 
the general interests of our common country. 
the present day, when to this opinion, to that fun- 
damental maxim, comes to be joined the ascent of the 
Prince, who also wishes to submit the decision of it to 


the Chambers; of the Sovereign whom the whole of — om 


has saluted as the initiator of her liberty and indepen 

ence, our heart beats at the idea of the proximity of the 
moment when we are allowed to hope that we shall at 
length see the birth of that federal compact, which, re- 


pecting the existence of the isolated atates, and leaving 
*ntact their form of government, will serve to ensure the 
i the union, and independence of Italy. This 
work will be perfected, in our opinion, when the glory 


of Rome and the venerated name of a Pontiff will have 


associated in the accomplishment of it. 

‘Letters from Rome of the 18th speak of the Pope 
us still there, although he was reported to be suffer- 
ing from serious attacks of epilepsy. 


The French Government on Friday received the 


following telegraphic despatch :—* Civita Vecchia, | F 


18 26, oe ie — Ry a to the 
ster oreign Affairs.—The eparted 
scere:ly on the 24th, at five o’clock in 2 
Rome is calm and indifferent. The Pope is on his 
way to France. The Tenare’ has gone to Gaeta to 
take him on board. A vote of confidence has been 
passed in favour of the [Roman] Ministry.“ 


INDIA. 


Prooress or THE War i THE PuNnsAUR.—The 
overland mail Sa from Bombay to the 
2nd of October. ere is no news yet of any 
effective movement as ds the operations on the 
north-west frontier of India, nor does it appear pro- 
bable that we shall hear anything decisive until, at 
least, another month. Shere Singh slipped awa 
with his force from Moultan on the night of the 9t 
of October. An attack was at first contemplated by 
General Whish on this body, but was desisted from 
on sufficient grounds, as it appears; namely, that 
the attack would have been a night one, against 
artillery, with the Dewan in the rear, and, on our 
part, a lack of the necessary cavalry force to ensure 
success. Orders have appeared, dated “ Simla, 
October 13th,” from the Commander-in-Chief of 
India, constituting a force of some 30,000 men, to be 

ted, The Army of the Punjaub, and of 
which Lord Gough intended immediately to take 
the command in person. The intelligence, as regards 
the state of the Punjaub ogee 4 shows but too 
clearly, that the whole of the lately-acquired terri- 
tory is virtually in a state of rebellion, and that the 
machinations of the various parties in arms against 
our authority, are at present, and have been for some 
time past, ted on a combined plan of operations, 
the results of which ere likely yet to develop them- 
selves toa 282 extent; although, happily, the 
checks the Sikhs have received, and our vigilance 
round Lahore, have much marred their plans. A 
rumour, which had been prevalent for some time, 
that Chuttur Singh and Shere Singh were playing a 
game ultimately to result in a combined movement, 
and attack on the capital, would ap by the latest 
advices to have been well founded, intelligence hav- 
ing reached Lahore that Chuttur Singh's forces were 
in the vicinity of Wuzeerabad; and we 
are told that Sir F. Currie considered the intelligence 
sufficiently authentic to induce him to call for rein- 
forcements from Ferozepore, consisting of Colonel 
Godby’s brigade (of one European and two native 
regiments), with the Ferozepore brigade of five 
regiments of cavalry, with horse artillery, which had 
crossed the river te readiness for operations, and 
at the same time to recall, with similar instructions, 
B Eckford’s brigade (of two native regiments 
and two companies of artillery) then on the march to 
reinforce the camp of General Whish. At that time 
Shere Singh had advanced on the other side to Sir- 
— — some thirty miles from Moultan. The pro- 
bability that a coup might be attempted on the capi- 
tal from some direction by the Sikhs in arms appears 
to have been entertained throughout by the Resident 
at Lahore, whose chief object it has been to secure 
the safe occupation of that and the two other chief 
points of strength in the Punjaub ; and it serves to 
explain the fact, which otherwise we should have to 
regret, that General Whish had not at once been 
supplied, as regards the northern line of frontier, 
with any considerable reinforcement. 


Arrempt ro AssassinNaATE GENERAL Wuisu Ar 
Moviran.—A Delhi Gazette extra quotes a letter 
from Moultan, dated Oct. 21, which states that an 
White was made that morning to shoot General 

as he was taking his morning ride, in front 


of the picquets, with some of his staff, and the usual 
small escort of i ur Cay the bullet whizzed 
harmlessly over without touching any one. The 
marauders were five in number, two of whom were 
captured by the gallantry of the duffadar, who re- 
ceived a severe sword-cut in the thigh. One of the 
prisoners will 2 die of his wounds; his com- 
rade is untouched, and the worst treatment he will 
probably receive will amount to two annas per diem, 
and a speedy release ! 


AMERICA. 


The steam-ship, “‘ America,’’ brings advices from 
New York to the 22nd ult. The excitement conse- 
quent upon the Presidential election having sub- 
sided, political matters had assumed a state of more 
than ordinary quietude. The triumph of General 
Taylor was assured by returns all but official. The 
New York Herald, speaking of the composition of 
the new Congress, so far as determined, gives the 
Whigs a majority of twenty-three votes. It also 
says, that indicaticns are apparent that the Wilmot 
proviso will again become an important topic at the 
approaching session of Congress, and that there is a 
strong intention existing among the masses of the 
people throughout the country, to settle this knotty 
business in relation to slavery in the new territories 
as soon as possible, so as to leave the Administra- 
tion of General Taylor free from any trouble or 
annoyance on that vexed question. To this course of 
licy, however, there is a strong opposition spring- 
ing up among the Free-soilers of the north, and 
among certain others who profess to have aided in 
electing General Taylor, 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Deatu oF Ipranm™m Pacua.—Certain information 
reached Paris on Friday to the effect, that Ibrahim 


Pacha died on the 10th ult., and had been succeeded | P® 


by Abbas Pacha. 


H. M. S. Heroine,“ from the coast of Africa, re- 
ports that the slave-trade is becoming more active 
than ever. It is carried on chiefly by the Brazilians, 
but the Spaniards have lately taken a share. 


Suicides are sadly on the increase throughout 
rance; not, as at the commencement of the last 
revolution, as matter of fashion, but from the actual 
misery of the times. 


Oscar I., King of Sweden, is the author of an 
admirable work on prison discipline, in which the 
relations between crime and punishment are more 
philosqphically discussed than they have been by 
any writer since the days of Beccaria. He is a 
generous patron of literature and the arts; possesses 
great skill as an architect and engineer, which he 
applies to improving the internal communications of 
his two kingdoms ; and is said to have nearly ready 
for the press a treatise on the science of legislation 
—a subject to which he has devoted much attention. 
— Atheneum. 


The Aurora Borealis witnessed in England and 
France on the night of Nov. 17, was also seen at 
Madrid at eight o'clock; and, consequently at the 
same time as in England, allowing for the difference 
of longitude. From this it may be concluded, that 
the aurora occupied a very elevated region of the 
atmosphere. In Spain, these phenomena are very 
rare. The people left the theatres, cafés, and other 
fight. places, in crowds to contemplate this singular 
ight. 

M. De Gant, or THe “ Paessz.’’—This man 
seems to have taken for his motto, ever since his 
entrance into life, La bourse ou la vie!” His pistol 
has been at everybody’s head during the last 
years. Itis to this bandit spirit of attack that he 
owes his fortune, his position, the very name he 
bears. He was brought up in mysterious obscurity, 
ignorant of his parentage, under a vulgar and trivial 
name; knowing no other friend than the notaire who 
paid the expense of the school where he had been 
placed, and to whom he was conducted once a year 
to give proof that he was still alive, and the pension 
to be continued. At the age of sixteen his studies 
were completed, and he passed his examination with 

t éclat, and he was then sent for by the notaire, 
who told him, that those who took interest in his 
welfare had resolved that he should follow the study 
of the law, and had made every arrangement for him 
to that effect. ‘‘And who are they who take this 
interest in me exclaimed young Lecomte (for this 
is the name by which he was then known); “ tell 
me this moment who I am, and what is my father’s 
name? “I know not, in truth,” returned the 
notaire, in a sneering tone. Here is that will 
refresh your memory,” returned the young man, 
drawing from his pocket a loaded pistol, which he 
pointed to the head of the startled notaire, who, after 
a few moments’ parley, was only too glad to give up 
the name of Count Alexandre de Girardin, as the 

n by whom the money had been paid into his 
ands for the education and nourishment of young 
Lecomte. It is said, that on that very day, and by 
the very same means, did Emile de Girardin obtain 
acknowledgment of his claims by the General, who, 
evidently pleased by this indication of spirit on the 
part of his son, allowed him to bear his name and to 
share his fortune. From that hour has the life of 
Emile de Girardin been a scene of strife and warfare 
with his enemies, his rivals, nay, his very friends, 
and all the world besides ; while the Presse has been 
made the battering ram to destroy the reputations of 
men of talent, and the lives of men of honour,— 
Paris Correspondent of the Atlas. 


Tue Narionat GALuery in the patent office at 
Washington has been broken open, and the United 
States jewels stolen. The jewels consist of the pre- 
sents made by foreign Governments to the Ministers 
or other officers of the States at foreign Courts, 
which the law does not allow such Ministers to 


retain a but which must be deposited in 
some office of the Federal Government. The various 
articles do not form a very rich and the 
Commissioner of Patents is content to a reward 
of 1,600 dollars for the recovery of the whole. 


Tue Governor or CRTTox.— Lord John Russell, 
Prime Minister of Britain, is the son of the third 
Duke of Bedford by a daughter of a Viscount Tor- 

This explains the appointment of so young 
and undistinguished a man as the present viscount 
to so high a post, and leaves little room to hope for 
his immediate removal, be his vagaries ever so wild 
or so fearful in their results. But this and other 
like cases will hasten the day, when the finest 
colonies of Britain will no longer be looked on 
merely as the prey of a grasping and unprincipled 
aristocracy.— Colombo Observer. Lord Torrington,” 
writes a correapondent of the Bombay Telegraph, 
“is a snob of the first water. He is not only unfit 
for his position as Governor, but were it not for 
his patent of nobility (a thing which, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins) he would have con- 
siderable difficulty in substantiating his claim to 
the untitled distinction of gentleman.’’—A common 
case. 


IRELAND. 


Tuns Waits or Error.—In the Dublin Court of 
Queen’s Bench judgment upon the writs of error are 
deferred till Hilary term, and will probably be de- 
livered in the second week of January. Meanwhile. 
the prisoners will remain at Richmond Bridewell. 


Tue Tiprexary Commission has been adjourned 
until Tuesday, the 5th December, for the trial of the 
asants charged with taking part in the Ballingarry 
insurrection: it is now understood, however, that 
no adjourned Commission will be held, and that the 

risoners against whom bills for high treason had 
— found will not be tried until the Spring Assizes 
for South Tipperary. 

Mr. Dunne, tue Lorp Mayor or Dunst, has 
met with an odd defeat. After election to be Lord 
Mayor, he vacated, by rotation, his Councillor's 
seat, not doubting an easy return; but he was o 

by Mr. Lambert, a Conservative tallow-chand- 

er, and beaten by 122 to 108; and thereby the 

mayoralty became vacant. A new election will be 

had in place of another retiring Councillor, and it is 

expected that Mr. Dunne will be elected and re- 

laced in his lost dignity. —He was re-elected Lord 
ayor on Friday. 

Evicrions continue in the South. The occupiers 
of the larger class of farms are emigrating, many or 
them without paying rent or poor-rate; and th 
smaller holders are put out by ejectment. Th 
stories in the Cork Examiner, Ii Vindicatore 
and other journals, are all of the old stamp. 

Wuat MAY u pong ny Enency anp Psaseven- 
ance.—A pleasing contrast to such saddening inci- 
dents, is the following report to Lord G Hill, , 
by Mr. John Chambers and Mr. William ay 
the judges at a late show” on his ct Mer 
Gweedore, in Donegal. In spite of the difficulties of 
the last two years, they say, there were many com- 
petitors for the premiums given, through your lord- 
ship, by the Irish Peasantry Society. It is true 
there were not so many socks and stockings exhi- 
bited as in former years; but this, we believe, us 
owing to the scarcity of wool, caused by many of the 
tenants being obliged to sell their sheep to enable 
them to purchase food: however, the quality was 
equal, if not superior, to the samples shown in 

ears. It is evident that the suggestions offered by 

essrs. Hawes and Ottley, of the Poultry, London, 
have been of the greatest benefit, as the articles in 
this line made on this estate are superior to any we 
have seen in Ireland. The indastry of the women is 
perceptible, from the quantity and quality of the 
fannels, bed-ticking, blankets, and cloth, shown this 
day: the neatness of the several parcels would re- 
fleet credit upon any manufactory ; the bed-ticking, 
in particular, is excellent. The butter is superior to 
any exhibited in former years, and better packed ; 
ond the trade must increase in that mountainous and 
well-grassed district. 

Deatus From Starvation.—Suockine Scenz.— 
On the townland of Doora, near Ennis, four deaths 
have occurred in one house from starvation, under 
circumstances of the most horrifying nature. It 
appears that two families, of the name of Linnane 
and Quin, were residing in the same cabin. Lin- 
nane, the father of one of these families, is at pre- 
sent undergoing a lengthened imprisonmentin Ennis 
gaol for sheep-stealing. He held two acres of land, 
on which there was a small quantity of potatoes. 
Previous to harvest, his family, having no means of 
support, went into the workhouse ; but left it short! 
afterwards, that they might use the potatoes whi 
they had planted. After these were consumed, the 
family did not obtain relief; which was the imme- 
diate cause of the tragical events which followed, 
The other family, named Quin, who resided in the 
same cabin, were obtaining one-and-a-half stone of 
meal per week; which, however, they divided with 
Linnane's family. One of the Quin's took fever; 
and on being removed to hospital, half a stone of 
the weekly quantity of meal was stopped from the 
family; but on recovering from fever, and again 
joining the family, their rations were not increased 
to the former quantity; aud thus nine individuals 
(of which number the two families consisted) were 
left solely dependent on one stone of meal per week, 
and were in the habit of gathering turnip-tops, or 
anything they could collect, to add to scanty 
fare. The consequence was, that on the 6th instant 
one of the children, Susan died, and waa 
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enter 


as to render it 
part of the cabin was broken 


window in the 


to allow a current of air to pass through it. 
n the e family made 
their outside the cabin, they presented 


such a ble spectacle that it would be in vain 
to attempt a description of it. On entering the 
cabin, it was found that part of one of the corpses 
had been eaten away by the rats. Clare Journal. 


Programme or A New Inisu Aciration.—It is 
rumoured, and it is believed not without solid 
foundation, that the noblemen and gentlemen who 
have been for some months engaged in the harmless 
pursuit of the Rotatory Parliament shadow are 
about to take another course of action, in the hope 
of one day or another being in a position to grasp 
at the long sought substance. ith this view, it 
is said, a proposition will shortly be submitted for 
the holding of regular weekly meetings, the admis- 
sion to which, however, is to be limited to persons 
favourable to the project; but as the present 
entrance fee (£2), paid by members would, of 
necessity, render the audience far more select than 
numerous, it is in contemplation to issue Asso- 
ciates’ "’ tickets, to be charged ls. each. According 
to the programme furnished by the Cork Reporter, 
Mr. Butt, the able counsel for the state prisoners, is 
to make his debut as first fiddle in the company 
of Lord William Fitzgerald. 


COURT, AND PERSONAL NEWS. 


The Queen and Prince Albert, with their children, 
are in the Isle of Wight; daily taking their accus- 
tomed drives, rides, and walks, in the picturesque 
neighbourhood of Osborne House. Lord and Lady 
John Russell arrived on a visit to the Queen on 
Friday. 


Prince ALERT A Hicuianp Larrp.—On Wed- 
nesday week, the estate of Birkhall, adjoining Bal- 
moral, was exposed for sale in Edinbur h, my taken 
out at the upset price, £13,900, for H. R. H. Prince 


Lorp Joux Russett.—We are happy to learn 
that the Premier is quite recovered from the severe 
cold he caught a fortnight ago. 

It is rumoured that Jacob Omnium, Esq., a gentle- 
man well known in the sity, has been appointed to 
the governership of Sierra Leone and its dcpen- 
dencies. Mr. Omnium is, we understand, exten- 
sively connected with the colonies, and during the 
last session rendered important services to the 
Government, by correcting various errors of fact 
into which they had inadvertently been betrayed.— 

Ministerial Print. 
Tux Fonerat or THE LATE Viscount MELBOURNE 
took place on Friday afternoon, when the remains 
of the deceased were removed from Brocket Hill, near 
Welwyn, for interment in the family vault in Hat- 
field Church. 

Taz Inequrry into THE EXPENDITURE or THE 
Truasunr, the Home, Foreign, and Colonial Offices, 
will be conducted by Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. 
Gibson Craig, and Mr. Herman Merivale.— Observer. 


Tun Doux or Bvocrtevcn has consented to the 
erection of a Free Church edifice at Wanlochead. 


Rurnovus Cost or Tun Army AND Navy.—Since 
the close of the last war we have expended upwards 
of £448,000,000, which is more than half the amount 
spent during the war itself. Last year, being the 
thirty-third of a general peace, as already stated, 
we spent in the same way £18,500,000. In two 
years, at this rate of expenditure, our fighting 
establishments consume a capital equal to that 
employed in the cotton trade! One year of such 
an expenditure would pay the wages of 700,000 
—— — labourers at 10s. a week, being as much 
as is paid to the peasantry of England and Wales! 
. « « « Toexpect a reduction of taxation while 
successive Governments are allowed to pursue this 
iniquitous system is utterly 3 for whatsoever 
may be saved by retrenchment in other departments, 
will be immediately expended in sustaining and in- 
creasing our naval and military forces. Of the 
£61,260,000, the estimated amount of the revenue 
for 1848, above £28,000,000 are applied in payment 
of the interest on the national debt. Of the remain- 
ing £28,000,000, above £18,000,000 are absorbed at 
once by the national armaments alone, the cost of 
which swallows up the whole of the stamp duties, 
the taxes, and the Property and income tax 
united; is within £3,600,000 of the customs’ duties; 
and nearly half as much again as the excise! When, 
therefore, the Ministry expressed a desire to diminish 
our financial burdens, and, at the same time, in- 
creased the very expenditure which of all others 
required reduction, they were simply playing the 
hypocrite. Had they been honest in their professed 
desire to economize, they had but to go back to the 
expenditure of 1887 or 1838, which was found quite 
adequate for our protection, and the property and 
income tax might have been altogether dispensed 
with; or, if that were too sweeping a reduction, by 
reducing our armed force to the amount at which it 
stood in 1845, they might have repealed the window 
tax, which they admit to be a most impolitic impost. 
— 8 Almanack. 


SERIES OF MURDERS AT STANFIELD 
HALL, NEAR NORWICH. 


A series of terribly atrocious crimes has been 
committed at Stanfield-hall, near Wymondham, the 
residence of Mr. Isaac Jermy, Recorder of Norwich. 
Mr. Jermy and his son have been assassinated ; Mrs. 
Jermy, and a female servant, desperately wounded. 
“Mr, Jermy, his son, and Mrs. Jermy, dined 
together on Tuesday evening. The butler, a 
man-servant, and two females, were on the 

remises. Two female servants had gone to 

ymondham, and had returned to 2 
but were not in the hall before eight o'elock. 
About half-past eight o’clock, Mr. Jermy left the 
dining-room, and walked through the hall to the 
front of the building. On returning, just as he 
entered the porch, a man, wrapped up in a cloak 
and wearing a mask, fired a pistol at him; and the 
ball lodged in the upper part of the left breast, close 
to the shoulder. He fell, and instantly expired; 
but, owing to what followed, was not removed for 
nearly an hour. The assassin went to the servants’ 
entrance to the right, ed through the passage 
across the building, and met the butler. ith a 
= in each hand, he motioned to the butler to go 

ack. Being greatly alarmed at the apparition of 
a man in a mask — twe pistols, che butler 
retired into his pantry. e assassin proceeded 
onwards to the turn of the passage, where was a 
dark recess and a door opeping into another passage 
leading to the back of the premises. He appears to 
have arrived in the recess just as Mr. Jermy’s son, 
alarmed at the report of a pistol, left the dining- 
room: the young gentleman went to the door open- 
ing into the back passage; the man fired at him, 
and shot him through the right breast, killing him 
on the spot. Mrs. 2 hearing a noise, went to 
the same place; and, while she knelt over the lifeless 
body of her husband, the assassin fired a pistol at 
her. The shot shivered one of her arms and 
wounded her in the breast. Her maid, Elizabeth 
Chestney, more courageous than the other servants, 
went to the same spot to see what was the matter; 
and while clasping her mistress, the murderer dis- 
charged another pistol at her, and seriously wounded 
her in the thigh. The female servants, thinking 
— all be murdered, hid themselves. The 
matf-servant, who was then in the stables, hearing 
all this firing, and supposing that the house was 
attacked by a number of ruffians, swam across 
the moat which surrounds the house, and set 
off to Wymondham ; where he gave the alarm, and 
caused a telegraphic message to be sent to Norwich 
police-station. The murderer, therefore, had no 
difficulty in making his 1 The two female 
servants, who had gone to mondham, returned 
with two young men; and while they stood outside 
the moat talking, they heard the report of a pistol, 
and saw the flash; dey thought that young Mr. 
Jermy was tryin to frighten them, and they went 
to the lodge.’ hen the alarm was given to the 
—5 they were directed to arrest a person named 
ush, onsuspicion. This man is a farmer and auction- 
eer, living at Bethell ; he had had legal disputes with 
Mr. Jermy. Attwoo’clock on Wednesday morning, 
the officers went to Rush's house, and watched it. 
At five o’clock they saw him strike a light, and 
heard him ring for his servant: they entered the 
place, and arrested him. Under his bed was found 
1 damp cloak, and in the same room a wet pair of 
ots. 
Rush was examined at Wymondham House of 
Correction, on Thursday; but the reporters were 
desired not to take notes at that stage. It appears, 
however, that Mrs. Jermy and her maid had sworn 
to Rush as the murderer, he having been taken to 
their bedside the night before. Rush behaved very 
coolly. He is about forty-five years of age. It was 
proved that he was absent from his house at the 
period of the murders. The inquiry was adjourned. 
A coronor’sinquest was commenced on thesame day. 
Mr. Jermy was sixty-nine years old; his son thirty. 
A ball had through the father’s heart; the 
son was pierced through the body on the right side. 
An aseassin on the outside of the hall could see the 
family assembled in the dining- room. Mrs. Jerm 
had a little daughter with her, and it is sup 
that the murderer wished to destroy the whole 
family at a swoop; for when he left the place he 
threw down a written paper to this effect :— 


There are seven of us, all armed—two inside, and five 
out. You servants keep in the servants’ hall. If any 
of you attempt to follow, you will be shot dead. We 
are come to take possession of the estate. 

THomas PREsTON, the rightful owner. 


On Thursday night, Mrs. Jermy and the maid 
were in a pitiable condition. The lady’s arm had 
been amputated, and the servant was not expected 
to live through the night. Labourers were empty- 
ing the moat to endeavour to find the fire-arins of 
the assassin. 


The prisoner Rush, it seems, occupied the Potash- 
farm, near ta Mr. Jermy. The Potash-farm was 
ut up to auction about ten years ago, at which time 
Ir. Jermy, being anxious to purchase the property, 
commissioned Rush to look over the farm with 
another person, and to value it. They estimated the 
value of the farm at £3,500, and Mr. Jermy desired 
the prisoner to attend the sale and bid that sum, 
His last expression to Rush, as the latter took leave 
of him to attend the sale, was, Mind you buy it 
for me.“ Rush attended the sale, and bid £3,500 
for Mr. Jermy, and £3,600 for himself, at which 
pe the Potash farm was knocked down to him, 
r. Jermy was highly indignant at this piece of 
what he considered sharp practice on the part of the 
prisoner, but contented himself with the belief, that 


| as Rush was without capital to ag his purchase, 
the farm would come into his (i . Jermy's) hands 


before long. Rush had the coolness to apply to Mr. 
Jermy to advance him the purchase money of the 
estate on mortgage for seven years, which Mr. 
Jermy, partly from a friend] feling, and y 
perhaps from motives to which we have — 

alluded, consented to do. The sum thus — 
was increased subsequently, wich the interest, to 
£6,500, and the time for paying the principal and 
interest expired on Thursday last, two days after 
the murder. Mr. Jermy, who has stated in private 
conversation that he would do anything to get rid of 
Rush, had given instructions to his solicitor, Mr, 
Clarke, to the —7 4 The prisoner 
had in vain attempted to shake Mr. Jermy’s resolu- 
tion upon this point, and hence considerable irrita- 
tion is supyeeed te have existed in the mind of the 
prisoner 1 Mr. Jermy and his son, the latter of 
whom had by no means so good an opinion as his 
father of Rush’s character. 


On Saturday, Rush was removed to Norwich 
Castle, and a rigid examination has been p 
before the magistrates. The most important evi- 
dence adduced against the prisoner is that of his 
housekeeper, Mrs. James, who positively deposes to 
the fact of having seen Rush enter the house on the 
night of the murders, with a mask or disguise over 
his face, and wearing a cloak such as was described 
by the servants at Stanfield-hall at the inquest. 
During Sunday, one of the police inspectors visited 
the Potash farm, to see whether Mrs. James, from 
the room in which she sat, could see the prisoner on 


on tp Phen ns me adh ey ite i in a 
state of great heat and tremor on the night of the 
murder. Mrs. James also confesses, that she saw 


the prisoner leave the house shortly before the time 
at which the murders were committed, and that he 
was then armed with a pair of pistols, and wore a 
cloak. He uttered an imprecation against poachers, 
giving her to understand that he was going out in 
search of them. Mrs. James having made this 
statement before the magistrates, and in the nce 
of the prisoner, he was asked whether he yee 
question to put to her. His reply is said to have 
been, No; she has said enough to hang me 
alreudy.“ He left the room for a short time, and 
walked with a firm step across the Frs“ boldly 
telling the people who stood around him to me 
out of the way. Mrs. James is kept under 
surveillance at the Bridewell, Wymondham, undd 
the magistrates will not allow her to ap before 
the coroner’s jury, nor will they allow Rush to be 
present at the inquest. 

Among other circumstances of the greatest sus- 
picion against Mr. Rush, we may mention the 
simultaneous impression produced upon the sur- 
vivors of the tragedy of | night, that the 
man whom they saw masked and draped was Mr. 
Rush. The butler who witnessed the murder of 
Mr. Jermy, jun., says :— 

At the time I saw the man ing the corner it oc- 
curred to me that it was Mr. Rush, whom I have often 
seen at Stanfield-hall lately. I knew Mr. Rush per- 
fectly well. The man I saw was like Mr. Rush in size, 
height, and in his walk. Isaw the man that I suppose 
to be Mr. Rush fire a pistol, and young Mr. Jermy 
instantly fell back. 

The cook speaks to the same belief :— 

The moment I saw the man it struck me it was Mr. 
Rush, who had very frequently within the last five 
months been at the hall. The man was short and stout, 
He held his head a little on one side, just in the way 
Mr. Rush carries it. It struck me the moment I saw 
him, from his form and carriage, that it was Mr. Rush. 
I have had frequent opportunities since I came to the 
ball of seeing Mr. Rush, and know him in person quite 
well. I never saw any man either connected with Stan- 
field-hall or elsewhere that at all resembled Mr. Rush. 
In my own mind 1 think itis impossible I can be mis- 
taken in my opinion. I had such an opportunity of 
seeing his person, that I cannot be mistaken, although 
I cannot, from not having seen his face, positively swear 
that it was him. 

Evidence of some importance was given on Mon- 
day, by a lad named Smith, in the prisoner’s 
employ, and policeman Futter. It appears that a 
2 — or litter y 1 ut a hag es 
since, lai wn upon a footpa easing y 
most direct route from Rush's house to Stanfield. 
hall, and that about 12 o’clock on Tuesday, the dey 
of the murders, the directed the boy Smi 
to lay down fresh litter on a portion of this foot- 
path. He also gave orders to another boy, so late 
as 4 o'clock on Tuesday afternoon, to lay down 
litter on the other 8 of this footpath, the pre- 
sumption being that the litter was laid down to 
conceal the prisoner's footmarks on his way home 
from the scene of the murder. Footmarks were 
traced in the direct path between Stanfield-hall and 
the prisoner's residence on the mo after the 
murder, but a great deal of rain had fallen in the 
night, which had obliterated to a considerable ex- 
tent the impressions left by the feet of the man who . 
had passed over the ground. Rush's boots were 
compared with the marks thus left, and were found 
to correspond therewith so far as they went, although 
the footprints were deficient in the impression 
of the heel, as if, on account of the slippery state 
of the ground, or from some other cause, the man 
had walked upon his toes or the fore part of his foot. 
The distance between the Potash-farm, where the 
prisoner slept on the night of the murders, and 
Stanfield-hall, is about seven furlongs. 


Mr. Bacon, sheriff’s officer, who executed the 
distress on the prisoner’s farm, at the suit of Mr. 
Jermy, about twelye months ago, has also been 
examined, and states, that on that occasion the 
prisoner threatened to do for Mr. Jermy.“ 

The Coroner’s inquest was adjourned to Tuesday 

witnesses not haying 


, (yesterday), the whole of the 
been examined. 
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LAW AND POLICE INTELLIGENCE. | 


Cuarnce OF ROBBERY AGAINST A PORTUGUESE 
CountTress.—At the New Court, Old Bailey, on Friday, 
a Portuguese baroness, named Maria Carlota Alvez 
Cabral, and her servant, Maria Rosa, also a Portuguese 
were charged with stealing a quantity of linen, an 
other articles, whilst lodging in the prosecutrix’s house. 
They came to lodge in the house of Hester Pitman, the 
prosecutrix, living in Finsbury-square, in April last, and 
since then the elder prisoner has got married to a 
Portuguese baron, who came with her at the time. 
Circumstances having transpired since they came that 
she was being robbed, she wes induced to send for the 
police, who succeeded in — 52 = articles in pos 
session of the prisoners, which Mrs. Pitman proved had 
been stolen. In answer to the counsel, Mrs. Pitman 
said, that shortly before the elder prisoner was married 
to the Baron, five medical gentlemen had been called in 
to know whether she was in her right mind, and that 
she had been informed that the baroness had been in a 
convent for a number of years in her own country, and 
that her conduct was very eccentric whilst living in her 
house; indeed, the baron, her husband, was lodging 
with her at the present time. They were tried upon three 
indictments ; but the jury, believing there was no feloni- 
ous intention at the time of taking the property, ac- 

uitted them of all the indictments, upon which the 

rder ordered them to be immediately discharged out 
of custody. 

STAY-MAKING.—ATTEMPTED SUICIDE.—GREEN WICH. 
—QOn Thursday Maria Podbury, a young woman of de- 
cent appearance, aged 16 years, was charged with at- 
temp suicide. Police-constable, 308 R, deposed : 
I was sent for to the house of Mrs. Jenkins, Finsbury- 
place, Deptford. I found the prisoner on the floor, with 
a rasor in her hand. She had two wounds in her throat. 
Dr. Arthur was sent for, and dressed the wounds.— 
Eliza Jenkins deposed : Tama stay-maker. The pri- 
soner works at my house. She makesstays for a 
person named Ashman, in Deptford. She works from 
eight in the morning until four in the afternoon, and 
cannot earn more than 21d. per day. She is a very in- 
dustrious girl. She had lately cried very much when at 
work.—Mrs. Podbury, the mother of the prisoner, 
stated that she is a widow, and since her husband’s 
decease she and her family were frequently without 
food. Prisoner had been in service, but was subject to 
fits.—The prisoner stated that it was distress and a 
broken heart which had prompted her to do the act,— 
Mr. Jeremy said it was truly shocking that any of our 
fellow creatures should be doomed to such slavery, as 
working eight hours for 24d. He directed the prisoner 
to be taken to the workhouse for the present, and 
directed the reporter to notice the low state of the funds 
in the poor box. 


ACQUITTAL OF THE Barnonzss St. Mart.—lIn the 
Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, the trial of the 
Baroness St. — upon a charge of larceny, took 
place. The acc , on being called upon to surrender, 
immediately came into court, accompanied by her hus- 
band. She was elegantly dressed, and did not appear to 
exhibit any emotion at the anxious position in which she 
was — Having been led into the dock by the side 
door appropriated for that purpose, a chair was placed 
for her, and she continued seated during the trial. The 
indictment charged the prisoner, Emma St Mart, with 


feloniously stealing on the Ist of May, 1847, two rings, 
value £40, the many of Sir John Hare. The accused 
pteaded Not Gui ty’ with a firm and marked expres- , 
sion of voice. Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Bodkin conducted 
the prosecution; the defence was entrusted to Mr. 
Cockburn and Mr. Ballantine. The facts are familiar to 
our readers. The prosecutor was cross-examined at 
great length, and when Mr. Clarkson complained of 
the mode in which the cross-examination was con- 
ducted, Mr. Justice Coltman said, he thought there 
was much to complain of in the manner in which the 
witness gave his evidence. Mr. Justice Coltman, in 
summing up, said that a material question for the jury 
to consider in this case, in the first instance, was 
whether, supposing vy | believed the evidence of the 
witness Russell as to the pawning of the rings, they 
were satisfled that those rings were the same that 
were stolen from the prosecutor; and the next ques- 
tion was, whether the prisoner took the rings with the 
intention to steal them. It was certainly very singular 
that the prosecutor should not have said a word about 
the rings from the Monday tothe Friday; and he could 
just as well have taken proceedings n, if he had 
been so minded, as now; but he had not thought fit 
to do so; and it was very important to recollect that 
the prisoner had told the same story from the first to 
last, and had always represented, and did so that day 
by her counsel, that the rings were returned. The 
learned judge then proceeded to observe, that the con- 
duct of Sir John towards the prisoner and her mother 
was certainly not creditable to him, or what would have 
been expected from a person in his station; but the 
jury would consider whether this disentitled him to 
credit. His lordship then referred to the other cir- 
cumstances in the case, observing that the evidence 
given by the witness Russell was certainly most sus- 
picious, and it was for them to consider how far they 
ought to allow it to go in the light of confirmation of 
the prosecutor’s story. They would look at all the 
circumstances of the case, and say by their verdict 
whether they consider the charge had been made out 
to their satisfaction or not. The jury immediately re- 
turned a verdict of Not Guilty. 


Fatser Matuew.—The members of the North 
Star Temperance Society have received a letter from 
the “* Apostle of Temperance,’’ which contains the 
following gratifying announcement: —“ health 
is now, thank God, completely restored, and I 
anxiously look forward to the fulfilment of my 
ardent desires in the ensuing spring. I have already 
communicated with the high-minded people of 
America on the subject.“ 


Soutn Sxuigitps.—The large marine-engine build- 
ing and iron-ship building works of T. D. Marshall 
stopped on Saturday. e liabilities are above 
£24,000, and it is expected the estate will divide 
10s. in the pound. 
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‘LITERATURE. 


THE PERIODICALS (DECEMBER). 


THE sight of the title- refaces, and 
indices in the magazines of the month, reminds us 
that editors, writers, readers, and critics, have 
nearly reached the close of another year. With- 
out touching on other considerations suggested 
by the season, it would, we think, be a matter of 
some interest to the public to learn how such a 
year has influenced our periodical literature, 
whether political, literary, or religious. We con- 
fess to something like curiosity to know to what 
extent the circulation and standing of our monthly 
contemporaries have been affected by revolutions 
and outbreaks abroad, and bankruptcies, specula- 
tions, and panics at home; and how far such 
events have operated prejudicially, both on the 
minds of those who cater for the reading public, 
and on the reading public themselves. Such an 
inquiry would no doubt present some curious 
features, and afford to the moralist and the philoso- 
pher not a few pertinent suggestions in watching 
and pourtraying the tendencies of the age. 

BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE, which has fully sus- 
tained its reputation throughout the year, closes it 
with rather a dull number. The most entertaining 
article is a criticism on the works of Mrs. Hemans, 
interspersed with several extracts. It opens with 
some just observations on the absurd difference 
which prevails in the education ‘of the sexes. 
Young ladies, it is remarked, are plied with dic- 
tionaries, and other books for the exercise of the 
memory, but are never trained to reason. They 
are taught three or four languages, but are not 
ex to read a single work in those languages 
which will oblige them to think. One half of a 
library, and that the better half, they are never ex- 
pected to use; and though usually profusely sup- 
plied with religious literature, it is generally of the 
sentimental, not to say maudlin, class. The paper 
on what is, unhappily, a standing dish, the miseries 
of Ireland, is written in a far better spirit than 
those which have already appeared on the same 
subject in Blackwood. It recognises the Mal- 
thusian theory, that population has a tendency to 
increase beyond the means of subsistence, and con- 
tends that the moral restraint exists only as the 
result of an appreciation of social comfort, and the 
artificial wants which it creates. This has yet to 
be created with the mass of the Irish people ; and 
the working out of the Poor-law recently enacted 
for Ireland, the extension of emigration, and the 
cultivation of waste lands on a large e, are 
strenuously advocated as means adapted to that 
end. Eastlake's Literature of the Fine Arts,” 
(in noticing which, the writer says that he cannot 
consent to give up Burke’s “ Sublime and Beauti- 
ful”) and an article on political prophecies, pre- 
sent no very remarkable features. Republican 
First Fruits,” which is an analysis of a politico- 
satirical book recently published in France, will 
interest English readers. The Caxtons,” “ Sigis- 
mund Fatello,” and “The Green Land,” are the 
articles provided for the narrative-loving readers. 
The first is a continuation, the second a tale of in- 
trigue, and the third a vocabulary of sea phrases, 
the point of the story being, we suppose, reserved 
for another number. 


The EcLectic REVIEW opens with an article of 
1 interest the subject being “ Crime in Eng- 
and.” Its object is to point out the circumstances 
under which crime is developed; to exhibit the 
fallacy of the “ marriage mark ” test as a criterion 
of the degree of education received by the popula- 
tion ; and especially to disabuse the public mind 
of the idea that crime is increasing at the frightful 
rate it is frequently represented to be. Deemin 
this subject too important to be hastily p 
over, we propose calling the attention of our 
readers more at length than we can now to the 
valuable collection of statistics on which the writer 
has based his reasonings. It is, indeed, gratifying 
to learn that “ crime ad seen its climax ;” that 
„there is no gainsaying the fact, that the rate of 
progress in crime has undergone a wonderful 
retardation since 1831;” and that “ the progress 
of the people in knowledge and morality, within 
the last thirty years, has no parallel in the preceding 
history of the country.” Passing over the “ Views 
in the Indian Ocean,” and the “ History of the 
Jews in Spain and Portugal,” we find a short notice 
of a series of sketches entitled “Our Scottish 
Clergy,” which has two or three very suggestive 
passages. ‘There can be no doubt, we are told, 
that its comparative immunity from critical 
notice has injured the pulpit. Sacred subjects 
have been thought to shelter the man who 
touched them from all criticism; and thus “a 
carlessness has been engendered, which has grown 
still more common from the notion that to preach 
without study was a mark of genius, or a token 
of spiritual-mindedness.” Can ome a or Go- 
vernment help society?” is discussed in the next 
paper, which, in these days, when “salvation is 
expected from parliament, as if it had not, year 
after year, been tried, and failed,” is well deserving 

f perusal. The views of “ the Autobiography of 
Working Man,” and of “ the Demerara Martyr 1 


are ably written, and, it is needless to say, will be 
found very interesting. The article on the “ Anti- 
State-church Association,” which lately appeared 
in the ENGLISH REVIEW, and which we noticed at 
length at the time, is here analysed with consider- 
able ability and much critical acumen. We would 
transfer some portions of it to our columns, but 
that it is too consecutively and argumentatively 
written to admit of extracts. On looking over 
the topics contained, not only in this, but in other 
numbers of the Ectrcric, during the year, and 
the mode in which they have been handled, we 
find ample reason to repeat all that we may have 
said in commendation of its merits, and on the 
strong claims which it possesses on the support of 
the Dissenting public. 

Leaving the remainder of the larger magazines, 
as we are this month obliged to do by limited 
space, we turn to those of another class. IIodd's 

EEKLY INSTRUCTOR comes out with a very 
strong commendation, signed by a host of 
English and Scottish divines; but the contents of 
the work itself are sufficiently recommendatory. 
3 the best article in the just issued, is 
the“ Sketch of Alison, the Author of the Essays 
on Taste,” by Mr. Gilfillan, which contains some 
very delicate and beautiful criticism. THE ME- 
CHANIC3’ ORGAN is a cheap, bustling, and well- 
conducted provincial monthly, full of energy, and 
very characteristic of the times. THe CHRISTIAN 
REFORMER has a long letter from Dr. Rees, in 
defence of the “ Regium Donum,” and of his own 
evidence before the parliamentary committee, to 
which we may allude on another occasion. The 
Prefaces to the UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 
the CHRISTIAN WITNESS, and the CHRISTIAN’s 
PENNY MAGAZINE, are worthy of notice, as evi- 
dencing the strong influence which political events 
have had on the conductors of the religious press. 
On reading the exciting record of democratic 
triumphs contained in the Preface of “ the official 
1 of the Congregational Union, we cannot 
help smiling that it should ever have been 
thought a crime to be “a political Dissenter.” 
We are glad to have, in the CHRISTIAN WITNESs, 
the papers lately presented to the Leicester Con- 
ference, and would bes a careful perusal of 
them in conjunction with the — interesting 
communications of working men, which appear in 
our columns. 


A Tribute for the Negro, Being a Vindication of 
the Moral, Intellectual, and Keligious Capabili- 
ties of the Coloured Portion of Mankind. 
Illustrated, &c. Kc. By WILSON ARMISTEAD. 
Manchester: W. Irwin, 39, Oldham-street. 
London : C. Gilpin. 


Tuis is a volume of no mean pretensions, and of 
nosmall merit. Its typographical ornamentsare very 
elaborate, perhaps a fittle . the standard of a 
severe taste, but produced in a style of considerable 
beauty. Each e ig environed by an elegant 
scroll border, and each title is similarly enwreathed. 
The engravings, of which there are several, are of 
varied excellence ; and although that of the native 
of Mozambique is fitter for that remote district of 
Africa than for this volume, the mass of the illustra- 
tion is very excellent. It often happens, that so fair 
an outside hides inferiority in the work itself. In 
this case it is otherwise. The contents are varied 
and interesting. A very large mass of facts, testi- 
monies, and illustrations, are brought together in 
the opening essay, to show—what indeed is un- 
questionable—that nothing but favourable circum- 
stances and right government (and, let us add, 
true religion), are requisite to make the negro, not 
only happy, but entirely equal in every respect to 
his fellow men. We can scarcely convey to the 
reader the impression we have of the ability and 
fascinating manner in which this position is illus- 
trated by the author. We trust the volume will 
find its way into the possession of many a negro— 
that it will constitute a heir-loom among his de- 
scendants, stimulating the self-respect without 
which there is no true virtue; and holding out, in 
the history of other negroes, examples of eminence 
and excellence calculated to draw out each latent 
power. As a specimen of the author’s illustrations, 
the reader may be gratified by the following ex- 
tract :— 

“Cicero relates, that the ugliest and most stupid 
slaves in Rome came from Euglaad! Moreover, he 
urges his friend Atticus, Not to buy slaves from Bri- 
tain, on account of their stupidity, and their inaptitude 
to learn music and other accomplishments.’ With 
Ceesar’s opinion of our ancestors we are, perhaps, e me 
of us not sufficiently acquainted. He describes the 
Britons generally as a nation of very barbarous man- 
ners. Mos’ the people of the interior,” he says, 
‘never sow corn, but live upon milk and flesh, and are 
clothed with skins.“ In another place he remarks, In 
their domestic and social habits the Britons are as de- 
graded as the most savage nations. ‘Lhey are clothed 
with skins; wear the hair of their icads unshaven and 
long, but shave the rest of their bodies, except the upper 
lip; and stain themselves a blue colour, with woad, 
which gives them a horrible aspect iu baitle,’ 

* Let us not, then, the negro Live despise, 

Just such our sires appeared in Cars eyes. 
Should we not laugh at Tacitus or Pliny if, from the 
circumstances thus related, they had condemned the 
British islands to an eternity of Baotian darkness—to 
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be the officina of hereditary bondage and transmitted 
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helplessness ? Yet this is the sort of reasoning 


by the tors and logists of. 
Alas! toe Christian guilt!” Can it be eq 
Pagan crime?“ 


The second part of this volume contains bio- 

phical sketches of Africans or their descendants. 

e regard this department as possessing uncom- 
mon interest, though we can only state that 
the reader will here find the narratives of Gustavus 
Vassa, Job Ben Solliman, Sadiki, Placido, Richard 
Cooper, Anthony William Amo, Toussaint |’Over- 
ture (with a portrait), Geoffrey |’Islet, Capitein, 
Othello, the 4 J. W. Pennington, Frederick 
Douglass, &. Ko. We ee commend this 
volume to our readers. They will find many facts 
and illustrations new to them, and not less im- 
portant than exciting or entertaining. 


* 


by any 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


A Niout Scene at Ferran.—If ever I wished 
that certain of my friends could by some magic pro- 
cess peep down upon me in my desert wanderings, it 
was on the night after I returned to my tent: the 
last red light of day had faded and given place to the 
silvery radiance of the moon; her orb rose grandly 
above the eastern peaks of the Serbal; meanwhile 
the Arabs, crouching in the adjoining thickets, had 
kindled a fire, which, glaring up into the palm-groves, 
lit up from beneath their fan-like branches, every 
spine glittering in the ruddy illumination with a 
most magical splendour. I wandered away through 
the groves, to revel in the strange effects thus pro- 
duced among their tangled alleys by the fitful play 
of the flames, and the flitting to and fro of the 
figures; then followed down the spring till beyond 
the reach of their influence, and where all was again 
lying in the still calm moonlight—the rivulet, the 
rocky altar, the hoary walls of old Feiran, and the 
solemn amphitheatre of mountain which enclose this 
oasis of beauty from the world beyond. A spiritual 

seemed brooding over the scene, and filled 
deep but uneasy bliss; it was too 
profound, too wonderful to be enough enjoyed : it 
seemed as if I could have wandered for ever about 
this enchanted ground. But enough of this vain 
attempt to describe the ly-romantic 
Feiran : suffice it to say, that one night and its im- 
were worth my whole journey.—Forty 

Days in the Desert, 


Portrait or M. Turers.—The and face of 
Thiers are ludicrous enough. He is a little man, 
somewhat about four feet and a-half high, with large 
head, and larger spectacles. The expression of h 
eye is so furtive, that were it not known his purse is 
so well lined as to place him beyond such tempta- 
tions, a casual spectator would immediately button 
up his pockets on the little man’s approach. He is 
a great hater of the English—bastilled Paris chiefly 
to keep them at a distance—looked malignity un- 
utterable when he visited them here—and assumes 
an aspect of dignity, meant to be overpowering, but 
in reality only absurd, whenever he comes in contact 
with the sons of perfide Albion, This hatred to 
England is the chief source of any influence he now 
retains with his countrymen ; yet though the feeling, 
to a considerable extent, still prevails in France, and 
his ambition is unbounded, or only to be matched b 
his confidence and conceit, we cannot believe that it 
will ever secure him the t of President of the 
Republic, to which he aspires. Thiers, it may be 
added, is a man of great wealth. Independent 
of his own acquisitions, he obtained a large fortune 
by marriage with the daughter of a shopkeeper, with 
whom he was in the habit of trafficking in the funds. 
—The Mirror, Monthly Magazine. 


Tue American Laxes.—Professor Drake, of Cin- 
cinnati, has been making some observations upon 
these inland seas, and gives the results to the public. 
The chain of lakes extends over nearly eight and e 
half degrees of longitude in length. e extent of 
their surface is estimated at 93,000 square miles ; 
and the area of country drained by them is computed 
at 400,000 square miles. ‘Their relative sizes are as 
follow :—** Ontario, 5,300 square miles; Erie, 9,600; 
St. Clair, 360; Huron, 30,400; Su , 22,000. 
The average depth of water in the d t lakes isa 
question u which there is no certain information. 
Authorities differ. Dr. Drake gives it as follows :— 
St. Clair, 20 feet; Erie, 84; Ontario, 500 ; Superior, 
900; Huron and Michigan, 1,000. In standard 
works, Lake Erie is usually stated to have a depth 
of 120 feet. ‘The deepest soundings have been made 
in Lake Huron, Off Saginaw Bay, 1,800 feet of 
line have been sent down without finding the bottom. 
The altitude of these lakes varies step by step from 
Ontario to Superior. Lake Ontario is 232 feet about 
the tide- water of the St. Lawrence. Erie is 333 feet 
above Ontario, and 565 fed above the tide-water at 
Albany. St. Clair is 6 feet higherthan Erie ; Huron 
and Michigan are 13 feet above St. Clair, and Supe- 
rior lies 44 feet above them. This shows the curious 
fact that while the surface of Huron is 684 feet above 
the level of the ocean, its bottom, at Saginaw Bay, 
more than 1,100 below the same level. The waters 
of these lakes, with the exception of Erie and St. 
Clair, are remarkable for their —. — and de- 
licious flavour. Of Lake Huron, Professor Drake 
ascertained that the water at the surface, and 200 
feet below the same place, indicated precisely the 
same temperature,—namely, 56 degrees. Mis ex- 
planation of this fact is: the waters are so pure that 
the rays of the sun meet with no solid matter in 
suspension to arrest and retain the heat.’ 


— 


POETRY. 


SONNET.—ON THE PORTRAIT OF BISHOP BONNER. 


us light 
well I mark the low-born wiles, 

And craft expressed that served him for his wits; 

Yes, this is he, when, from his raging fits, 
Calmed by some sordid joy, he rested whiles. 7 
So looked he, when ‘neath rod or knotted scourge, 

Bome hapless youth, of pious practice deemed, 

For the holy man's amusement, writhed and screamed. 
Oh, ye, who, of your charity, would urge 

Men to forget his doings, have ye dreamed 
That good from such oblivion would emerge? 


Wendover, Bucks. J. 8. 


MEMENTOS. 
BY CURRER BELL. 


Arranging long-locked drawers and shelves 
Of cabinets shut up for years, 

What a strange task we've set ourselves 
How still the lonely room ars | 

How strange this mass of ancient treasures, 

Mementos of past pains and pleasures ; 

These volumes, clasped with costly stone, 

With print all faded, gilding ne; 

These fans of leaves, from Indian trees— 

These crimson shells, from Indian seas— 

These tiny portraits, set in rings— 

Once, doubtless, deemed such precious things; 

Keepsakes bestowed by Love on Faitb, 

And worn till the ver's death; 

Now stored with cameos, china, shells, 

In this old closet’s dusty cells. 


I scarcely think, for ten long years, 
A hand has touched these relics old ; 
And, coating each, slow-formed, appears, 
The growth of green and antique mould. 


All in this house is moseing over; 
All is unused, and dim, and damp: 

Nor my eed warmth, the rooms discover— 
Bereft for years of fire and lamp. 


The sun sometimes in summer enters 
The casements with revi ray; 

But the rains of many winters 
Moulder the very walls away. 


And outside all is i > clinging 
To chimne lattice, gab grey; 
ttle red rose sp 


Scarcely one 
h the green moss can force its way. 
Unscared the daw and starling nestle 
Where the tall turret rises h, 
And winds alone come near to rustle 
The thick leaves where their cradles lie. 


THE “ RAGGED 8CHOOL” TEACHER, 


The conscripts due to ° 


He wins from vicious mothers 
The children of negiect— 
The sisters and the brothers 
From households sadly wrecked. 
And these, the truth — 
Beneath his gentle rule, 
Have called on him a blessing, 
Who formed the Racagp Senor.“ 


W. B. Tarran, Boston, U. 8. 


Sour Futritment oF A Darzam.—In our 
paper of last week we gave an account of the dis- 
1 of Mr. Wm. Smith, gardener to Sir 
Clifford Constable, and stated that it was supposed 
that he had fallen into the river Tees, his hat and 
stick, having been found near the water side on the 
morning of the 2nd ult. From that time up to 
Friday last, the river had been dragged eve ty 
but every effort to find the body proved ineffectual. 
On the night of Thursday se'nnight, however, a 
person named Awde, residing at Little Newsham, a 
small village about four miles from Wycliffe, dreamt 
that Smith lay under the ledge of a certain rock, 
about 300 yards below Whorlton Bridge, and that 
his right arm was broken. Mr. Awde got up early 
on Friday mo „ and went with his horse and 
cart for a load of coals, but his previous night's 
dream had such an effect upon him, that, on his 
return home, he determined to go and search the 
river. He accordingly started off for that purpose, 
without 8 the matter to any person, being 
afraid that he should be laughed at by his neighbours. 
Nevertheless, on his arrival at the boat-house, near 
Whorlton Bridge, he did disclose his vision to a son of 
Mr. Gent, on the young man asking him for what pur- 
pose he required the boat of which he had requested 
the loan. Gent ridiculed the idea of Awde tinding 
the body, but eye lent him the boat, with which 
he rowed to the apot he had seen in his dream; and 
there, strange to say, 1 the very first trial that 
he made with the boat-hook, he pulled up the body 
of the unfortunate man, with his right arm actually 
broken! An inquest was held on the body on 
Saturday last, before Mr. Dinsdale, coroner, at the 
house of Mr. Ralph Green, innkeeper, Hutton, when 
a verdict in accordance with the circumstances was 
returned. The deceased was much respected, and 
has left a widow and a large family. His watch, 
and his purse, containing a small amount of money, 
were found safe in his pocket.— Durham Chronicle. 
[Advertisement.)—GALvanism.—The following is extracted 
from the Court Journal of January 29:—** It is now about four 
years since we informed our readers, it was to be regretted 
1 was not more extensively used as a remedial agent. 
e have every reason to believe that our advice was attended 
to; for in a comparatively short time, Mr. Halse's residence was 
crowded with the elite of fashion, and their less fortunate ſel- 
low-sufferers ; and we fee) confident, judging from the astonish- 
ing remedial effects it has produced on ourselves, afier all kinds 
of medicine and hydropathy had failed to impart any benefit, 
that the public will thank us for our recommendation. We were 
delighted to notice, a short time since, that Mr. Halse was 
p t onised by the Lord Bishop of London and Sir Charles Clark, 
ais lordship’s physician. Mr. Llalse’s great reforms in the gal- 
vanic apparatus, and his improved methods of application 
justly entille him to rauk as the head of hie profession, We 
again recommend our readers to give galvanism a fair trial. 


r. Halse's residence is at 22, Bruaswick-square, London, 
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Oct. near arbour, 

— 26 2 1 — 4 H. Or Aux, ofa 2 
ov. rrace nes-gree 

Curr, of a son. - 7 


Ann’s, Ja- 
ter. 
. WILLiIam 


0 7. T. J. Tons, of Theberton 
Islington, of a daughter. — 
MARRIAGES, 


Nov. 28, at the Baptist Chapel, Earle Barton, Northampton. 
shire, by the Rev. W. Todman, of Yardle Hastings, Mr. 
Geornce HawrTuHorn, veterinary surgeon, of Kettering, to Miss 
SAA LONGLAND, of Grendon, all iu the same county. 

Nov. 28, at St. Peter’s, Pimlico, by the Rev. Edward Auriel, 
Ronan Macan, Esq., of Greenmount, Castle Bell am, 
Ireland, to CaAROLIN®S Herres, only daughter of Professor 
Macairg, of Geneva, and niece of G. Haldimand, Esq., of 31, 
57 "28, at the Independent Chapel ewport Pagn 

ov. at the Inde t N el, by the 
Rev. J. Bull, Mr. Frepericx Parsons to Jane, third daughter 
of Mr. W. Kegp, both of the same town. 

Nov. 29, by the Rev. Professor Stowell, of Rotherham Col- 
lege, the Rev. W. Stowag tt, B. A., of Longsight, Manchester, to 

ARY Evizapeta, eldest daughter of T. Cowen, Esq., of Moor- 
gate, Yorkehire. 

Nov. 29, at the Independent Chapel, Brixham, by the Rev. G. 
Smith, Mr. Joux MorntTemorne Tucker, of Higher Brixham, to 


Mary Ann, daughter of the late Mr. W. Mironetmers, of 
Dittisham. 
DEATHS, 


Nov. 28, at Dalston, aged 95, Menananw Levy Benevsan, 
1 4 by a very numerous family, and regretted by 
all who knew him, for his humane and charitable disposition. 

Nov. 28, at his residence, 45, Upper Bedford-place, Russell- 
7 — aged 79, GSO WaTLINGTON, Esq., of Caldicot-house, 

denham, Herts, late Prothonotary of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and Recorder of St. Albans. 

Nov. 29, aged 15, Many Emma, second daughter of Mr. T. 
Burr, Rochester. 

Nov. 29, at Enfield Highway, WILLIAM Wax, Esq., aged 


79 years. 
Nov. 30, in her 64th year, Hannan, the beloved wife of J. La 
Blond, Esq., of 15, Addington-place, Camberwell. 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tugspay Evenine. 

The English Funds have generally been firm and 
steady during the past week, although for the last two 
or three days comparatively little business has been 
done. The lowest quotation of Consols was on Wednes- 
day, at 871; on Friday, however, they had reached 87}, 
where they remained till Monday, with little or no 
change. Yesterday a slight tendency to flatness was 
noticed, caused chiefly by the unsettled aspect of affairs 
in the East Indies, and a decline of I was experienced. 
To-day Consols opened at 871, 874, but at § rather 
buyers; afterwards they declined to 874 buyers; from 
thenceforward the advance was steady to 88}, at which 
they were bought as the extreme price, leaving off strong 
at 88 to § both for money and account, a most remarkable 
improvement. The quotations, at the close of business 
on the Exchange this evening stood as follows :— 


Three per Cent. Consols, 88 to §. Bank Stock, 188 
to 190. Reduced Threes were 861 to 4. Three-and-a- 
Quarter per Cents., 86j to 7; Long Annuities, 8 9-16 to § ; 
India Stock, 239 to 241; India Bonds, 38s. to 40s. 
premium. Exchequer Bills, 418. to 44s. premium. 
South Sea Stock was done at 964. 


The Market for Foreign Securities has been dull, but 
prices have been pretty well maintained. Spanish and 
Mexican Bonds have been steady, Portuguese flat, and 
other European dividend-paying securities firm. 
Brazilian, at 73 and 76; Mexican, for money, 21% to; 
Ecuador, 21 to ; Peruvian, 36 to 8 ; Portuguese, 24 to 
25. Russian, 100 to 1; Spanish Five per Cents., 114 to 
12; the Three per Cents., 24) to 5; Passive, 3 to l. 
Danish, 62 to 5. Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 474 
to 8; and the Four per Cent. Certificates, 72 to 4. Bel- 
gian, 71 to 2. Buenos Ayres, 19 to 22. Venezuela, 14 
to 16; the Deferred, 41 to i. 

The business done in the Share Market has been very 
limited, but prices have varied but little. It may be 
noticed as a characteristic of the feeling pervading the 
public, and of the state of business generally, that the 
announcement of calls upon one or two lines, a circam- 
stance previously well known as coming, has depressed 
their value not alittle. It is satisfactory, however, tobe 
informed that the amount of future calls is not likely to 
be large, and with respect to new undertakings, it is to 
be remarked that the whole of those for which acts of 
Parliament will be required in the ensuing session do 
not exceed forty miles, whereas in 1847 there were appli- 
cations for 1,663 miles, and in 1846 for 4,790 miles. On 
taking a review of prices and the business done at the 
Share Market during the month just closed we observe 
that, compared with former periods, it has been steady. 
Great and South-Western and Midland have fluctuated 
most, 

The commercial letters received by the East India 
mail describe the markets at Calcutta and Bombay as 
being less active, but this arose from the circumstance 
of the holidays having only just concluded. 

The West India advices are of rather an interesting 
character, but in general do not exhibit any improve- 
ment. The weather was favourable in most of the 
islands, but trade continued very depressed. 

The Corn Market on Monday was dull. In the Pro- 
duce Markets, also, a falling off has been experienced. 
Sugar, rice, grain, metals and tallow have been cheaper. 
Wool, cotton, silk, and fruit have had a good sale. 
Rum, spices, and coffee, moderate. 


Advices from the provinces are rather favourable, but 
for the time of the year business in the City is very dull. 


The Moncontormist. 


| Lisas. 


THE GAZETTE. 


Friday, Dec, 2. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An account, uant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, 32, 
for the wool ending on Saturday, the 18th day of Nov., 1848. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 2 
Notes iseued ...... 27,198,835 | Government Debt. 11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 12,690,926 
Silver Bullion 507,909 


£27,198,835 


£27, 198,835 

—, DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000 

Rest 421,579 
Public Deposi — 

cluding Exc 

ie 
ks, Commis- 
sioners of Na- 
tional Debt, and 
Dividend Ac- 


counts). 5,149,495 
Other Deposits .... 10,014,544 


Government Securi- 


Other 
Notes 
Gold and Silver Coin 


ecurities .. 10,769,002 


9,355,690 
721,125 


434,174,829 


434,174,829 
Dated the 23rd day of November, 1848. 


M. Marsna tt, Chief Cashier, 
The follo buildings are certified as places duly 1 * 
for solem pursuant to an actof the and 
7th William IV., e. 85:— 


The Independent Chapel at Grove, Ealing, in the district of 


Bren 
The St. Mary’s Chapel, at Euxton, Lancashire. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Barrzow, Samust, Hulme, Lancashire, plasterer, Dec. 12, 
Jan. 3: solicitors, Mr. G. Vincent, 9, King’s-tench-walk, Inner 
Temple, London; and Mr. 8. Simpson, Manchester. 

Cann, Joun, Exeter, baker, Dec. 13, Jan. 10: solicitors, Mr. 
R. Wreford, Exeter; and Messrs. Soles and Turner, 68, Alder- 


Dar Berkeley, Gloucestershire, coal dealer, Dec. 1 
Jan. II; solicitors, Mr. Blake, Blackfriars-road, London; an 
Mr. Smith, Newnham, Gloucestershire. 

Dentow, Jos uva, Denton, Lancashire, hat manufacturer, 
Dec. 8, 29: solicitors, Messers. Clarke, Gray, and Woodcock, 20, 
Irn London; and Mr. Brooks, Ashton-under- 


— Joum, Manchester, coach lace manufacturer, 
Dec. 15 Jan. 2: solici Messers. Jaques and Edwards, 8, Ely- 
place, Holborn ; and Mr. W. C. Chew, Manchester. 

Goopa, Marre, Great Yarmouth, linen draper, Dec. 12, 
Jan. 12: solicitors, Mesers. Nicholls, 9, Cook’s-court, Carey- 
street; and Mr. OCosterton, Yarmouth. 

Jonus, WILLIAM, 14, Bedford-row, Walworth, grocer, Dec. 4, 
Jan. 15: solicitor, Mr. 9 North-buildings, Finsbury-circus. 

Jonpan, Tuomas, late of St. Peter’s-square, Hammersmith, 
and of ag pe Bee machine maker, Dec. 6, Jan. 4: 
solicitor, Mr. Fou ier, 26, College-street, Dowgate. 

Lil, WILttaM, Albert-road, Peckham, Dec. 8, Jan. 20: 
solicitor, Mr. Dickson, Austin-friars. 

OrgensHaw, RicHARD WALKER, Birkenhead, wine merchant, 
Dec. 12, Jan. 3: solicitors, Mr. A. B. Carpenter, Staple-inn, 
London; and Mr. E. Bretherton, Live l. 

Oame, JAMEs, Linacre, cashire, hotel keeper, 
Dec. 11, Jan. 1: solicitors, Mr. Humphreys, Gray’s-inn-square, 
» = ~ — Liv 0 

BARTS, WILLIAM, Burnham, Bucking»amshire, apothecary, 
Dec. 9, Jan. 20: solicitor, Mr. E. Lambert, Gray’sinn, 

Simmons, WILLIAM, Marden, Kent, dealer, Dec. 8, Jan. 20: 
solicitors, Messrs, Palmer and Co., Bedford-row; and Mr. King, 
Maidstone. 

Sreap, Evinv, Kirk Burton, Yorkshire, corn dealer, Dec. 18, 
Jan. 8: solicitor, Mr. Moss, Sergeant’s-inn, London; and Mr. 
Rayner, Sheffield. 

SWITHENBANK, Jeorraey, Blackburn, innkeeper, Dec. II, 
Jan. 3: solicitors, Messrs. Sale, Worthington, and Shipman 
Manchester; Messrs. Wilkinson and Kenyon, Blackburn; an 
Mesers. Wiglesworth, Ridsdale, and Cradock, Gray’s-inn-square, 


Tarlon, Epwin, Clifton, Bristol, stock broker, Dec. 12, Jan. 
9: 2 Maples and Co., Old Jewry, London; and 


Mr. Fox, Bristol. 
Tucker, Evwarp, late of 37, Nicholas-lane, City, dealer in 
: solicitor, Mr. West, 16, Gresham-street. 


y 


Wippowson, Exvizazers, 2, Princes-place, Dorset-square, 
Clapham-road, out of business, Dec. 9, Jan. 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. Shaw and Newstead, Ely-place, Holborn. 

, grocer, Dec. 14, Jan. 18: solici 
Warneford-court, London; an 
Messrs. J. and H. Richardson, Leeds. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Meant, — Morris, Jossru, and Morris, Isipors, 


Glasgow, importers of fancy goods, Dec. 2, 23. 
Mil, Can, Elmbank, merchant, Dec. I, 21. 
DIVIDEN Ds. 
David Jevons, grocer, firat div. of 10d.; at 7, Water- 
loo- street, any Thursday—John Smith, Little 
Bolton and Kearsley, maker, first div. of ls. 84d. ; at 7, 


Manchester, any Tuesda 4 

— Manchester, a frat dle of bb at | Hyde, N 
ap e, New- 
L . Stoke-upon-Treut, printer first div. of 
any Friday—Thomas 
earthenware, first div. of 
Richard 


ton, corn 
street, Manchester, any Tuesday—Adam . 
„ first div. of 8d.; at 19, St. Augustine’ , Bris 
Williams, Brecon, draper, 


Liv w „ first div. 
South Castle-street, Liverpool, any 
Tuesday, December 5. 

The follo buil is certified asa place duly registered 
for sol I. act of the 6th and 
7th William IV., c. 85:— 

Baptist Chapel, Ealing. 

BANERUPTS. 
Bassano, Francis, Aston, near Birmingham, coach founder, 

December 19, January 16; solicitor, Mr. Allcock, Birmingham. 


GREBNING, LEON Stroud, Gloucestershire, saddler, De- 
cember 19, January 18: solicitors, Messrs. Blower and Co., 


of le. 8d; at 1, Liver- 


Monday. 


Hare, 
court, 


Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; and Mr. Kearsey, Stroud. 

Isaacs, SAMUBL, Bristol, jeweller, 1 — 19, January 16: 
solicitors, Charlotte-row. 

FERMIN, gs Brown, Little Chesterfield, Essex, lime 
burner, D ber 12, Jan 19: solicitors, Mr. Thurgood, 
Pianers’ Id Broad-street ; and Messrs. Thurgood, Saffron 


Jounw Mirtad, Cheltenham, grocer, December 21, January 
essrs. Norcutt, Queen’t-square; and Mr. 


Blas, Gravesend, innkeeper, December 13, 
: solicitors, Mr. Southgate, Barnard’s-ijnn, Holborn ; 
Southgate vesend. 


and Sop, Gra 


Suanrs, WILLIAM, Luton, Bedfordshire, plumber, December 
15, January 19: solicitor, Mr. Clarke, Feathersatone-buildings, 


Holborn. 

— — sen., 1 * 2 — cheese dealer, 
Decem , Jan : solicitors, Gregory and Co., 
Bed ſord- row and Mr Parsons, — 5 > 7 

Waiont, Ricuarp, Badwell Ash, Suffolk, baker, December 

i urton, and John- 


12, January 19: solicitors, Messrs. Chilton, 
son, lane. 


Chancery- 

Ctanxk, THeopore Faeverion, Li milliner, Decem- 
ber 18, J 18: solicitors, Mesers. and Turner, Alder- 
manbury ; Mr. Tyrer, 

GILL, Joux, Kildwick, Yorkshire, coal merchant, December 
18, January 15: solicitors, Mr. King, Holborn ; Mr. Spencer, 
Keighley; and Messrs. Bond and Barwick, 8. 

JouNson, ALFRED, Liverpool, licensed victualler, December 
15, January 9: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Co., Temple; aud 
Mr. Grocott, Liverpool. 

LINLBY, WILLIAM, Conisbrough, Yorkshire, sithe manufac- 
turer, December 23, January 27: solicitors, Mr. Duncan, Buck- 
inghain-street ; and Mr. Fernell, Sheffield. 

‘Cann, WILLIAM, ty merchant, December 18, Janu- 
ary 9: solicitors, Messrs. Sh and Co., Bedford-row; and 
Messrs. Lowndes, Robinson, and Bateson, Liverpool. 

Watters, WLan Barioos, Skipton, Yorkshire, cotton 
spinner, December 22, February 2: solicitors, Messrs, Cragg 
and Jayes, Bedford-row; and Messrs. Allcock and Dixon, 
Burnley. : 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Fc, 8., Old Aberdeen, boot maker, December 9, January 


Anperson, J., Glasgow, carter, December 8 and 29. 

Baxter, D., Coupar-Angus, vintner, December 8 and 29. 

ae J., Crosslees, Renfrewshire, carter, December 9 
an . 

Larpiaw, J., Glasgow, share broker, December 8, January 32. 

M‘Kzanp, T., Glasgow, share dealer, December 18, January 2. 

Rain, J., Dumfries, brewer, December 11, January 4, 

Swan, R., Glasgow, victualler, December 9 and 30. 
— W., Govan, spirit dealer, December 12, January 


MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Monpay, Dec. 4. 

The arrivals of Wheat both coastwise and from abroad since 
this day se’nnight have been more limited than for some time 
past, and having a better demand this morning, good qualities 
were taken off pretty —— at last Monday's prices. Flour 
was dull, owing to the arrivals, but could not be bought on lower 
terms. Barley maintained its price, and met more buyers both 
for malting and Grinding: In Malt not much doing. Fine 
Beans and boiling Peas. held * oa ay prices. Oats of we 
sorts Were very sale, anc o is. . cheaper. 
demand for Rye was trifling. Linseed and Cakes without vari- 
ation. We had no buyers for Tares or Carrawayseed. The 
current prices as under 


Wheat— 4. 17. 7. 
Essex, Suffolk, an d Malt, Ordinary .... 583 to 56 
Kent, Red eeeee 38 to 52 6 22 0 6 „ „ „ O8 „ ® 
Ditto White...... 40 .. 56 | Rye ccee- 0 20 oe OO 
Line., Norfolk, and Peas,Hog gg 33... 3 
- Yorksh. Red ,.. 42 .. 48 | ae 33... % 
Northumber. and re(mew).... 34... 36 
Scotch, White., 42 .. 47 | Beans,Ticks...... . 
Ditto F 38 * * 45 Pigeon ee tee eeer 32 * 35 
Devon, and ei- Harrow ee „„ „„ * 36 
get., „ „ „„ „%%. 38 0 45 Oats, Feed.. 17 1 * 21 
Ditto White Dr 42 * 52 MO ccccesceces 22 * 24 
Flour, per sk. (Town) 41. 46 Poland 18 4 
ey eeeeeeeeeeree 25 * * 33 Potato „ „ „„ 0 1 * 20 * 25 
Scotlc g. 424 29 
WEEKLY AVERAGES FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
nov. 25. SIX WREKS. 
Wheat eeeeeeeeeeee 51. 61. Wheat „„ 5le. Id. 
Barley 433 2 Bar lex 1 
Oats eeeeeeeeeeeeee 20 2 Oats.ccesdcceceoce 20 5 
Rye eeeneeeeeer ee ee 30 10 Rye eseeeeeeeveeeeere 30 8 
Beans „ „ 36 10 Beans....... sreeere > 37 0 
Peas * 8 * * 40 6 r 40 0 
DUTIES. 
. s. d. 
Wheat eseeeeeeeereeeeee © 6 0 Rye eeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeevee 2 0 
Barley „„ „„ „%%% „ „„ ee ** 2 0 Beans ee ee eeeeee eae aeeee 2 0 
Oats eeeeeaeeereeeeeeeeaeere 2 6 | Peas ee eer eeeeee ee ere eeee 2 0 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, Smirurre.p, Monday, Dec. 4. 


Our market to-day was very moderately sup with 
Beasts and Sheep; but the ‘pambere 0 Steep trom Holland 
were seasonably extensive. There was rather more activity in 
the demand for all breeds, at prices or — — to, but at nothing 
quotable beyond, those obtained on Monday last. From those 
of our districts whence the principal portion of the bul- 
lock supplies are usually derived at this period of the year, the 


arrivals of Beasts fresh up this morning were tolerably good as 
to number, but somewhat deficient in quality. Al the 
weather was not to say favourable for 81 tering, the Beef 
trade, owing to the large number of country buyers in attend- 
ance, was firm; and, in some few instances, Scots, 
H Ko., sold at 2d. per 8 lbs. more money—the t 
5 for the best Beef ruling from 4s. 9d. to 4s. 4d. per $ lbs. ; 
ow the value of al) other breeds was steadily su At 


, viz., * * do 

er qualities was well supported. 
moderate, we had a steady sale, but we 
ve no improvement to notice in prices. 


Hab or 1 Ar SMITHFIELD. 


For Pigs, the su 


eep. 


Calves. 
3,130 eeeeee 139 5 6 6 „„ 66 oy 
seer 22,340 1 110 245 


Price per stone of Sibs. (sinking the offal). 
a 2s. 8d.to 4s. 4d. Veal. ...ce.038. 6d. to 4s, 64, 
Mutton...... 3 0 * 0 5 0 Pork. 10 4 ~ 


Nuwoats and LSAUBNHALL Makiarts, Monday, Dee, 4, 


Per 8 lbs. the carcase 
Inferior Beef 2s. 2d. to 28. 4d. Inf,Mutton 3s. 2d.to3s, 4d, 
Middlingdo 2 6 „ 310 Mid. ditto. 3 8 „ 8 8 
Prime large 3 0 .. 3 2 | Prime ditto 8 10 4 4 
Primesmal) 3 4 ..3 6 neee Be eee Ge 
largel’ork 3 6 „ 4 4 Small Fork. 4 6, 4 8 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday. 


The proceedings in our market last week were destitute of 
interest. —— Butter.—The sales of Irish few and unimportant; 
rices from 668. to 84s. Foreign iu limited request, at 666. to 
40. Foreign in limited request, at 60s. to 968. per cwt., as in 
kind and quality ——Bacon.—lIrish singed sides moderately 
dealt in at Ss. to 57s.; tierce and barrel middles at 52s. to 544. 
Berwick cut Pork 46s. to 508. per cwt. American Middles, old, 
were mere saleable, and prices ruled as in quality from 82s, to 
36s. per cwt. New singed Sides offered for sale at 44s. to 48s., 
without attracting ready buyers. Hams of prime quality scarce, 
and wanted. Lard in limited demand; prices for all sorts 


Exdtiesn Burren Market, Dec, 4.—The trade rules very 
dull, the demand is 2 the best quality, middling is unsale- 
able. Best Dorset, 95s. to 1008. per cwt.; Dorset, Middling, 
84s. to 88s,; Fresh, 10s. to 138. per dozen, 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the 
are from 744, to 84.5 of household ditto, S d. to fd. per Abs. toad, 


lll ti. 
——ñ U—U— 


in Seeds were 


SEEDS, Lonpon, Monday.—The transactions 
quotations remained much the 


on a strictly retail scale, and 
same as before, 


Burrtsn Sreps. 
Cloverseed, red 30s. to 35s.; fine, 35s. to 36s. ; white, 30s to 40s. 
IN e 
„ 7 428. to 
Linseed Cakes ( 000 of Mos. each) .. win — 410 ie. 


mow (per last) 2 5 rt 
Cake ah i —— gy Ba 
(per £4 188. to £5 


ustard (per white ...... 8s. to 10s.; brown nominal, 
Canary Auarter) . . 85s. to 90s.; fine Ws. to 1008, 
Tares, ter, per „%%% ee „ „„ 98. 6d. to 108. 6d- 


Carraway (per ot.) . 288. to 29s,;.new, 30s, to Sls 


Forgion Suns, ko. 


Clover, red (duty 5s. per ewt.) t.. BBB. to Ba. 
Ditto, white (duty 5s. per ewt. oa reveeeecees Re. to Be, 
Linseed qr.) . . . Baltie to 468. Odessa, 408. to 466. 

.. eee eee be eee e eee e e 10s. to £10 10s. 
Rape Cake (per ton see ee eee © Secceecccccecccece ee Me, St. 
Coriander (per owt. * ©0000 e eee e eee eee ee cee ches 0 Oe. 
Hempeeed, small (per qr.) . . 8. to 48s.; Do. Dutch, 45s. to 47s. 
Tares (per G.) .. . . 6 „000 ö „„ „ „„ „„ „„es. to .. 


HAY, SMITHFIELD, Dec. 4. —At per load of 36 trusses, 


Meadow .......+ 508. to 748. Glover... 708. to 06s, 
Straw „„ 22s. 29s. 


HOPS, Bo „Monday 
its firmness for all good 11 and — contina- 


H 
ing in steady request, at fully late rates. 


COVENT GARDEN, Monday, 
the time 


ls. 6d. to 3s, 6d., 
for pickling 2s. to 4s., 
nach 6d. to = half-sieve ; 
Bavoys 8d. to 


punnet. 
hand * a are about 3d. 
last. PY. ont the spot, is selling 
Tallow is 45s. per cwt., net * * 
2 last week, exceeded 


at 44s. 9d. 


96. 7d. per 81 
the adlivertes tp Py 8000 


HIDES, LgapgnHALL.—Market hides, 
Id. per Ib.; ditto, 64lb. to 72lb., 2d. 
to Wald 34d, to Ja.; ditto, 885. to f ody. 
oe i ie tie ee 

Is. Od. „Ad.; Kents an 
Dewan, ls. 10d, to 98. 4d. 


O1LLS.—Linseed, — ge a 2. 1 


pale, £25 10s.; do. 


£23 10s.; Cod £23 ls. 
can, 320 0 408, Pela dee 


£32 
Fins: South Sea, £135 to £140 phe FE RY £135. 
ae Oil is dearer this week, ether dessciptions aie very; 


25 


COAL MARKET, Monday, Dee, 4. 


Our market continues heavy: the supply fally equal to the 
demand.—Stewart’s, 18s. 4. Hetton’s, Lea. Ti 17s. 
Braddyll’s, 17s. 6d.; Tees, 18s.—Fresh arrivals, 78; from 
last day, 59; total, 137. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SIATIC CHOLERA.—HOMCOPATHIC 
TREAT MENT .—Medicine Chests, with directions con- 


taining the suited for the attack of Asiatic 

* et the attac price 
2s., can be obtained at JA EPPS’. fi ~ 

112, Great * 


—ů— 


PATENT DESSICATED COFFEE, 


OHN RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street, 
to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has 
with the PATENT DESSiICATING 
and Patentees), for 


— is efteoted 


our improved 
L and 


re 
much of its unpleasant flavour ; and, doubtlees, also it 


ujurious 
es 


and I consider a 


old process. 
ntlemen respectfully, 
“ K. Tux dbx, Chemical Operator. 


“5, Old — 
“ Dear Sir,. —I have been lately using the which you 


pre according to invention, and I am of 

ae 

lo hose digestive sare w : ce, t 

— — coffee whieh is roasted in the usual 
way, and which is often burnt or acrid. 


“I am, dear sir, yours trul : 
» B. Dates, Esq. JAMES COUPLAND; MD.” 


Dromtnnn 6,1 


— — 2 


The Wonconformist. 


(1848. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION AND ITS CLAIXS. 


eS in cloth, 
ACRED HERMENEUTICS DEVELOPED 


and APPLIED : a of Biblical In 
about ftten, from the Hadient of e 
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wing extract from the Report details accurately the 
state of the 1 


z 
: 


mittee regret to observe that the amount (£147 Is. 
donations falle very far short of that received in the 
. of the Union will be 


. 


Benevolent Fund 
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WILLIAM H. WATSON, 
PETER JACKSON 
ROBERT LATTE 
WILLIAM GROS 


Sunday-school Union tory, 
Paternoster-row, London, August, 1848. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE SUNDAT SCHOOL 
UNION, 


Depository, 60, Paternoster-row, London, 
Now Ready, 


1. 
E BIBLE CLASS MAGAZINE for 1848, 
Volume I., neatly bound in cloth, le. 6d. 
| 2. 


E SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION MAGA- 
ZINE for TEACHERS, for 1818. Neatly bound in cloth, 


price ls. 6d. 
Cloth Cases for binding the above Magazines, price 4d. 


3. 
NOTES on the SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
for 1848. Bound in cloth, Is. 6d, 
4. 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS REGIS- 
TER and ALMANACK for 1849. In stiff covers, 4d. 


5. 
HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS REGIS- 
TER, ALMANACK, and DIARY, for 1849. Half-bound, 
le. 6d. ; limp cloth, 18. 4d. 


6. 
QCRIFTURE LESSONS for 1849, 2s. per 
Hundred. 


7. 
Published Monthly, Price One Penny, 
OTES on the SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
published 


for for Sunday-School Teachers, and 
yee RB ny 


8. | 
TAE BIBLE CLASS MAGAZINE; 
. Religious designed 


for the Senior 
with the rising 


Scholars and in our 
Youth in our 


9. 
Published Monthly, Price One Penny, 
ue SUNDAYSCHOOL UNION 
MAGAZINE ; Essays — Reviews of Books 
of Sunday-school operations in i sens and 


“i 


10. 
-SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION: PRIZE 
ESSAY. By LOUISA DAVIDS. Second Editon. In 
demy 12mo, price 4s. 


11. ; 


E DUTY of the CHURCH of CHRIS 
to the SUNDAY-SCOHOL. 8s. 5d. per Hundred. 


Cloth, One Shilling, 


CIPLES PROTESTANTISM Con- 
sidered with a view to UNITY. By the Author of Pro- 
posals for Christian Union.” 


Cowrawrs.—1. Albigenses—28. Waldentes, Wyckliffe—3. 
Luther—4. Calvin—5. Fox—6. Wesley. 


“This work is a fund of historical information, 
bf mes, a fine, earnest, and uh Guns spirit.”—Cumbridge 


“ The author’s comments are brief, but there is often a 
deal of quiet humour, as well as sound sense, in them.“ Ing - 
lish Churchman. 


Sie’ Jauss Dao, Little Queen- street, Lincoln's 


Ar Samus. Davison, LL. D., Author of “ Lectures on 
Criticism.” 


„Nothing seems to be left undone which could be brought 
within the bed limits, and all that has been done appears 
to be well , and treated in an intelligent and masterly man- 
ner.”"—Church of England Quarter ly. 


NEGRIS and DUNCAN'S Edition of 


OBINSON’S GREEK and ENGLISH 

LEXICON ef the NEW TESTAMENT. 8vo, price 15s. 

The eh t and most accurate edition of the best Lexicon of 
the New Testament. 

“ This edition, by Messrs. N and Duncan, we venture to 
assert, is the most accurate edi of a Lexicon which is an 
where to be met with. In this respect it much excels even the 
original.”—Church Review. 


Edinburgh : T. and T. Clank. London; Hamturon and Co. 


In the Press, post 8vo, price 7s., 
HE PASTOR’S WIFE; a Memoir of Mrs. 
Sherman, of Surrey Chapel. By her Huspanp. 
London: Cuariges Grip, 5, Bishopagate-street Without. 


Will be Published Immediately, 


AN ESSAY on the UNION of the CHURCH 


with the STATE. By the Hon. and Rev. Barrist W. 
Nort, M.A. 


London: James Nispetr and Co., 21, Berners-street. 


A VOLUME FOR ALL. 
Just published, price 18. in neat wrapper, Is. 6d. bound, 


[THE FAMILY ECONOMIST; Containing 
Original Articles by the Best Writers, on Domestic 
Economy, Education, Sanitary Keform, Cottage Gardening and 
Farming; also, Social Sketches, Moral Tales, Family Secrets, 
and Valuable Household Recipes. Volame First, 1848. 


London: GroomBarpor and Sens, Paternoster-row; and Sold 
by all Booksellers. 


Two Volumes, price 10s., 


THE HISTORY of the CHURCH and 

COURT of ROME. By the Rev. H. C. O’Don- 
woouun, A.M. 

We most cordial) 
taking.” — Wesleyan 

“A copy of it should be in the library of every Sabbath- 
school.” —Wesleyan Association Mag. 

„We feel warranted in cordially commending the work.” — 
Watchman. 

“A work like this should be extensively circulated.”— 
Universe. 

“The author hae rendered essential service to the cause of 
Protestantism.'’— Methodist New Connexion Mag. 

“Powerful weapons for the battle with Popery. It is a 
laborious compendium of important facts.” — Nonconformist. 

“One of the most concise, succinct, and lucid works on the 
subject.”"— Wesleyan. 

“Its Chronological table of the Popes, with the principal con- 


tem sovereigns of Europe, and its account of the Eighteen 
General Councils, give it an additional value. - Evangelical 


Christendom. 
“A systematic work on the subject of Popery. We cordial! 
1. it."—Christian Witness. 7 
London: Partriper and Oakey. Shebbear: Tuorne. 


— ͤ — 


wish unbounded success to the under- 


SCRIPTURE TYPOLOGY. 
In Two Vols., 12 mo, price 148. cloth, 


E TYPOLOGY of SCRIPTURE;; or, the 
Doctrine of the Types Investi in its Principles, and 
Applied to the Exp on of the Earlier Revelations of God, 
considered as preparatory exhibitions of the leading truths of 
the Gospel. By the Rev. P. Fairpatnn. 
“A learned, judicious, and truly evangelical work.”—Dr. 


Pye Smith. 
Londen : HamMItton and Co. Edinburgh: T. and T. CAA. 


RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY.— Two 
Fin sin te ales aie te Cotte te to 
attendee tenon a 


“This exposure will far to annihilate their disgraceful 
existenee.”"—Christian 2 
we We recommend the reflecting public to read it soon.”— 


nierte. 
“ We were not prepared for such a picture of profanity and 
folly."—Christian Record. K 
“If one-half of this book be true, Freemasonry is one of the 
that imposed upon the 


„We had go iden thet Peoumasenas sas such a compound of 
folly and profaneness. (A. istian tiness. 
t by J. THounas, Shebbear, Devon, on ipt 
laa of Thirty Postage-stamps. , a 


NEW MAGAZINE, ADDRESSED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 
UNCONVERTED. 
Published Monthly, 


E APPEAL; A MAGAZINE FOR THE 
A PEOPLE. Thislittle Periodical has now 


d exclusively to the 
} for Churches and Con- 
of their Places of 
; for Masters to give to unconverted Servants; for 
Sunday-school Teachers to distribute t their Children, 
and send to unconverted Parents; and for Christians generally 
to empl? as their Messenger of Merey to the multitudes 
who are still 125 out of the way. The 
Editors have deligh acceptance it has thus 
far met with, and with some instances of usefulness connected 
with its dissemination, which have recently come to their know- 
ledge ; and as it is intended to avoid in its pages all reference 
to merely differences, and to confine attention to those 
great mes which all Christians unite in ng as vital 
and t truths, they hope that it will circulate much 
more extensively iu the — year. 

It contains sixteen pages, the same size as the Christian's 
Penny. M , and Chambers’s Tracts. Its price is ONE 
HALFPENNY. 

The January number will contain, besides other pieces, an 
article by Tue Lapounger’s Daucurer, Authoress of The 
Pearl of Days.” 
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London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-court; 
4 HALt and Co., and B. L. Gx, Paternoster-row, Leeds ) 


Now ready, 
QTUDIES of FIRST PRINCIPLES. No. IV., 


THE SIGN OF THE KINGDOM OF GoD. * 
here! Lo there!“ By Jamas Batpwin Brown, 4 * 4 
“ This Series, in its substance, consists, not 
but of very important truth, and this put forth in 
only a man of ability and cultivation — 5 
have commanded. We give a specimen of the manner in 
which Mr. Brown can put a case. Let him hold to auch a 

course, and, with God’s blessing, he will do in 
- British Quarterly Review on Nos. I. and II. 
London: M. Tartar, 3, Crang-court, Fleet-street; Wand 
and Co., Paternoster-row; and Mupiz, Upper King-street, 
Bloomsbury. 


(THE PICTORIAL EDITION of MATTHEW 

HENRY’S COMMENTARY — Unabridged — Supple- 
mentary Notes— Epistles Revised—600 wood engravings, &c. 
Now ready, in three quarto volumes, with Maps and Frontis- 
— 24 138. cloth lettered. Also in Fortnightly Parts, 
price ls. 


ParRTRipos and Oakey, Paternoster-row. 


OMCEZOPATHY and its PRINCIPLES EX- 
PLAINED, being Four Lectures thereon delivered at 
Exeter Hall. By Joux Errs, M.D. Price Sa. 

These Lectures contain an exhibition of the mistaken views 
on which the old system of medical practice is founded; an 
explanation of the nature of the principle and 
of ite application to the cure of diseases; a rationale of the 
infinitesimal doses and a History of the progress of Homao- 


i Bold by SHeRwoop and Co., 33, Paternoster-row. 


Fifth Edition, People’s Copy, 6d., or free by post 8d, ; royal, 
gilt, price 2s., or free by post 28. 6d. (in stamps.) 


HE NATURAL REGENERATOR of the 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS without Medicine of any kind, 
by a simple, natural, pleasant, economical, aud infallible means, 
which effectually removes — — (dyspepsia), torpidity of 
the liver and intestines, flatulency, palpitation of the heart, 
nervousness, billiousness, and all consequent disorders. A 
popular Treatise, adapted to the general reader, with numerous 
cases, practically illustrating the restoration of health to the 
most feeble, delicate, or shattered constitutions. 


Du Barry and Co., 75, New Bond-sireet, London; also of 
Gi._pert, 49, Paternoster-row, and all other „ Bent 
post free, at the same price, to any part of Prussia. 


T HE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR-BOOK 


for 1848 will be published on the let of J 1849, 
It will be delivered to the boo rs in 


of truth, 
which 
mo mean order could 


, will now be distributed under proper 
s in the Year-Book. 

It is hoped this one Annual will be found com and suf- 
ficient, and secure a sale equal to the cost of publication, 
usefulness aimed at by its preparation. 

All Advertisements are to be forwarded to Jackson and Wal- 
ford, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. Terms:—Six lines, and under, 
10s.; every additional line, ls. Half a page, £1 10s.; a whole 
page, £2 122. 64. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
Established 1831. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of 8 and QUEENSBERRY 


a 

in 
ot Religious Intelligence, and Statistics, hitherto — in the 
h 


MEDICAL OFFICER. 
JOSEPH LAURIE, Esq., M.D., 12, Lower Berkeley-street. 


View of the progress and situation of the Society since it, 
institution :— 


been published 
it has attained a 


Amount | Annual | Accumula- 

Assured. | Revenue. ted Fund. 
At let of March, 1886 ....| £642,871 | £21,916 £40,974 
Ditto 1842 ....| 1,685,067 61,851 191,496 
Ditto 1848 ....| 2,984,878 | 110,700 445,673 


The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, their Profits are not, as in Proprietary Com- 
panies, divided between the P.rtners of the Companies and the 
Assured. The WHOLE belong to the policy holders, 

A POLICY for £1,000, effected on the Ist of March, 1832, is 
now increased to £1,402. 

The SEVENTEENTH Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, 
and all other information, may be had on application at the 
Society's Office, 61a, Moorgate-street, London. 

WM. COOK, Agent. 


CHOLERA! CHOLERA! CHOLERA! 
1 
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ee from st ra rune lone using engenders, 
THE EXPENSE 18 TRIFLING. 


The ad have surprised 1087 ho have had 
to seventy exch parited, end are all loud in les praiecs 


a 
88 Zul ary, end Bi der use. th 


they have been returned 

making 8 bed. Having i 
rsoual frien regard the same deserv 

— adoption. E. D., F. 3. 

CHARLES HERRING, Partsnras.; 


THE REGISTERED ADAMANTINE TEETH. 
BEAVERS and Co., Successors of the late 


e Mr. Thomas Beavers, who for more than f years en- 
joyed the extensive patron of the public, having succeeded 
n perfecting the above newly discovered teeth, beg 4 
them to the notice of their numerous patrons an public 
nerally. 

"tome 7 the advantages of the Adamantine Teeth are, that they 
will not decay, change colour, break, or become in the least 
degree offensive. They can be fixed from one tooth to a com- 
plete set without extracting the stumps, or giving any pain 
whatever. J. B. and Co.’s charges are strictly moderate, 


Irregularities in Children’s Teeth carefully corrected. No 
harge for consultations. 


J. Beavers and Co., Su n Dentists to his late R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex, 29, Great Windmill-street, Haymarket. 
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unn 6, 1848, 


